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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


Mrs. Knight’s well-known translations into 
English of several masterpieces of Bengali fiction 
especially of those of the late Babu BankimChandra 
Chattopadhyaya- and their deserved popularity with 
the English-reading public emboldened the publi- 
sher to treat on similar lines other works of 
eugally well-known, if not equally able, authors, 
The following pages contain a translation with 
some insignificant changes here and _ there-of a | 
novel-called the Maharashtra Jivan Prabhat- 
from the pen of an able (retired ) Bengal Civil. 
Servant and distinguished man of letters, Babu 
Romesh Chandra Datt, who is at present doing a 
} yeoman’s and catrict’s service to India in England.- 
The characteristics which make the novel an 
essentially Indian one-c. g., figures of speech 
taken from the social life of the ( Bengal ) Hiudus, ' 
expressions put into mouths of the characters 
which can be explained only by a reference to 
Indian thoughts and ideas-are kept untouched 
and hence it is feared, the translation in several 
places would read quaint and unusual, But it 
was thought better not to sacrifice originality for 
the sake of bringing things into a line with 
modern English works of fiction. The present 
work is only one of a trilogy, describing the 
decline, fall and rise of the Hindu power in 
{ modern ) India, by the same author. If this 
endeavour meets with any thine like success, the 


publisher would be only too glad to follow 
up the advantage, and bring out the other ones. 

This translation, the publisher begs to sub- 
mit, had had topass through a number of vicissi~ 
tudes, the prevalence of the plague over the 
whole of the Presidency being one of them. The 
inconvenience that it occassioned in finding out 
a suitable printing press-after changing several of 
them-is best reflected in the somewhat unusually 
large batch of Erratta, to be found at the end 
of the book. The publisher is fully conscious of 
the way in which it mars the beauty of the 
text and does injustice to th: work of the tran- 
slator, But he regrets that it is so and_ solicits 
the indulgence of his readers, to whom he requests 
to first ‘correct the text and then peruse the 
work. Should a second edition be called for, 
better care would of course be taken to see, that 
no mistake creeps in. 


NOTE—This book can be had only from 
The Manager “ Broach Mitra . 
BROACH ( Gujarat ) 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Tue pawn or (Maratia) Lire, 





Ir was towards the end of the twelfth Christian 
Contury that Mahomed of the Ghori dynasty sue- 
ceeded in conquering the northern part of India, gener- 
ally called Hindustan, For about a century more, the 
Mahomedan conquerers rested on their oars, as if they 
had exhausted themselves in that grand attempt and 
were satisfied with the rule of such an extensive and rich 
region. They did not in the least exert themselves 
to extend their victories towards the south “by pass- 
ing over the Vindhya Mounts and the Narbudda river. 
which form a rampart, so to speak, to guard it. But 
atlast towards the end of the thirteenth Century, Prince 
Ala-ud-deen Khilji crossed the sacred river with eight 
thousand troops and all on a sudden appeared before » 
Devagadh, the capital of the Hindu Kingdom in the 
South. The heir apparent to the throne of Devagadh, 
attacked the Musalman Prince with a very large 
army, but after a deadly action, the Hindus had to 
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give way, and their King was compelled to buy peace 
with the secession of the district of Ilichpur and a 
large sum of money to the victor. Afterwards Ala- 
ud-din ascended the throne of Delhi, and his com- 
mander in-chief Malek Kafur, invaded the south thrice, 
and ravaged the whole portion lying between the 
Nerbudda and Cape Comorin. The result was that 
the King of Devgadh and other Hindu Princes of the 
south had to render allegiance to the Mahomedan 
King of Delhi. 

During the fourteenth century Mahomed Tughlak 
formed the mad project of transferring the seat of 
Government from Delhi to Devgadh. He went so far 
as to change the name of the latter to Dowlatabad. 
But both the Hindu and the Mahomedan popula- 
tions of the Deccan felt disgusted at this indiscreet 
step of the King, and tried their best to retard it; the 
former founded a new capital city, Vijaynagar, and 
established a large empire there; tho Mahomedans 
carved out an independent kingdom, and located it in 
Dowlatabad itself. In course of time the kingdoms of 
Vijaynagar and Dowlatabad rose into the two largest 
Kingdoms of the Deccan, and for nearly three hundred 
years more not one of the rulers of Delhi dreamt of 
making even an endeavour to conquer the south. 

But this freedom from the anxiety of an attack 
from the north did not mean perfect security for the 
Hindu Kingdom of Vijaynagar. The Hindus had, so 
to speak, given leave to the Mahomedans to establish 
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themselves in their houses by founding the Kingdom 
of Dowlatabad. At that time the conduct of life of the 
Hindus was humble and lowly as befitted a declining 
nation; the conduct, of the Mahomedans flushed as 
they were with victory, was such as befitted a rising 
and strong nution; therefore it was easy for the one 
to destroy the other. In the course of time the 
Kingdom of Dowlatabad grew in extent and was 
consequently divided into minor principalities, and 
hence instead of the one central Kingdom there rose 
into power the three separate Kingdoms of Vijaypur 
( Bijapur ), Golconda and Ahmednagar. After this, 
1.e., about 1564 A.D., all the three Mahomedan King- 
doms made a common cause and defeated the Hindu 
King of Vijaynagar in the battle of Telicata, thus 
annihilating the native alltracesofrule. In this man- 
nerwas sounded thedeath knell of Hindu independen- 
ce in Southern India; in this way did the three 
foreign Kingdoms of Bijapur, Golconda and Ahmednagar 
come into power and gather strength; andinthe same 
way did the remaining Hindu dynasties of Carnatic 
and Dravid gradually follow suit in accepting the 
supremacy of Bijapur and Golconda. 


Again towards 1590 A.D., did the Emperor Akbar 
strive to bring the whole of the Deccan under the 
sway of the rulers of Delhi. And he so far succeed- 
ed in his desire, that before his death he was able to 
see the greater portions of Khandesh and Ahmedna- 
gar yield to the Mogal arms. His grandson sub- 
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jugated the whole of the Ahmednagar Kingdom, by 
1636 A. D. Hence at the time when the events nar- 
rated in this novel, took place thero wore only two in- 
dependent and powerful Mahomedan Kingdoms, worth 
the name, romaining in the south, 


Now, it is neccessary for us to know what was 
the condition of the native inhabitants-the Marathas- 
of these parts, while these political changes were tak- 
ing place, Under the Mahomedans, i. 0., under the 
abovementioned three dynasties, the state of the 
Hindus was not so bad, as one would think. Really 
speaking, it was mostly the brain of the Maratha 
Hindu that was doing the administrative work of the 
-“Mahomodan conquerors. Each of theso Kingdoms was 
divided into several Circars ( provinces ) and each of 
tho Circars into soveral Paraganas ( districts ) for ad- 
ministrative purposes. To some of these Circars & 
Paragnas Mahomedan Governors were appointed, but 
oftenor than not, it was only the Maratha officers 
who collected the taxes and sent them to the Royal 
treasury. Maharashtra or the Maratha country is sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountains and on their sum- 
mits are built innumerable forts. It was not possible for 
the Mahomedan Sultans to keep under control all these 
mountain forts and their Maratha occupiers, therefore 
these native fort-holders had the good fortune to be 
turned into Jagirdars ( estate—-holders ), and from the 
income of those estates they generally spent all that 

ras necessary to keep them in repair. Besides the 
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sbove Killedars ( fori-holders ) and Deshmukhs there 
wore other Hindu military officers, called Mansabdars, 
appointed by the Sultans, and who commanded a 


hundred, two hundred, five hundred, a thousand or 
even more of horsomen,. whose sole duty consisted in 
coming to the assistance of their Sultans with their 
contingents when called upon to do so. They were 
like the Norman foudal lords in England. They, too, 
enjoyed Jagirs to moot their own oxPonses a8 well as 
of those whom they commanded 


Under tho Sultan of Bijapur, 2 Maratha general 
Chundra Rao More commanded a force of 12000 in- 
fantry. He had conquered the whole country lying 
betwoen the Neera and the Barna for his master; and 
for his services, the Sultan had bestowed upon him the 
whole of it by way of Jagir reserving a very small 
amount of annual subsidy for the royal exchequer; 
Chandra Rao’s progeny to the seventh dogree 
ruled that province independently with the title of 
Raja. In the same manner the descendants of Rao 
Nayak Nimbalkar swayed the destinies of the province 
of Fultan in the capacity of Deshmukhs and s0 also, 
over those of Mallari, Mushwar, Kapasi, Mudhol, Zatra, 


and Oyari did different families of the sturdy Marathas 
rule. Ofcourse, they were all of thom nominally go- 
verning these provinces for the Sultans of Bijapur, 
but that did not prevent them at times, from having 
a free fight amongst themselves, There is no distine- 
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tion more invidious than easte distinction, and hence, 
at all times and in every province of the mountain. 
surrounded Konkan and Maharashtra, had local feuds 
between the big local families beon taking place. Much 
blood was, ef course, shed, but it strikes us that 
the habit was not so much a vice asa virtue. Physical 
exercise developes and strengthens the body of an indi- 
vidual similarly action, difficulty and hositility develope 
and strengthen the body of a nation, harden and enure 
the physique ofa community. It will thus be seen 
that even long before Shivaji’s appearance, the first red 
stroak of the dawn of Maratha hfe had already become 
manifest on India’s horizon. 


Under the Sultan of Ahmednagar also, were sor- 
ving two powerful Maratha families those of Jadav 
Rao and of Bhonsle. In the wholeof the Maharashtra 
there was no dynasty more powerful than that of 
Jadav Rao, hence many historians suppose that it had 
its origin in the ancient Hindu dynasty of Devagadh. 
Though the Bhonsles did not rise so much as the 
family of Jadav Rao, still there is no doubt that they 

were also one of the chief dynasties of the south, whose 
power was to be reckoned with. We will only glance 
at one circumstance here, with regard to them, viz., 
that from the Jadavs came the mother of Shivaji 
and from the Bhonsles his father. 


( 


CHPATER IT. 


RaGuvunatus! HAvILpAR. 


Nature assumes a fearful aspect in the Konkan; 
during the monsoon; in the spring of 1553 A.D., one 
particular day had merged into an evening of the same 
fearful aspect with a threating sky. Thesun had not 
yet set, still the whole sky was covered over with. 
large and very dark clouds, and the mantle of dark- 
ness had descended upon the whole mountain range, 
enveloping the forest as well. Supremesilonce reigned 
everywhere, not a voice came from the mountain: 
summit. No noise rose from the mountain pass,. 
the forest, the valley, the sky and tho earth slept 
the same sleep of silence; it looked as if nature 
had become conscious of some storm lowering over her’ 
head, and expected it to burst shortly, ains near, 
and was breathlessly waiting for it. On the mount- 
was to bedimly discerned a narrow path; in the dis- 
tance were to be seen rows of mountains assuming 
a still darker colouring; down below was the valley 
folded in a sheet of darkness. In some places were 
seen mountain streams, gleaming like a streak of silver, 
in other places, were they completely lost in the 
surrounding darkness, and it was only the sound of 
their flowing which betrayed their presence. 


On this mountain pass was a solitary horseman 
galloping his horse. The animal was covered all over 
with froth and perspiration. The rider was _bespat- 
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tered with mud and dust and his wholo appearance 
bespoke a very long ride. His righthand held a 
lance, from his waist hung a sheathed sword, his left 
hand controlled the reins and on his arm was slung 
a shield, From the cut of his clothes and the shape 
of his turban he appeared to hail from Rajputana. 
In age he looked as if he were nearly eighteen years 
old, but still his limbs were fully developed. His skin 
must have been originally very fair, but at present 
his handsome youthful face wore ashade of blackness, 
the result of either fatigue or mental uneasiness. 
His body was finely built and woell-knit, his fore 
head was broad and high, both his eyes were full of 
lustre, his whole face betrayed signs of generousness 
and gaeatness and was beaming with intense 
light. With a view to give a little rest to the animal 
he rode, this youth, with a jump, camedown on the 
ground, tied the reins to trunk of a tree, and 
rested his lance against one of its branches. After 
that he slowly wiped away with his hand the drops 
of perspiration that had gathered on his forehead, 
throw back the thick black clusters of his hair, and 
for a moment turned his looks skywards and gazed 
on the inky firmament. 


The state of the heavens was indeed very fear~in- 
spiring and dreadful. That immediately a storm would 
burst was undoubted. The wind had begun to blow 
in gentle breezes and from the unending mov- 
ntain chains dreadful sounds had begun to rise. 


One after another were two thunder-claps heard; and 
the parched lips of the youth were moistened with a couple 
of rain—drops. This was not thé time to proceed fur: 
ther and it was best to wait under some shelter, till the 
sky was again cleared, but the youth had hardly 
time enough to beable to bestow a thought on this matter. 
The business on which he was proceeding did not 
brook of any delay, tho master whom he was serving 
was ndt the person to hear excuses of difficulty nor 
was the young cavalier himself used to making delays 
or thinking of difficulties. He took back the lance 
from its rest and vaulted into the saddle. For one 
moment only did he look at the sky, and then, again 
spurred on his steed and galloped over tho mountain- 
path, waking once more tho sleeping echoes of that 
sleeping region. 


In a very short time did the expected dréadful 
storm begin to burst over his head. From one end 
of the sky to tho other lightning began to flash. 
The roar of the thunder increased a hundredfold in 
noise as it was sent back by way of echo, in that evident- 
ly limitless mountain-country. All on a sudden 
the wind began to howl with the howlings as it were 
of a thousand demons, and it seemed that its roar 
was going to tear the mountains at once away from 
their roots. From the hundred passes onthe hill—tops 
did ear-splitting noisos begin to be heard, the flooded 
mountain-torrents and streams began to throw up 
their foam ia all directions, flashes of lightning; 
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at very short intervals, made vivid the whole scene, 
and as far as the eye could see nature was discover- 
‘ed to be in the same state of dreadful disturbance. 
The clapping of thunder in the midst of this, alter- 
nately shook the earth to its deep foundations and 
rendered it motionless. Soon after, rain began to pour 
‘down in terrents, and flooded the whole country and 
the valleys below it, while streams and brooks began 
to runa race with dull, muddy-colored foam on their 
bosoms, 

But the young rider paid no attentionto any of 
these disturbances, nothing seemed to affect him and 
he galloped on on his swift mission. At times it ap- 
peared that the strong gale would blow down both 
the rider and his horse from the pass above into the 
valley below. A+ other times, the branches of trees 
waving madly to and froon account of the storm, struck 
his turban violently, and tore it off his head making a 
deep cut on his forehead, causing blood to drop down 
into his lap from the wound. But he knew that 
the errand which he carried could not be delayed. 
He, therefore, gave not a moment of his thoughts to 
_ the storm raging about him, but urged on his horse, 
as fast as, it was possible for him to do. It rained 
thus stormily for about three hous; then the sky 
began to clear up, and suddenly thp downpour ceas- 
ed. The setting sun burst forth in all his golden 
glory and bathed the hills in a flood of yellow light, 
The leaves of the trees, glittering with a green color, 
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nowly imparted to them by the recently-stopped. 
rain, presented a unique sight as they reflected the 
hues. of the rays of the rapidly disappearing sun. 

The horseman reached his. destination-e hill-fort 
and halted his horse there. Once more did he. 
throw back from his beautiful, broad forehead, 
the rain-wetted, shining locks of his hair and. 
cast a look at the plain down below. As far as. 
the eye could see, it saw a long stretch of mountain 
ranges, from two. to three thousand feet high, present-. 
ing an enchanting sight. And everywhere, on the sides, 
the summits, and the brows of those very same 
mountains, a boundless patch of green, shining and glit- 
tering with the light of the sun, methis sight. The 
streams, with their foam increased tenfold, were danc- 
ing down with swift motion, and playing a thou- 
sand sports with the golden light of the sunset. On 
the hilltops and the mountain-summits, the- rays of 
the sun had assumed various hues; rainbow-—colors 
were, playing above the waters of the. mountain-stre- 
ams; the sky itself wore the gorgeous coloring of 
the rainbow stretching from one end to the other; 
and far away in the distance, it seemed as if clouds 
of rain, driven on by the wind, were pouring down 
the water they carried. | 

For one minute only did this beautiful aspect of 
nature fascinate the rider, but he saw that. the sun 
was near setting and therefore began at once:to ascend 
the path leading to. the fort. Directly he reached the 
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top he gave out who he was and was allowed to, 
pass.in. The sun, at the same moment disappeared 
below the horizon: the heavy fort-gates at once 
slammed-to with a thundering noise. 


The gate-keeper after shutting the gates gazed 
steadily for a while at the young man, and said, 
“You are not a moment too soon in arriving; if you 
had reached here late by a minute even, you were 
destined to pass the night outside the castle—walls.” 


“T was careful not to lose a single minute, ” 
replied the horseman. “‘ By the grace of Bhavani, I 
will keep the promise I have given my master. But 
do you think I will be able to. communicate his 
message, to, the Governor ( of the fort ) just now’? 

“The Governor himself is waiting to see you,” 
said the gate—keeper. 


On hearing this, he at once bent his steps to- 
wards the Governor's palace. Reaching there he salut- 
ed the officer, and then, unfolding the bands of his 
waist—cloth, took out a bundle of letters and de- 
livered it into, his hands. The Governor belonged to 
‘the Mowli tribe, and was one of Shivaji’s most trust- 
ed. warriors. He at once examined the bundle and find- 
ing it all nght, without caring to cast even a look 
at the young messenger, plunged into the 
contents of the despatches it contained. 


They apprised him with the commencement of the. 
war: with the Emperor of Delhi, with its state then, 
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with the ways in which Shivaji thought the Gover- 
nor would be able to help him most efficiently, and 
with the Maratha chicfiain’s intentions in certain 
matters. He perused them for a very long time, and 
then raising his eyes, rested them steadily on the 
face of the despatch-bearer. He was for once sur- 
prized .to sev the almost boyish face of that 
youth of eighteen, a face full of the traces of generosit~¢ 
and greatness; he was equally surprised to seo the. 
black clustering ringlots, soit as velvet, massed on 
his head. He again turned his eyes towards the 
despatches, and again shot a keen and_ searching 
glance-as if he were still in doubt and wanted to 
assure himself of something-on the face of that 
boyish-looking young man. At the end of this. 
operation, he said, ‘“Havildar ! your name is. Raghu- 
nathji and you are a Rajput by caste”? 


Raghunathji’s reply was a humblo but respect 


ful nod of the head. 
“You look a mere boy both in age and appear- 


ance. But in time of business you won't prove un-, 
equal to. it, I suppose?” inquired the Governor. 

“Endeavour and action, labour and pursuit, to. 
these only is human ability confined. It seems my 
master has not yet found any fault with me in Meee 
Success depends on the will of Bhavani.” 

“How did you manage. to. reach Torna Fort so. 
swiftly from Sinhgadh’? asked the. Governor. 
wonderfully, —s* 
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"Simply because I had promised my master te - 
- that effect,” rejoined Raghunath. 

The Governor felt highly satisfied with the an-— 
awer, and with a smile on his face, said, “ Indeed it 
is. useless to question you any more; your appearance 
itself gives evidence of what your trials must have 
been hike.” 
he reader will remember that Raghunathji’s. 
whole body and clothes were wet and dripping, and 
his forehead betrayed a deep cut. | 

The Governor then began to converse with him 
in detail, on the general condition of Poona and Sinh- 
- gadh, of the state of efficiency and activity in the 
Maratha, Mogul, and Rajput armies, and of their 
numbers. Raghunathji satisfied him on these points. 
to the best of his power. 

At the end of this: interview the officer aid. 
~ ©Wellt you had better cometo me to-morrow morning’ 
again. By that time my reply will be ready. And 
tell Maharaja Shivaji, in my name, that the Havil- 
dar, whom he has chosen for this business is not un-. 
worthy of it.” | 

' Raghunathji acknowledged his thanks for these: 
admiring words by bending his head down in grate: 
fulness. He then took his leave and came out of” 
_ the palace, The reason why the Governor had thus. 
tested Raghunathji was that he wanted to send 

: baok: to. Shivaji certain information, bearing om 
_ important political matters and relating to. other 

equally momentous affairs. But it was. of such a, 
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nature, that it was considered unwise to re itto 
paper, because in that case there was always the risk of. 
_ despatches falling into the hands of the enemy. Al 
the while during tho interview, he was taking notes 
in his mind, as to whether the youth was a fit per- 
son to be entrusted with the information or 
not, whether it was possible that the enemy's 
gold or aty other means might tempt him into 
communicating the very news to him; and there- 
fore as soon as Raghunathji quitted his presence, he 
smiled, gently to himself, and said, “Shivaji is really 
a clever man in this respect, he possesses an en- 
viable knack of singling out the right person for the 
7 purpose.” 





CHAPTER III. 
SARYUBALA, 





tiagnunathji bent his steps towards the temple 
of Bhavani, after he left the Governor's presence. 
A few days after the fort fell into Shivaji’s hands, 
he had founded a temple of the goddess there, and 
endowed it with her image, appointing a very high~ 
caste Brahmin of Ambar ( Jaipur ), whom he had 
speciaily invited there for tha purpose, to worship 
end look after her. It was a custom with the Mare- 
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tha chief, never to go out fora fight without first 
_ paying his devotions to his mother Bhavani, as he 
called her. 

With the full play of animal spirits common to 
his age in life, Raghunathji humming a gentle tune 
.to himself, arid now and then causing his bluck 
locks to dance on his forehead, was going towards 
the temple—building. 

The shades of evening had deepened when he 
reached the building. The disappearing red in the 
_ west falling on the white of the temple, made an in- 
teresting combination of colors, while the small garden 
on its side was being rapidly enveloped in darkness. 
The Custodian of the Mandir was not at home; so 
Raghunathji went into the garden, and sat on a piece 
of stone lying there, with a view to rest himself. 

A young maiden had also come to the same 
garden towards evening for gathering flowers. Ragunath 
happened to see her and wondered; wondered, because 
she did not appear to belong to that part of the 
country; from her dress, she seemed to be a Rajput. 
His heart began to dance within him at seeing, 
after so long a time, a maiden hailing from the same 
part of the country as his own. He was much tempted 
to at once go to her and ask her certain questions. 
But with an effort he put down the desire, and keeping 
his seat still on the same stone, under the same tree, 
began to gaze steadily at her. The more he did s0, 
the more did his heart feel attracted in. that direction. 
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The maiden was about thirteon years old. Her in- 
tensely glossy black hair, softer than silk; fell in long 
tresses over her chaeks and back, hiding slightly a 
shiniag face anja pair of black eyes, so black as to 
_ put evona wasp toshams. One mistook whether the eye- 
brows were real or the work of a painter, so beauti- 
fully arch-like did they sit upon her equally beauti- 
ful forehead. The lips were small, but red; her round 
hands and arms were adorned with golden bangles 
and wristlets. The red light of the sunset falling on 
the shining face of the maiden gave it a more 
shining appearance. From her neck and over a 
slightly rising bosom hung a necklace, moving to and 
fro with every movement. Raghunath, as we said above, 
was gazing steadily by the deepening hues of the 
sunset, at this extremely beautiful Rajput maiden, 
but his heart was at that moment ‘experiencing 8 
feeling never experienced by it before, and the flood 
of a new pleasure was drowning it with a rapidity 
hitherto unknown to him. | 

The maiden having finished her task of gathering 
flowers, was thinking of returning homewards, when 
she suddenly saw, that at some distance, there was 
a handsome-looking Rajput youth, lost in gazing at 
her. A slight shade of a feeling of. bashfulness crossed 
her face and she hung down her head. But on again 
looking up and sosing in that direction she saw that 
the youth was still standing there, that a wealth of 
z dark — covered his high forehead and his 


oe ; eyes, ‘full of lustre; that he carried in a waist a» : 
 daggor and in his hand a long lance. Even then was 

the youth looking fixedly at her. The Rajput maiden. 
too was at first taken by surprise at seeing, after 
many days, a Rajput warrior and that too in a Ma 
ratha fert. No less did the handsome figure and the 
handsome, fair face of the young man surprise her. 
~ But with downward looks, and basket in hand, she 


“ entered her house. 


It was then that Raghunath so to — cial 
hie senses. He wanted to see the temple-custodian, 
and therefore went into the temple, in a very thought- 
ful mood and waited there for his coming. 


We have said before that the custodian was a | 
high-oaste Rajput Brahmin, hailing from Amber. 
‘His name was Janardhan Dev. He was one of the 
well-known Pandits, in the court of the famous 
Raja Jayasinh, but yielding to tho entreaties of Shivaji 
and with the concurrence of the: Raja himself, he 
had elected to come to the first-conquered fort (Torna 
- Gadh ) of Shivaji. He was himself blessed with no 
children, but just before leaving his native place he 
had taken upon himself the responsibility of bringing 
up the daughter of a Rajput. Her father and Janar- 
_ dhan were intimate friends from their childhood. Her 
_ mother always regarded the wife of Janardhan in 
the place of a sister. Both her parents having died, 
Janardhan and his wife took upon themselves the 
burden of bringing her up, and after coming to Torna. 





- Ghad also alc treated her as if she were their own child’ 


After the death of Janardhan’s wife there re- 

mained no one else to share the wealth of the old 
_ man’s affection, save Saryu: and Saryubala also called. 
the old man her father, and loved him as such. Ag 
the child grew in age, she developed. incomparable 
grace and beauty, and hence, all the learned Brahmins 
of the Fort humorously compared old Janardhan to 
the old, Rishi Kanv, and his adopted beautiful Rajput 
‘maiden to Shakuntala. The old man himself was per- 
feoctly happy in the love with which the child loved 
hin, and her affection was able to make him forget 
the pangs with which he had quitted hie native 
country, Rajputana. 


| Raghunath had waited for dome time in tho tem- 
ple, when Janardhan entered. His age was about fifty 
years; his body was well-formed and even now 
it looked very. strongly—built, his eyes had quiot: 
resting in them, his chest was broud and his arma 
were long and muscular. His skin was fair and from 
his neck was hanging the sacred thread, across his 
body, like a sash. The sight of his face only was 
enough to convince one of the purity of his mind and 
the sincerity his heart. As the custodian slowly ene 
tered the temple, Raghunath left his seat and got up 
out of respect for him. : 
They greeted each other and then took their sonte, 
 Janardhan then inquired how Shivaji was. Ra 
| ie him that news. as well as all ed information 3 
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about the war, as far as he was acquainted with them, — 


ani then communicated to the oid Brahmin the ob- — 
- eigances that Shivaji had seat him, and placed a bag 


of gold mohurs in his hand, saying, “ My master. 
has requested you to worship mother Bhayani, and 


pray for his success in the war against the Moguls 


that he has embarked upon, at present. ‘It is use- 
less,’ he has said, ‘for us, human beings to hope for 
success. without her blessings.’ ” 7 


“It is incumbent on every one of us,” said the 
the old man, ralapsing into the serious, quiet tone 
natural to him, “ to strive for the preservation of our 
sacred Hindu religion. Shivaji is like a guardian 
of that religion and I will surely pray forhim, Tell 
the ataba Tales that I will leave nothing undone 
in. the matter. ’ 


“ be offered up at the Goddess’ feet, ” added the youth. 


et . ore 


_ “ He ig to be engaged in an important war and he 


; Wishes to know beforehand, the fate that will at- 
' tend him in it. Surely tho future-reading Goddess 
| will not disappoint him there.” | 


J anardhan closed his eyes for a minute, and then 


, replied in the same still, quiet tone, “To-night I will 


put his wishes at the Goddess’ foot and be able 
to tell you the answer to-morrow morning. ” ) 

ae Raghunath thanked the old man, and was on 
the, pent of leaving, when Janardhan asked, “ Have 


gas ae 
ee. 


al 


you never before been to this Fort § ? Have you come | 


here for the first time? ” ) 
“ Yes, I have come here for the first time, just 


now.” | 
‘Do you know any one in the fort? Do you 
know of any place where you can put up a again 
inquired the aged custodian. 

“No, I do not know any one. But that ise 
not matter. I will pass ee night anywhere. I 
want to leave in the morning, ’ 

“Why do you suffer inconvenience when you 


can help it?” said Janardhan in a tone full of 
kindness. 


“By God’s grace, I never take these things in 
tho light of inconveniences. ' am long since accustom- 
“ed to pass my nights thus. ’ | 

Janardhan said, “ Boy! In times of war, incon- 
veniences are inevitable, but you have no;need to un- 
dergo such a trouble now. You had better put up 


SREP we ae) si ee tm 


here. My adopted child will look to you and prepare = 


your supper. Take rest for the night here, and, if you 
like,. go away inthe morning after learning the God- 
doss reply. ” 

en heart g yave a bound at these ss 
he felt his bosom was sinking under some violent 
blow. Was it pain or the excess of joy?. -Who 


sia ain G@aian 


was Janardhan’s adopted daughter? Was she the self- 


same Rajput beauty whom he had seen in the garden} | 


TRE NECKLACE, 


0 








c It was past one saith of the night when, Saryu — 
completed the preparations for the stranger's supper. 
While. Raghunath sat down before the plate, Saryu 
, stood behind to sorve him. It is still the custom in 
the Maratha country for some lady ofthe house to 
come and serve tho guest.+ 


He sat down to his meal, but his heart was — 
not at rest. Good Saryu had taken a deal of trouble 
in preparing it, and had cooked a variety of dishes, 
but poor Raghunath did not know his own mind as- 
to what to eat and what not to eat. Janardhan, to 
provide agreeable company, launched zealously forth into 
- the stories of Rajputana, to which Raghunath some- 
times replied by a nod of his head, and sometimes in a 
fit: of forgetfulness, gave the go-by. 


The supper was finished. Saryu then handed him 
sweet, cool sherbet in a goblet of dazzling, white marble, 
but the distracted youth, instead of taking it in his 

hand, cast such a longing look at the server of 


* There is nothing unusual in the ladies of the 
house serving guests at dinner, in those parts of India, | 
such: as Gujarat, the Deccan and others, where unlike 
as in. Bangal, the Zenana system i is not in ~—. 
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: the goblet, that it seemed that his very heart. was 

passing out with his looks. Tho four eyes met, 
Saryu’s face blushed slightly; she hung down her 
head and slowly walked away. Raghunath too felt | 
ashamed of his conduct and did not dare leok up. | 


Saryu’s duties of attendance had not yet ended. 
She brought water for the guest to wash his hands 
and clean his mouth. Raghunath this time did not 
play the part of a savage; ho kept his head down 
and satisfied himself with the sight of her beautiful 
golden-bangled hand, and her plump, fair, round arm, 
adorned with equally precious ornaments. But a heavy, 
long sigh escaped him. 


‘ Raghunath then retired es bed. He did sot go 
to sleep, but gently opened the door of the house, 
entered the garden, and began to pace it to and 
iro, by the light of the stars. 


What must the young warrior be thinking of, 
gazing at the dark firmament, relieved only by the 
light of a few shining stars ? The shadow of — 
the night was slowly advancing and making it darker, 
and in that shadow were reposing, man, beast, insect, _ 
the whole of the world. Not a voice was to be heard; 
from tho fort, at intervals, only did the “all well” 
of the watchman relieve the dread silence: at every — 
watch were the sounds of bells echoed back from 
the sleeping fort and. the silent mountains, shewing © 
that one watch had relieved tho other. What was the — 


bade of Raghunath’ s thoughts in this dark, 
7 silent night? —— a 


| ‘The young warrior himself did not Enea, : 
' why instead of lying in his comfortable bed he was 
pacing the garden. He folt till thon he was a mere 
child, but all on a sudden, as it were, the quiet blue 
sky of his life was illuminated by a streak of some 

new light, that his hitherto supine thoughts and rest- 
— leas feelings had now assumed a new phase of activity. 
A hundred times did the delightful vision of the Raj- 
put maiden flit across his mind’s eye: the selfsame 
pair of brows, as if pencilled by the hand of a pain- 
ter, the same sweet—honeyed lips, which put the flowers 
to shame even, the same dark mass of hair, the same 
pair ofround, plump hands, the selfsame large eyes, 
full of love, and the selfsame incomparable, heart—en- 
chanting grace! Raghunath ! are you engaged in think- 
ing whether you would be able to win her? Who 
are you? But a mere common MHavildar: Janardhan 
is @ high caste Rajput Brahmin. Is it allowable for 
a common Khshatriya Rajput to think even of poseess- 
ing her hand? Why do you distress your mind by 
harbouring such vain desires ? Raghunath! Why do 
you burn your mind by a thirst which can never 
be satisfied? | 


‘But, in youth, hope is strongest, we never feel 


a4 disoppointed all at once; we think even the impossible 


: to. be — the improbable ta be probabie. — 
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What ther was Raghunath contemplating when he | 
was so steadily gazing at the heavens;?, He stopped, 
after a long and weary pacing; stood with his hands 
crossed over his bosom for a minute, and began to murmur: 


“Tf the Almighty helps mo, surely I will succeed. 
_Man can attain to fame, glory, good name; why can- 
“not I then ? Am I weaker in physique than others? 
Are my hands less possessed of strength than those 
of others? O ye gods! help me. I will keen the 
name of my revered father, in wars; I will attain to 
the respect which is tho due of every Rajput. But 
what aftor? What after I attain to these? Why, 
then I will not be unworthy of your hand, Saryu ! 
I will thon whisper sweetly into your ears, what I 
have been thinking of to-day. I will then take your 
beautiful hands into these trombling hands of 
mine, and lock thom there. I will then tak, your 
graceful body into my arms and place it on my 
et bosom. I will then place your sugary red 
lips——.” But he stopped short here. ne thought he 


was running mad. 


This pouring out of his feelings «had rolieved 
him a little, and he was returning towards the house 
with a quieter mind, when suddenly he saw something 
glittering lying on the road; he stooped down 
to examine it closely and found that it was a neck- 
lgco-a nocklace formed of big pearls and emeralds. 
He at once knew to whom it belonged. It was the 
very necklace, which the provious evening had adorn-, 
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ed the neck and bosom of Saryu. It was possible 


7 then that unconsciously she had dropped it there. 


Raghunath turned his eyes towar ds the sky and said, 
‘ God! is this a premonition of what I am to get 
hereafter?” =~ 


He picked it up and put it on himself, and then 
entering the house went to sleep, and slept soundly till 
the next morning. Getting up then, he went to Janardhan 
and was apprised of what reply the Goddess had 


- given to Shivaji’s question. It was, “ Victory in the 


—. 


war-with the Mlechhas Che ee » Defeat in 
the war with ¢o-religionists, ’ 


Before quitting the fort, Radtuaath tried ,to see 
Saryu. When she went into the garden for pick- 
ing flowers for the morning worship, Raghunath also 
quietly followed her. Controlling but ineffectively the 


emotions that surged within his breast, in a trembling 


voice he. said, “ Beautiful maiden ! Last night, I hap- 
pened to pick up this necklace here. I have come to 
you toreturn it. I hope you will excuse the PeMnnOss 
of an entire stranger, in thus coming to you. ’ 


Hearing these gentle genie Saryu turned back 
to see from whom they came. And what did: 
she see? The same generous and manly-looking face, 


- the same high forehead, partially hidden by dark. 


curls, the same pair of lustrous eyes, the same. 


young warrior, of ths previous evening. Her fair 


a ‘WAS again suffused with an intense red. | 
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“Tf the sweot maiden would butallow it,” continue 
ed Raghunath, in the samo gentle tone, “ I will put this 
béautiful necklace again in its usual place. If she 
would but kindly allow this previlege, God will shower 
happiness and blessings on her.” 


Saryu, but for once raised her large, abashed eyes to 
look at Raghunath; but that one look from those large, 
lovely eyes was sufficient to upsot his heart for ever. 
The next moment sho again felt overcome by 
shame and lowered thom. Raghunath interpreted the 
silence of tho maiden into consent and, slowly and gently, 
put back-slipped back-the necklace into its original place, 
taking care not to touch Saryu’s body. 

After this, both stood silent fora moment, 
when the young Rajput again took the lead in break- 
ing the silence, and said “Now, then you had better 
give leave to the guest to depart.” 


In the look that Saryu now cast upon Raghw- 
nath, feelings of bashfulness and distraction were united. 
But she at once ‘turned her eyes down on the earth 
and said, in a very gentle and indistinct voice, “I 
am much obliged to you. If you come to this Fort 
again, I hope you will put up in this same temple 
of my father’s.” : 7 


The first drop of rain, in the mouth of the 
thirsty chatak bird, the sight of the first red gleam of 
~ the dawning morn to tho eyes of tho misled night- 
traveller, could not have poured more pleasure than 


f 
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what, these words of Saryu did in the heart of Raghu- 
nath. The rippling stream of her sweet speech was enough 
_ fo drown his whole heart, as if it were, ina sea of delight. 


‘ Boautiful lady, ” he replied, “ I am another’s ser- 
vant, and war is my profession. I do not know when 
I shall come again, whether I will be able to come 
again at all, I cannet say. But as long as I live, I 
will not for a moment forget your courteousness, your 
anxiety to see me comfortable, and lastly your 
divine beauty. ” 

Saryu could not, did not know how to reply to 
this. But Raghunath saw that those two large eyes 
wore full of water. His own eyes, too, were not dry. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SHAYASTKHAN., 
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- Although for some years past, the power ef 
“Shivaji was increasing, his kingdom was getting wider, 
and the number of forts under him was being added 
to, till A. D. 1662, the Emperor of Delhi had not 
Seriously considered the question of putting him down. 
In this yoar, Shayastkhan was given the title of 
Amir-ul-Oomra, and sent to the Deccan, with 
orders to at onco subdue Shivaji. The Viceroy was 
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successful in wresting Poona, Chakan Durg, and 
som3 other places from the Marathas. In the 
next year, that is, about the time when this novel 
begins, Shayastkhan had planned a complete and sud- 
den overthrow of the Maratha chioftains. Under instruc- | 
tions from Delhi, the famous Raja Jasvatsinh of 
Marwar, joined, with a large army, the Mogul troops 
of the Deccan, led by their Mahomedan Viceroy. 
Therefore, Shivaji’s troubles now gathered thick upon. 
him, The united army of the Moguls and Rajputs had 
encamped near Poona, and the very house in which 
Shivaji had passed the days of his childhood with his 
mother, the house of Dadaji Konddev, was now the 
headquarters of Shayastkhan’s personal staff. The Ma- 
homedan gencral was fully cognisant of the clevernoss 
of Shivaji, and so he had issued strict orders that no - 
Maratha was to be allowed to enter Poona except - 
with his leave. Shivaji was also lying encamped in 
the neighbouring fort of Sinhgadh, with his troops. 
But, the Deccani soldiers had not yet become matured 
in the art of war, and hence, it was not advisable 
for them to face, in an open battlefield, the com- 
paratively more experienced and disciplined troops. 
of the Mogul Emperor. To Shivaji, therefore, the 
only ‘way to uphold his own independence, and extend 
the kingdom of the Hindus, appeared to he in falling. 
back. on ingenuity, cleverness, and tactics, -_ 


Towards the end of the month of Chaitra, the 
much~feared Mogul general, Shayastkhan, was. one 
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evening, sitting in his house, at the head of a war 
council. The topic of discussion was the finding out 
of some way by which Shivaji could be defeated. 


It wasan irony of fatethat the drawing room 
of Dadaji Konddev furnished the scene of delibera- 
tions, which had the defeat of Shivaji in view. Bright 
lamps were burning there in all directions, and the cool 
breeze of the ovening, wafted through the windows, 
the perfume of tho garden flowers into the room. The 
whole sky was dark, where only a star or two were 
twinkling. 

“The Maratha soldiers are bound to fly away 
like dry leaves before a stormy wind,” spoke Anwarkhan, 
a parasite of Shayastkhan, “ before the Mogul host, 
under your Excellency. Nay it seems to me, they 
will, out of fear, run down into the very bowels of 
the earth.” . | 
.. ned know, ” interposed Chandkhan, an old hand, 
who had for somotime past seen the strength of the 
Marathas, “they have more strongth than that even.” 

“ Really ! how is that ?” wonderingly interrogated 
Shayastkhan. | 

Your Excellency, the Refuge of the world, re- 
members tho difficulty we had last year, in driving 
out somo of these mountsineors who had gained a 
footing in the Chakan Fort. Our entire army had 
to be wholly engaged for two months, before we 
could conquor thoFort. A considerable number of 
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our soldiers had to fall in recovering one single fort. 
Then, again, this year, our army had been spread - 
‘everywhere, still Netaji Palekar has ravaged the 
whole country from Ahmednagar to Aurangabad, as 
if he was provided with wings, and was able to fiy.” 


“ Chandkhan, you are advanced in years, ” said 
Shayastkhan, “and therefore perhaps,” youfialk as if 
you were afraid of these mountain rats. Formerly you 
never felt afraid like this, ” | 


Blood rushed into tho face of the old warrior 
at this taunt, but ho remained silent. 


Anwarkhan thought the occasion too good to be 
allowed to escape without a compliment to the Mogul 
general. Therofore, he said, “ Retuge of tho world, well- 
spoken. Indeed, these Marathas are like rats. We 
cannot help admitting. that truly like mountain-rats, 
they are able torun away and hide themselves in 
their holes. ” 


“Would to God, that He would protect us from 
these rats, who, I am suro will not fail ta lay a mine 


through Poona, and come out on the other side, ” re- -” 
joined Chandkhan. 


“ We have got thousands and thousands of strong- 
clawed Delhi cats hero, ” said Shayastkhan. “ What 
can the rats do, in the face of this ?” 

_« Bravo,” “Bravo, ” exclaimed the councillors by. 
way of complimenting and approving tho Viceroy’s 
spesch. | | 
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For some time, great fun was thus dorived at 
tho expense of the Marathas, and then the discussion 
ran into the mode of the warfaro to be_ adopted. After 
the bitter experience gained in the subjugation of 
the*Chakan Fort, Shayastkhan had become convinced 
that the taking of Maratha forts all at once was a 
hopeless task. Therefore, he said, “ This country, is 
-full of hill-forts, and if we were to employ ourselves 
in conquering all of them, one after another, I do 
not know when we shall be able to fulfil the task 
upon which we have been sent by the Emperor. Igo 
further and doubt whethor it can ever be fulfilled, 
at this rate. ” 


It was now that Chandkhan saw an opening for 
putting in what he had to say, “ Protector of the 
world ! In hill-forts lies the strength of the Marathas, 
They never face us ina pitched battle. And even when 
they do so and aro defeated, they lose nothing by 
their defeat. Because their whole country is mountain- 
ous. We are thercforo, never able to know at what 
other place, will their army next appear, after they fly 
away from us from a particular spot. But if on the 
other hand, we are able to tako their forts, one after 
another, they will surely in the long run be compel- 
led to yield to us. ” 


. Shayastkhan had not yet forgotten the taking 


of Chakan, so he did not quite fall in with Chand- 
khan’s suggestion. “ Why ?” said ho, “If the Mara- 
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thas beat a retreat after a defeat, do you think, we 
Jannot pursue them? Have we not got cavalry with 


us? Will it not be able to go after the whole Marathe 
army and destroy it?” 


“If a battle takes place in an open: feld, we 
are sure to win, ” said ‘Chandkhan, “and not only 
that, but if we are able to catch them up in pursuit, 
why, undoubtedly we- can annihilate their whole army. 
But unfortunately in the whole of India, there is no 
eavalry such, as can successfully pursue the Maratha 
horsemen, in their hilly country and catch them. Our 
horses are big and our horsemen are weighted down 
with heavy armours, and a lot of weapons. On a level 
plain, and in a face-to-face struggle their strength 
is immense, their power is such as cannot be checked. 
But in such a country their very intercourse with | 
ons another proves an obstacle. The Maratha horses 
are very small ponies, and their horsemen are able to 
leap from hill-top to hill-top like goats, and run from 
one valley to another, or from one cave to another, 
like deer. Therefore, Prseten of the world, condescend 
to follow your humble servant’s advice. At prosent 
Shivaji is in the Sinhgadh Fort, besiege him there. 
In the course of a month, or at the most a couple — 
of months, we will be able to invest it, Shivaji will be-— 
come our captive and victory will rest with the Emperor, — 
“What good result would come out of our waiting here 
for the Marathas to come up? What advantage 
would be secured to us by. even pursuing them, or, 


going out to meet them ? Your Excellency has seen, 
that all on a sudden Netaji passed on from near us, 
ravaged the parts between Ahmednagar and Aurang- 
abad, Rustam Zaman pursued him, but what could 
he do ?”” | 

_ Shayastkhan flew into a passion at being remind- 
ed of Rustam’s failure. “Rustam Zaman has proved 
@ traitor, he has deliberately allowed Netaji to es- 
cape, and I am going to make him pay the penalty 
of his offence. Chandknan! you too do not advise 
a face-to-face battle with the Marathas. Is there 
not one amongst all the officers of the Mogul se a 
bold enough for the enterprise ?” 


Anger flashed from Chandkhan’s eyes at these 
words and his face became intensely red. But ho 
at once turned it back, and brushed away a tear 
from his eyes. Ho, then, looked at the general, and. 
said slowly, “I cannot advise you any more now. 
Your Excellency has only to now fix the line of action. 
Your slave will follow it to the very bitter end. ” 


At this momont a soldier came and announeed 
the arrival of a Brahmin ambassador from Sinhgadh, 
Mahadevji *Nyaya Shastri by name, and. said that 
he was waiting below for admittanee. Shayastkhan 
was also expecting him, so he at once ordered him 
to be brought in. All the councillors too were 

very anxious to see him. 
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In a short time, the Brahmin ambassador en- 
fered the council—-hall; The Shastri had not yet 
reached the age of forty, and like the people of 
his country, he was short and thickset in body — 
and of a black color. But still, his face was hand- ':. 
some, his chest broad, his arms long, his eyes showed 
seriousness and intellect, on his forehead was a long 
tilak ( mark ) of sandalwood—paste, and from his 
neck hung the special mark of a Brahmin, his sacred 
thread. He was clothed ina loose coat of cotton stuff, 
so his lineaments could not distinctly be seen. His 
head bore a big round turban, so big that it covered 
the whole of his face under its shadow. Shayast-. 
khan received him with due honor, and asked him to 
take a seat. | 


“What news from Sinhgadh?” inquired the 
general. | 

In reply, the Brahmin quoted a Sanulett isis 
from the Shastras, which referred to the exile of 
Rama from Ayodhya, and which was to the effect, 
that although there were a hundred rivers in the 
forests of Dandkaranya and Panchvati, the seats. 
of his exile, Rama could never forget the pain he — 
felt in tearing himself away from the shores of his own 
Saryu river, near Ayodhya: similarly, he said, “ Shivaji _ 
possesses many forts besides Sinhgudh, but for that, do - ° 
you think he can forego the painful vanes of — 
Poona, still in your hands ?” | | 


Bhayastkhan seemod to. have felt a Tittle grat ? 
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- ed- at this. ‘“ Teli your master, ” he said, therefore, 

_. “ yes, it is. so. The principal fort we have takert. 
It is vain for him to fight any more, now. He had 
better, therefore, accept the supremacy of the Lord 
ef Delhi. I hope he will do so. ” 


Tho Brahmin smiled a little, and opee more 
replied to the general by a Sanskrit shloka: “‘ The 
chatak bird is unable to communicate its desires to 
the moon, but the moon coming to know of them 
gratifies them, on account of her own. merciful tem- 
per.” ‘Great persons always help the poor in this 
way, ” ho continued, in the spirit of the verse, ‘Maha- 
raja Shivaji has, at present, lost both Poona and. 
Chakan, and hence is ashamed to even pray for the 
terms of a poaco, but great men, like your Excellency, 
see through his desires, and he is ready to accept 
whatever is given by you in charity. ”’ 


_ Shayastkhan could not control his feelings of 
joy. “ Panditji, I cannot express fully how deeply 
‘I have been impressed by your learning, ” rejoined 
the general in a fit of delight, “ how sweet and full 
of feeling is your Sanskrit language.?4.But are you 
serious ? Does Shivaji really want to make a peace ?” 


In reply came another Sanskrit verse from the 
repertory of the learned Mahadevji. He recited, 
“We have become distracted and disturbed by the 
lion-liko bravery of the troops of the Emperer of 
Delhi and are crying out ‘protect us,’ ‘protect us.” 


& 
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Tt was impossiblo this time for the Mahommedar 
commander to conceal his dolight. Ho said “ Shastri, 
I have become charmed with your Sanskrit knowledge. 
Butif you have really come to sue for the terms of poace, 
where are your credentials, shewing your appointment 
by Shivaji for that purpose ?” 

The Shastri, thereupon very gravely took out his: 
credentials from amongst tho folds of his coat, and. 
handed them to Shayastkhan. Ho looked at them 
for a long timo, and then said, ‘“ Well I do feel 
satisfied with thom. Now, will you tell me what 


terms you Want to have? ” 
“ My master has charged mo to tell you, ” re- 
plied the umbassador, “ that, since you have got a 
victory over him in the beginning, it is useless for 
him to fight any more, ” 
“Well” ? complacently said Shayastkhan, “What 
more ” ? 
“Tt is for that reason that he has become anxi- 
ous, ” continued the Brahmin, “ to conclude a peace. ”” 


“ That’s not at all bad, ” interposed tho gratified 
general. 

“ Now, therefore, what he wants to know, are- 
the conditions which the Emperor means to impose: 
_ upon him, so that, knowing them he may try to. ob- 
serve them, ” added the Shastri, very seriously. © | 

“The first and foromost condition is, that he 
should acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor | 


. 
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a of Dolhi and be his vassal. Is your mastor agreo- 
able to that?” interrogated Shayastkhan. | 

“Tam not authorised to tell your Excellency 
whether he consents to it or not. My duty is only 
to communicate to him, what is stated here. He will 
then think over the matter, and let you know his 
consent or Othorwise,” was the Jearned Brahmin’s 
cautious roply. 
| “All right, ” said, Shayastkhan, “the first condition 
- as the ackowledgment of the Emperor’s Lordship; 
the second is to allow all the forts conquered by the 
Moguls to romain in thoir possession; the third is 
that you shall have to evacuate Sinbgadh and certain 
other forts. ” 

Mahadevji inquired their names. 


“T will let you know, by a letter in a couple 
of days, ” said Shayastkhan, and then continued, “‘ the 
fourth and the last condition is, that all the remain- 
ing country and forts, which Shivaji might retain in 
his possession, he would be allowed to retain as a 
Jagir (estate ) under the superior lordship of the 
Mogul Emperor, and he will have to pay o certain 
sum by way of annual subsidy for holding them. Let 
your master know those coditions. But, will you please 
see that I am enabled in three or four days to learn 
whether Shivaji accepts them or not?” 


“ Your Excellency’s orders 1 will duly and 


be faithfully communicate to him. We are noW on- 
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gaged in tho preliminaries of peace, is it possible 
to stop all fighting till the timo that it is finally 
decided whether peace is or is not te be ?”? was the 
next important question put by the diplomatic Brahmin. 


“Perhaps not. I nevor trust the wily and erafty' 
Maratha. There is no kind of eraftiness in the world 
up to which he is not. As long as peace is not, for 
once and ever, established, we will fight and harass 
you and annoy you. If you can pay ' us back in our 
coin, you too are at liberty to do so. 


This spirited reply of the Mogul silenced the 
Brahmin, who saying, “ so letit bo, ”. bid adieu te the 
council. But his eyes were all tho time flashing out 
sparks of fire. 


Slowly did he come out of the hesdquartens 
building. He scannod each door, and examined overy 
window closely, whilo passing out in a leisurely manner, 
His conduct surprised a Mogul soldior, on duty. there, 
who asked him, “ Panditji, what are you looking at ?” 

The Brahmin was more than a match fer him. 
He said,‘ My master, Shivaji, played in this house in 
the days of his childhood. You have taken this houso, 
and on looking at it, the thought came into my mind, 
that one by one you will take away all our forts — 
even. Alas! God help us in this situation! ” | 

The sentry felt flattered. He laughed, and said, | 
“You will not gain anything by fruitlessly grieving - 
over it, You had better look to your business.” 


c 


' Soon after didthe Shastri disappoar in tho trewd- 
ed streets of busy Peona. ; 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Tur PrRitst AT AN AUSPICIOUS FUNCTION. 


al 
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The Brahmin crossed one after another of the 
many streots of Poona, and took a mental note of 
overy spot by whichhe passed. He stopped at ond 
or two shops also,. with the pretence of buying some 
artickes, and in conversation with the people there, 
gathered some special information. After this, he 
crossed the Bazar streot, loft the broad high road and 
entered a narrow lane, All the lamps there, as it was 
a little late in the night for the inhabitants of the lane, 
were extinguished, and the occupiers of the houses 
themselves had shut their doors and gone to sleep. 





He proceeded far up the lane by himself. The 
darkness of the sky was relieved by the faint light 
of a couple of stars only, the whole of Poona was 
asleep, and nature was quietly resting. While thus 
walking Mahadevji felt ho was being dogged by some 
one, because he thought, he heard behind him the 
sound of some one’s footfall. Ho, therefore, stopped 
all of a sudden, and breathlessly strained his ears in 
the direction from which he thought the noise cathe, 
“but he did not boar any thing. bs 
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He .again continued his walk, but had not 
gone far, when again he felt he was being followed. 
His brain now began to. become alittle more active. He 
questioned to himself whether he was being shadowed. . 
by some one, in this dark night ? If so, whether he . 
was afraid of a foo? If the latter had he come to 
know who he was? He thus anxiously racked. his 
brain for a while, and then noiselessly did he draw — 
out a sharp knife from the sleeve of his cotton-coat — 
and concealed himself on one side of the road. He 
then stood keenly gazing into the darkness before 
him, but there appeared to be no one there. Every 
living being was asleep, every other thing in nature 
was silent and quict reigned everywhere. | 


Withstill his mind full of suspicion, the Brahmin 
returned to the lighted Bazar. In its many shops, 
many persons of various creeds and communities were 
engaged in selling and buying various articles, and the 
object of the Brahmin was to mix himself up in 
the crowd to escape the eye of his pursuer, suppos- 
ing there was any. After walking about in the 
crowd for a time, he at once darted into a lane, 
and then, crossing rapidly a network of other lanes, 
he cameouton outskirts of the city, and with bated 
breath, took rest for many moments. Round about 
him: there was noiselessness; all around, the roads, the 
hills, the huts, and the houses wore the quiet of the 
grave, the night-sky was covered with an impenetra- 
ble cleak of darkness, as was the earth. But all at 
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ones, was a shrill whistle heard,as if coming from 
the very depths of this darkness; the heart of the 
Brahmin began to throb violently, but still he 16 

mained quietly standing whore he was. 


. A minute after, was the same signal repeated. 
But this. time Mahadevji did away with all ideas of 
danger, he thought, it was only the watchman on 
the city walls, passing the watchword from one part 
to another. But unfortunately, the watchman on his 
rounds, came to the very same lane, in which Maha- 
deyjihad concealed himself. It wasa very narrow lano, 
and the Brahmin had, therefore, no other alternative 
but to keep himself as close to one side as possible. 
He did so, with hissharp knife, unsheathed in his hand. 


The watchman , looking slowly andscrutinisingly in 
all directions about him, came near the very spot 
where Mahadevji was hiding himself. He happened 
to look on the very side where the Brahmin was 
standing. His heart began to quake within him, he felt 
that the blood in his veins had stopped running, but still 
he held his breath, tightened his grasp on the knife 
in his hand more firmly, and awaited the deveiopment 
of this strange event. 


But the watchman could not see in anything in the 
darkness, so he again left the spot walking leisurely 
away. Mahadevji also came out cautiously and wiped 
away the perspiration which had ee on his 
= forehtad. 
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He then knocked at the door of @ house near 
to that place, and one of Shayastkhan’s Maratha 
soldiers, in answer to it, came out. They both, to- 
gether, afterwards went very secretly to a place in 
Poona, where it was difficult indeed for those who ' 
were not in the secret to penetrate. Reaching there. 
both of them sat down and opened a conversation. 


In answer to the question of the Brahmin, 
whether all was ready, the soldier said that it wasso. , 


‘‘ Have you procured the necessarry Heense i 
further inquired the Brahmin. 

The soldier said, “yes”. 

Again was an indistinct noise, as of some human steps 
approaching, fell on the Brahmin’s ears. Mahadevji 
now lost. his temper and with eyes red with anger, 
went out to meet whoever he might be, face to face. 
He tried hard and long to look through the darkness and 
find him out, but could see nothing, so he again slowly 
retraced his steps. “Have you come here, empty- 
handed ?” was his suddon question at this time, to 
the soldier. : 

He drew out a sheath from his bosom, and 
shewed it to the Brahmin, who said, “ yes that’s’ 
right. But be on your guard. ” He.then took up 
the thread of their original conversation, and aa : 
‘when is the marriage to take place ? ” 


“To-morrow,” replied the soldier. , 
“ Have you obtained the requisite Eee m 7 
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~' © You” said he. 
- ~ “For how many people ? ” 

The soldier said, “I could not get permission 
for a Jarger number than ten bandsmen and thirty | 
armed men for escort, ” 

“That’s not so kad, At what hour is it to be ?” 

“ After one watch of the night is over.” 

“Good. Will the bridegroom’s procession start 
from this direction ?”’ 

“ That’s what I remember tohave been arranged, ” 

“The bandsmen will play upon their instruments 
most lustily, I suppose ? ” 

“Tt is so. as far as I remember, ” 

“All the family members and relatives of the 
bridegroom are to gather together, as far as possible, 
Is it not so?” 

“ Yos, ” | 

It was at the end of this dialogue that the 
 Brahmin’s face unbent itself and wore a slight smile. 
* I will be the officiating priest of this auspicious 
function.” said he.“ It will result in a state of 
eircumstances which perhaps will go near the destruction 
of the whole of India, ” 


‘Before he. could finish this sentence, all of a 
sudden, an arrow shot from some invisible corner 
struck the chest of the Brahmin. It was surely a 
messenger of death, and no one else could have sur- 
vived the shot, but the loose cotton-coat of the 
- Shastri ‘concealed » suit of steel armour, so the arrow 
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struck against it, and fell down. But before he could: 
recover from this sudden attack, a lance was hur led. 
against him. Its shock threw him down on the 
ground, but again his armour saved him. The lance 
could not penetrate its steel plates, and Mahadevji 
was on his lees in a trice. But whose figure did his 
sight encounter as he got up? It was a tall Mogul 
warrior, Witha naked swordinhand. It was Chandkhan. 


That day, in the council-room Shayastkhan had 
all but declared Chandkhan to be a coward. But 
this Mogul warrior had grown gray in the profession 
_ of arms, and till that moment no one had. dared to 
insinuate such a charge against him. Tho mental 
struggle that then ensued within him, was simply beyond 
description. He did not see any good in communieating 
it to others, but he had taken a vow to himself, 
that he would do a deed which would not but 
compel Shayastkhan -to eat back his words. If he 
were not successful in doing it, he had resolved upon 
sacrificing his lifeim some way or other, in the 
coming fight. 


He had suspected the Brahmin, from his actions, 
in the council-room itself. He knew Shivaji parti- 
culerly well. His extraordinary power, his possession 
of many hill-forts, his incomparable and swift-riding 
cavalry, bis faith in the Hindu religion, his intense 
desire to found a Hindu Empire, and his avowed 
 dntention of proteeting the liberty of tho Hindus, 
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Were fully known to Chandkhan. Ho know that 7 
at was not probable that in the very commencemend 
of his war with the Moguls, Shivaji would accept a 
quiet defeat, and approach them with the terms 
of a peace; Shivaji was too shrewd and too spirited 
- for that: still there was the Brahmin with his credentials 
* from Shivaji: surely there must a screw loose some- 
where. Who could this Brahmin be ? What was 
the secret mission upon which ho was bent ? These 
and other such questions had presented themeelv 68 
then before Chandkhan’s mind. 

Not only that, but the very talk of the Brahmin 
had‘ raised a suspicion in the mind of the Mogul. 
He had marked that at every taunt levelled against 
the Marathas, the eye of the Brahmin shone with a 
strange lustre. But he had spocially refrained from 
mentioning all these suspicious circumstances to - 
Shayastkhan. Why should he do it? To again hear 
reproaches for telling a truth. But he had there 
and thon, made up his mind to d¢datch hold of the 
suspicious ambassador, and had since that time been 
dogging his steps. He had hbosn following his move- 
ments, through every road, and through every lane, with- 
out exposing himself. The Brahmin under this system 

of surveillance: had not for a moment been able to 
ae — the eagle eye of Chandkhan. 
ee ‘He had listened to every word of the dialogue 
: ae the soldier and ‘the Shastri. His sharp in- 
— -tellect at once told him, what the upshot of it. all 
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was; he therefore thought, he would do best to kill 
the Brahmin at once, and take the soldier to the 
general. By doing so, he would, undoubtedly, be 
able to gain his object and wipo away his disgrace. 
He thought to himself, that he would speak to the — 
general somewhat like this. “ Your Excellency, sees 
now, that I have not grown gray in war,« for 
nothing; that I am neither a coward nor an evil-wisher 
of the Emperor. I hopo, that, from the efforts with 
which I have successfully traced this conspiracy and — 
brought it to your notice, you will, in future leara 
no’ to despise tho counsels of this aged slave..’ 


| But alas ! that Chandkhan did not realise, that 
after all hope is but a fleeting shadow. | 


Beforo Mabadevji had been able to get up, full 
length, from tho ground, Chandkhan saw that both 
his arrow and lance had failed in their object. He 
therefore, took a sudden leap from where he was 
standing, and throwing himself upon the Brahmin, 
dealt him a violent blow with his dagger. But it 
struck against his armour, and the blow felt flat 
effectless. , 


“In an evil hour hast thou followed mo,” said — 
Mahadevji, and in a winkling tucking up his sleeves, — 
raised the sharp knife, in his hand above, towards the 
sky. The next moment, did the blow from that strong 
hand descond on Chandkhan’s bosom, and his dead 7 
body rolled on the ground. 
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~. he Brahmin bit his thin lips, till blood appear- 
ed on them; his eyes actually rained down sparks 
of fire. But, he gradually became quiet, and again 
concealed the knife in his coat, and made only one 
remark, ‘“ Shayastkhan ! This‘ is the first fruit of 
dispising the Marathas, Bhavani willing, you will get 
another fruit to-morrow. ” 


While Chandkhan was giving up his life, for a 
‘business perfectly worthy of a soldier, Shayastkhan 
was sleeping a happy sleep, and dreaming happy 
dreams of subjugating Shivaji ! 

Tho Maratha soldier did not realise fully what 
had happened, till some time. He then took in the 
serious nature of the deed, and anxiously said, “ Sir! — 
what have you done? This will surely result in a 
confusion to-morrow, and all our plans go to nought.” 


“Nothing will go to nought,” coolly replied the 
Shastri. “I know, Chandkhan was disgraced in to- 
day's council meeting. And, therefore, if he does not 
attend it for some time, no one will remark his ab- 
sence. But you had better throw his dead body into 
this deep well before you go away. And remember 
that it takes place after one watch of the night, 
to-morrow. ” 

“Yes after one watch of the night,” rejoined 
the soldi-r. 


_ The Brahmin then left Poona, without any more 
. words, noisolessly. At three or four places, he was 
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challenged by the guard on duty, but he showed 
them the passport given him in Shayastkhan’s own 
hands, and they allowed him, therefore, to go out of 
the city without any more ado. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Rasa JASVATSINE. 





At about the second watch of the night, the 
Rajput Prince, Raja Jasvatsinh was sitting alone 
in his tent. His chaek rested on his hand, and he 
appeared to be in a very thoughtful frame of mind. 
Only a single lamp was burning in the tent before 
him, and there was no one else inside. The word of 
the Maratha ambassador coming to see him, was at 
this time brought to him. The Raja asked him to 
be shown in; he was waiting for him. 


Mahadevji Nyaya Shastri entered the tent, the 
Raja reeeived him with honour, and seated him ona 
seat befitting his dignity. 


Then for a moment, Jasvatsinh relapsed into 
silence. It was difficult to see what was engaging 
his mind so seriously. Mahadevji was watching the 
‘Rajput’s face with a keen cyoe, all this while. . The 
Raja was the first to break this silence: “ I have re- 
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coived your master’s letter,” said ho, “ and have 
made myself acquainted with its contents. Have you 
to say anything more than that ?” 


“My master has not sent me here, to tell you 
anything. He has sent me to you to express his 
regret and grief, ” said Mahadeviji. | 

“We have not yet taken anything more, than 
only Poona and Chakandurg. Does he feel regret for 
only these small losses ?” asked Jasvatsinh, 


“ He does not grieve over the loss of his fort, 
he has innumerable other forts, ” interposed the 
Brahmin. 


. “Then does he regret his misfortune in being em- 
broiled ina war with the Moguls ?” interrogated the 
‘Rajput Prince. 

“ He does not take it in the light of a misfortune, 
and even if it wero so, ho has not yet learnt to grieve 
ever misfortunes,” somewhat proudly rejoined the 
ambassador. | | 


_ “ Then what is he grieving for ?” was Jasvatsinh’s 
_ direct question. He had failed to eke out anything 
from the Brahmin’s cautious replies, 


_ “He who is the head of the Hindu nation, he 
who is tho gem of the Khshatriya caste, he who is 
the proud protector of the sacred Hindu religion, 
him, seeing now, a servant of the Mlechhas, my master 
cannot restrain his grief,” was the equally direct reply 
of Mahadevji. | 
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Jasvatsinh’s face reddened slightly. Mahadevji 
pretended not to notice it, and continued his speech, 
in a still graver voice. “He who has married 
into the proud family of the Ranas of Udeypur, he, 
over whose head is held the state-umbrella ( chhatra } 
of Marwar, he, whose fame has filled Rajputana from 
end to end, he, whose sinewy arm mado even Aurangzeb 
tremble and wonder, on the shores of the Sipra, he, 
whom tho whole of India looks up to as the pillar 
of her holy religion, he, for whose victory, in every 
province, in every village, in every temple, are the 
Hindus and the Brahmins offering devout prayers 
before the Lord of the Universe, he has to-day sided 
himself, with the Musalmans and lent his whole 
_ weight to be wiclded against the Hindus. This, it 

is, which has touched my master to the very quick. 
He is grieving ovor this. Raja! I am but a common 
messenger, I do not know what I speak. If I err, 
forgive me. But for what is this extensive war—pre- 
paration made? For what purpose has this grand 
army been brought. here? What is the object with 
which these flags of victory are streaming in the sky? 
Is it for increasing your own prowess, your own 
kingdom ? Is it for the emancipation of the Hindus ? Is. 
it for winning fame worthy of a Rajput? You are- 
the jewel of the Khshatriya caste and surely you 
have thought on tho subject, more than I cam ever | 
pretend to do. ” | 


Jasvatsinh did not. raise his head. He still kept 
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- it hung down. Mahadev again resumed his words, 
_ “Tour Highness | you area Rajput. We Marathas are 
the children of the Rajputs. A father fighting with his 
children? Such a state of things is not possible. It 
is unnatural. Mother Bhavani herself has denounced 
such a war. It is for you to order, for us to obey. 
The only one pride of poor India is the pride she 
takes in her Rajput sons; even now are our women 
singing the songs of Rajput victories; our very child- 
ren are taught their lessons from the examples of 
Rajput deeds. O you illustrious chief of the Khsha- 
triyas ! before our daggers bo dyed in Rajput 
blood, may the name of Maharashtra be wiped away, 
- from the face of the earth, May our kingdom 
perish! We would rather turn back again to our 
ploughshares, and leave the sword and the dagger to 
take care of themselves. ”’ 


Jasvatsinh’ at last raised his eyes and looked 
up. ‘“ Eloquent messenger,” said, he, “ your talk is 
indeed very sweet. But I am sorving under the 
Emperor of Delhi, I have told him that I would 
fight with the Marathas, I have come for that pur- 
pose, and fight I will. ” | 


“ And will destroy hundreds of your co religionists, 
will make Hindus slaughter Hindus, Brahmins plant 
daggers into the breasts of Brahmins, mix rivers of 
Khshatriya blood with rivers of the same blood, and 
at last complete the victory of the Mlechha Empire, ” 
added Mahadevji by way of supplement. 
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Jasvatsinh’s face showed signs of anger, but he 
controlled himself and spoke in taunting accents. 
“You are mistaken, this war is not undertakon only 
for securing a victory to the Emperor of Delhi. 
How is it possible for me to be friendly with your 
master ? Shivaji is a traitor; crafty Shivaji has no 
compunction in breaking to-morrow a promise given 
to-day.” 


It was the Brahmin’s turn now to turn red. 
But he did not give way to his passion. ‘ Maha- 
raja,” said he slowly, “‘ Take care, such useloss scandal 
is not worthy of you. When has Shivaji broken a 
promise, which he has given to the Hindus? When 
has he forgotten the word he has pledged to the 
Khshatriyas or foregone the condition ceded to the 
Brahmins ? In this country are hundreds of villages, 
and in each village are numbers of temples, inquire 
from them, whether Shivaji has ever turned his back, 
upon fulfilment of his pledges or of his plighted troth, 
upon protection of the Brahmins, upon assisting the 
Hindus, upon taking caro of cows and calves or upon 
worshipping the gods and goddesses? But as for 
fighting with the Mahomedans, and using tactics 
with them, well, who has ever heard of love between 
the conquerors and the eonquered? In what country 
has it been practised ? When a mungoose catches 
hold of a serpent, the serpent makes believe as if 
it were dead, but when mistaking it for being really 
dead, the mungoose lets go his hold, what does the 
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serpent do? It sces its opportunity and bites him. 
What would you call this? Treachery or obeying 
nature ? When a hound pursues a hare, how strenu- 
ously does the, Jatter strive for preservation of its 
life? It misleads its pursuers by showing as if it 
were flying. away in one direction; while really it 
does so in an other direction. How would you name 
this conduct ? By calling it craftiness or obedience 
to instinct? The Almighty has taught all animals. 
and insects the art of self-preservation, and the re- 
quisites for securing the goal; has He do you think 
then, not put the samo instinctin man? The very soul 
of our souls, the very life of our lives, are liberty and 
independence. The Mahomedans have since centuries — 
past, deprived us of them, they are destroying our 
strength, our dignity, our patriotism and lastly our 
- a dearer to us than the blood that courses 
through our veins, Do you ask us to observe our promis- 
a8 and be on terms of friendliness with theso people ? 


Do you call those moans by which we can protect, 
by which we can win back our liborty, dear to us 
| ab our lives, the means by which we can preserve our 
religion and our caste undefiled, craftiness ? Do-you 
dub them with the phrase, unworthy or scandalous ? 
Is the rapid flight of the swift-running deer for pre: 
serving his life, called treachery ? Are the endeavours 
of a bird in misleading the disturber of its young 
ones, for protecting them, to be held up to the 
world, as scandalous? You have every day been hear- 


of 
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ing from the Mahomedans, nothing but evil and 
scandal of the Marathas. But, O hope of us Hindus! 
my earnest entreaty to you, is not to despise the 
sole remaining moans of preserving Hindu life and 
liberty; do not disparage Shivaji.” Mahadevji’s two 
fiery orbs, while speaking this, were drowned in water. 


Seeing tears in the Brahmin’s eyes, Jasvatsinh 
felt much pained. 

“ Shastriji,”” said he, “I did not mean to pain 
your feelings. If I have spoken unfairly, pardon 
me. What I intended to express was, that the Raj- 
puts also know how to preserve independence, but 
they know no other means to that end, save courage, 
enterprise, and an open field. Cannot the Marathas ». 
too follow the same method, and reap the same fruits "3 


“ Maharaja,” resumed Mahadevji, “ the Rojpute < 
have been enjoying independence since time immemo-2 
rial, they have got untold wealth, their mountains5 
are inaccessibls, their country is environed by ad 
treeless desert, they have got splendid capital cit’es,< 
they have got the incomparable teaching of a thou-2 
sand yoars’ warfare at their back; but which one off 
these, do the Marathas possess? They are poor since™ 
ancient times, they have been dependent and strangers _ 
to liberty, and this is thoir first lesson in war. When 
the Moguls invaded your country, your Highness 
gave thom battle in the right ancisnt fashion, gave 
them a taste of tho ancient Rajput far-famed courage 
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and bravery, and the armies ofthe Emperor of Delhi, 
had to take to their heels before the innumerable 
soldiers of Rajputana. What should we do when 
they invade our country in like manner? We have 
no ancient traditions to observe, no martial teaching 
to guide us, our soldiers are not innumerable and 
the fow that we have, have never once in their life | 


seon a battle-field. What should the poverty-strick- 
en Maharashtra do, against the Emperor’s thousands 
of aged and experienced warriors from Kabul, from 
the Punjab, from Oudh, from Behar, from Malwa, 
and from the hero-bearing soil of Rajputana ? What 
should the helpless Marathas do, when the Lord of 
Dethi sends against him dread-inspiring and colossal 


w.r-clephants and furious war-horses ? When he piles 
up guns and cannons, gun-powder and cannon-balls, 
thousands of cart-loads of gold and silver coins, to 
oppose him? They possess neither such a large un- 
numbered army of service-seen soldiers, nor elephants 
and horses, nor such wealth even. To what else can 
they resort save quick flight and mountain-battles, or 
- guerilla warfare ? Raja Jasvatsinh ! a poor nation, in 
the beginnings of its life-struggle cannot resort to 
any other means but these. With God's grage, if 
the Marathas live long, and if they are successful in 
acquiring the means and materials of proper warfare, 
they too, during the course of two or three centuries, 
will follow the admirable virtues of the Rajputs. ” 
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Hearing this spirited and touching appeal, Jas 
vatsinh remained wrapped in thought for a long 
time. Resting his forehead upon his hand, he plung- 


ed into a sea of anxious thoughtfulness. Mahadevji 
saw that his words had not entirely missed the 


mark, and he followed up the advantage. He re 
sumed in a slow voice again, “ Your Highness is the 
head of us Hindus, why do you doubt the possibility 
of their attaining to greatness? I take it that you 
undoubtedly wish well by the Hindu religion, and 
want tosee ittriumph. Shivajitoo wishes for nothing 
else. To annihilate the Mahommedan Empire, to 
raise the Hindus, to found temples and holy god- 
houses over the length and breadth of the country, 
to still more elevate our universal, sacred religion by 
duly following the Shastras, to give refuge to the 
Brahmins, and to protect the cows and their young 
ones from being slaughtered, Shivaji does not intend 
to do anything more than this. But still if your 
Highness cannot make up your mind to help him 
there, it does not matter; you yourself secure all 
these objects. Take upon, yourself the- government 
of this country, defeat the Musalmans, and emanci- 


pate the Marathas.. You have simply to order and 
the gates of all our hill-forts will fly open at the 


moment, the people will pay their taxes to you. Your 
Highness is a thousand’ times stronger, a thousand- 
fold more gifted with foresight, and a ‘thousand- 
- fold worthier to uphold this cause, than Shivaji. He 
will be satisfied to serve in your army, as only a | 
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His desire is nothing more.. 


he eyes of the high spirited Rajput Maharaja 
brightened with pleasure at this statement, Still 

‘did he think on, but at last he spoke in measured 
accents, ‘ Bétween Marwar and Maharashtra there 
is a great distance, they cannot both be held by one 
and the same king. ” 


“It does not matter. Give the government of 
the latter toa wor thy Prince .of yours or to some 
trusted general from your army. Shivaji will consent 
to rule under a Khshatriya Raja but will never fight 
against the Khshatriyas, ” said Mahadevji. 


“There is no such trusted and brave person ‘to- 
‘day with me, who can in these calamitous times, 
fight with Aurangzeb successfully, and pretect this 
province, ” said Jasvatsinh, with evident signs of sad- 
mess in his voice. 

“ Still nothing would be lost by appointing a 
Khshatriya general to the post. Shivaji’s sole desire 
is to sce Hindu religioa.and Hindu independence 
protected and restored. The moment that desire is 
fulfilled, ‘he would leave off all ideas of sovereignty 
and retire to a forest as a Sanyasi. ” 


‘But there is no such general even, ” a 
added Jasvatsinh again. 
“Then assist him who feels equal to the ac- 


“quisition of this great object: with your help, with 
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your blessing, Shivaji will suroly be able to get pre- 
tection for eur religion, and independence for his. 
native country. O head of the Khshatriyas! assist 
Khshatriya warriors struggling in this noble cause, 
and there breathes. not a Hindu, in the whole of 
India, worthy of the name, there is not a god,. in: 
the whole of the high heavens above us, who will not. 
bless. you, who: will not admire you. ” Mahadeyji thus 
drove another nail home into the coffin of Jasvatsinh’s. 
vanishing feelings of loyalty towards the Mogul. 


“Your arguments are really incontrovertible. 
O chief of the Brahmins, ! ” said. Jasvatsinh. “ But. 
‘the Lord of Delhi has sent me on this mission out. 
of pure love and friendship. How can I then 
work against him in any way? Does it befit a 
Rajput to do so?” asked Jasvatsinh, whose conscience _ 
had begun to bite him. 

But the eloquent Mahadevji was,ready to satisfy 
his conscience on that score too: He said, “ Which 
Lord of Delhi? He, who calls us Hindus infidels and 
Kafars, he who has renewed the ignoble Jaziya tax? . 
Does it befit a great Emperor to do so? Which Lord 
of Delhi ? He who defiles each little temple and holy © 
place in all parts of the country, he who disgraces — 
Hindu gods and goddesses everywhere ? Does it befit 
a great Emperor to treat the religious beliefs of his — 
subjects so? Which. Lord of Delhi? He who has 
. pulled down the sacred temple in Holy Benares, and. — 
built a mosque with its stones and debris? Does. it. 
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behove a great ruler to do so?” 


The Rajput found this argument, this appeal 
to his feelings as a Hindu, unanswerable, irresistable. 
“O holy Brahmin!” said he, in accents trembling 
with excess of anger, “do not speak any more now. 
You have got what you wanted. From this moment, 
I am Shivaji’s friend and Shivaji is my friend. 
From this moment I join my lot with Shivajis, that 
which is his vow is my vow too. Shivaji’s actions 
and mine will be one and the same. Where is that 
great man who has upto now fought against and 
kept at bay, that enemy of the Hindus, the Lord of 
Delhi? I want to take him to my bosom for once 
and remove the pain that is seated there. ” 


The ambassador then doffed his garments which 
concealed his true personality. His round big Brahmin 
turban had concealed a warrior’s helmet, his ample 
cotton-coat revealed beneath its folds, a glittering 
suit of armour. The Maratha hero, then said gently, 
“Maharaja, I have come to you in a false garb. 
But the stress of circumstances is my excuse and 
I beg to be forgiven. Your slave is not a Brahmin 
but a Maratha Khshairiya, his name is not Mahadevji, 
it is Shivaji: your humble servant: at your service.” 


As Raja Jasvatsinh gazed in the direction of the 
celebrated Maratha warrior with wondering eyes, 
his face was overspread with marks of delight. As 
| he: gazed longer and longer, his surprise grew more 
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and more. He could not take his eyes off the figure 
of that declared foe of Aurangzeb, the hero of Maha- | 
rashtra, the renowned Shivaji. But at last, by a 
sudden movement he got up and took, him whom he 
had considered his greatest enemy, him whem he had 
come to kill, to himself in a long loving embrace, 
with pleasure in his heart and tears of joy in his 
eyes. Shivaji also embraced the renowned Rajput 
hero with full regard and affection, 


The whole of the remaining night, they passed 
in a confidential conversation and fixed upon a certain 
line of action in war. Then Shivaji got up to take 
_ his leave and go. But before he left him, he said, 
“ Maharaja, if you can kindly move away from Poona 
a few miles, on some excuse or another, it would 
be well. ” 


‘Why ? Do you intend to invest Poona to-morrow?” 
wonderingly asked Jasvatsinh. | 

Shivaji smiled a little and said, “ No. It is 
arranged to colebrate a marriage to-morrow. Your | 
presence in the city will obstruct the function. ” 


“ Very well, I will be away. But does the hol; 
priest, our Nyayashastri, perfectly remember the cele- 
bration of marriage rites? I hope he has not fo-— 
gotten the necessary mantras,” mem OLone: y — 
ed the Raja. 

“ Why ? He has not. Even your Mogul general 
Shayastkhan was surprised to see his Sanskrit 
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_ learning and knowlelga of the Shastras. To-morrow 
hho will see that learning in other light though, ” re: 
plied Shivaji. | 
_ Jasvatsinh accompanied Shivaji, to the door of 

his tent, by way of seeing him off. At the time of 
his leaving, he asked, “Then you will surely follow 
out the plan chalked out by us at the time of the 
battle ? ” 

“Yes,” said Shivaji, “ I will wah to my master 
Shivaji to do so.” 

“O yes, I forgot, you have still to speak to your 
master about it, ” laughingly remarked J asvatsinh, 
retiring into his tent. 


CHAPTER VIEL. 
SHIVASI. 


ewan ie] 
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The first faint glimmer of itis dawn was ap- 

‘pearing in the sky, when Shivaji, still dressed in his 
Brahmin garb, entered Sinhgadh. He threw away 
atonce, as if woaried of the strange part which he 
had been playing through their instrumentality, his 
Brahminical turban and his cotton-coat. The helmet 
and the suit of armour being exposed, began to shine 
and glitter in the morning light. On the bosom piec: 
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of his armour he carried, a sharp knife, a sheathed 
dagger or short sword made famous in history by the 
name of “Bhavani.” His chest was bread, and 
although his figure was a little short or stunted, 
it was still well built. His fine figure, and muscular 
form manifested themselves even from beneath the 
armour. Peshwa Moreshwar Trimal Pingle welcomed 
him right loyally. ‘ May the mother Bhavani be 
always victorious!” exclaimed he, “ you have at last, 
atter such a long time, come back safe and sound. ” 


“From which calamity have I not been relieved 
through ths auspices of your blessing 2” reverently 
replied Shivaji. 


“ Has everything been settled ?” 

“« Everything. ” 

“ Will the nuptials be eelebrated to-night 1” 
“ Yes, to-night, ” 


“Shayastkhan, you are sure, does not suspect 
anything. ! Keen-eyed Chandkhan, you have taken 
care, I suppose, to keep off the scent. !” anxiously in- 
quired Moreshwar. 


‘“‘ Shayastkhan is hugging himself with the be- 
lief that frightened Shivaji, will soon fall at his feet 
praying fora peace. Warrior Chandkhan is sleeping 
the sleep of eternity; he will no more fight with us, ’ 
was the news which Shivaji eommunicated in reply 
to his anxious inquires, 7 
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' ~ And Raja Jasvatsinh ?” 

“The plan which you had disclosed in your 
letter had already shaken him a little. I at once 
saw the vacillating state of his mind, and taking ad- 
vantage of it, soon accomplished my object.” 


3? 


“Jaya Bhavani! ” spoke Moreshwar. “The 
business that you have single-handedly done in one 
night, was such as could not have been done by a 
thousand in amonth. I feel my heart still trembling 
within me, when I think of the extremely dangerous 
mission on which you had gone, My Liege, never 
do you personally undertake any such work in future. 
God forbid, but if anything evil happens to you, 
what will become of Maharashtra ? ” 


“ Moreshwar ! If I had been keeping myself 
back from dangers, I would have still been the same, 
common, obscure Jagirdar, as of old. If I were to 
be afraid of dangers, how would I be able to carry 
on this noble object to a successful end ? It does 
not matter, evenif my whole life passes in the midst of 
_ dangers, provided by the ons of the Mother, Ma- 
harashtra gets her liberty. ’ 


“ O hero of heroes ! Success is sure to come to 
you, mother Bhavani herself will help you. But, to 
be alone, unattended, in the dead of night and that 
too in the enemy's camp, and in aegis: to merely 
think of it takes one’s breath away. 


“ Shivaji has been used to it, But to tell you 
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the truth, I had fallen into another calamity. ” 
‘“ What calamity ?” breathlessly inquired the 
Peshwa. 


“ Had you ever before, in your life taught 
Sanskrit Shlokas to such a fool? How cana man, 
who cannot even sign his name correctly, keep in 
mind these Shlokas ? ” | 


“ Why ? What has happened ? ” 

‘Nothing more, than that going into the court 
of Shayastkhan the Shastri Maharaj clean forgot all 
his lessons in the Shlokas. ” 

“ Then ?” 


“ But, luckily, he remembered a couple of them, 
and through their means acquired his purpose, * 


This is our first experience of Shivaji, we will — 


therefore just cast a glance here at the previous events of 
his life. Readers who know this part of Indian history 
may, if they like, omit perusal of the remaining 
part of this chapter. 


Shivaji was born in 1627 A. D., therefore at the 


timo when our novel begins, he was about 36 years 
of age. His father was Shahji and his grandfather 
Maloji. In the beginning of our narrative, we have 
spoken of Nimbalkar, the Deshmukh of Fultan. 
Maloji was married to a sister of Jagpalrao Naik of 
the same dynasty. The name of the lady was 
Dipabai. For a long time after the marriage, it was 
not blessed with any issue, therefore, Maloji solicited 
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the blessinvs of a Mahomedan Pir of Ahmednagar 
Shah Sharif by name. The Pir gave him his bless- 
ings, and a few days after Dipabai did conceive. The 
issue was a son, and out of gratitude for the old 
saint; Maloji named him Shahji. 


About this time there was a famous Maratha 
general at Abmednagur named Jadav Rao, He 
commanded ten thousand horse, and was possossed of a 
very large estate. During the Holi festival of 1599 
A. D. Maleji happened to go on a visit to JadavRao 
with his son Shahji. The boy was only five years 
old then, and the age of JadavRao’s daughter Jiji 
was about 3 or 4 years. The children therefore find- 
ing each other suitable company began to play to- 
gether. The father of the girl was much gratified at 
seeing this, and questioned his child whether she 
would like to marry the boy. He then looked at 
the other people who were sitting there, and remark- 
ed ‘* How beautiful this pair looks.” At this moment 
Shahji and Jiji began to throw upon each other, as 
is the custom in these festivities, red powder (gulal), 
and water boiled with kusumb flowers. This miniature 
imitation by the children, of what their elders did, 
excited laughter amongst the company assembled there. 
But Maloji instantly got up and said “My friends you 
will bear witness that JadavRao has given his daughter 
to my son. You have just heard him saying 80. 
All nodded their heads to express their consent. 
Jadavrao belonged to a nobler family and he had 
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never desired to give his daughter in marriage witlr 
Shahji’s son. Ho, too, was therefore sur prised: to see 
this clover move of Maloji. 


Tho next day again JadavRao invited Maloji to. 
his house, but he refused to come, saying, that he 
would not come there, unless he was called there in. 
the capacity of his daughter’s father-in-law. Jadav- 
Rao did not consent to do so, so Maloji did not go 
there. JadavRao’s wifo was more particular about the 
nobility of their family than JadavRao himself, It 
is said, that JadavRao, by way of jest only mentioned: 
to his wife, that he had consented to give their 
daughter in marriage with Maloji’s son; in reply, she- 
gave him so hot, and told him a couple of things 
so bitter, that he regretted opening his. lips at all 
before her, about the matter. Out of anger, at these 
events, Maloji retired for a time to a village, and 
there published the news, that, the Goddess Bhavani: 
herself had visited him in person, and bestowed up- 
on him considerable wealth. The Maratha traditions: 
go further and say, that Bhavani also told Maloji, 
then, that, from his family, ono person was destined 
to become a king, who would be endowed with all 
the virtues of Mahadev, would again found an 
empire based on justice in the Deccan, and annihilate 
the enemies of the Brahmins and the holy temples, 
that a new era would begin from his time, and till 
the twenty- -seventh member of his aay all would: 
mt on a throne. = of 
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. This may or may not be true, butit is undoubt- 

ed that about the time Maloji became master of 
- considerable wealth. By means of this wealth, he 
tried much to raise his status, and he was much 
assisted by his brother-in-law Jagpalrao, in this matter. 

In a short time Maloji succeeded in being appointed 
commander of five thousand horse, under the Sultan 
of Ahmednagar. The title of Raja was bestowed up- 
on him, and the forts of Suvarni (Shivneri) and 
Chakan together with the country lying round about 
them, were placed under his administration. The 
districts of Poona and Sopa were given to him in 
Jagir. In view of these events, all objections of 
JadavRao giving his consent to the match, vanished. 

The nuptials of Shahji and Jijibai were celebrated 
with great eclat in 1604 A. D. The Sultan of 
Ahmednagar himself had graced the occasion with 
his presence, Shahji was only ten years old then. 

After Maloji’s death, upon his son, Shahji dev olved 
his estate and his status. 


Simultaneously with aoponiag of the above events, 
was the Emperor of Delhi, Akbar, engaged in a war 
with the kingdom of Ahmednagar with a view to sub 
duing it. He was partially successful in his attempts, at 
the time of his death, and after him, his son, Emperor 
Jehangir also followed the same policy. Shuhji was 
no passive spectator in these wars. In 1620 A. D., 

gout the time when Jehangir took upon himself the 
| reins of the Mogul government, he was one of the 
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favourite generals of the commander-in-chief, Male« 
Amber, of the Ahmednagar troops, and had already 
shewn his prowess and enterprise in a toughly-fought 
battle, which had won him encomiums from all sides. 
But nearly a decade after, he went over to the 
Mogul side. Shah Jehan, who succeeded Jehangir, on 
the throne of Delhi, gave under his command five 
thousand horse, and considerable estates. But the 
favour of an Emperor does not last for ever; three years 
after their bestowal, the Emperor took away some of 
his estates. Shahji could not brook this insult, so, - 
he threw in his lot with the Sultan of Bijapur, and 
till his last breath, loyally served his new master. . 

Even when Ahmednagar was ripe for a fall 
before the Mogul arms, Shahji had fought many 
battles with the Emperor’s troops, to secure the 
tottering independence of that kingdom. When the 
Sultan himself fell in the battle, he had seated a 
member of the Royal family on the throne, and was 
carrying on the government in an admirable way, by 
the help of some learned Brahmins, Not only that, 
but he again took back many forts, and was engaged 
in gathering together a large army in the name of 
the Sultan. | 


Shah Jehan became very angry at all these 
movements, and sent a very large force,”*consisting 
of cavalry and infantry, to harass toth Shshji and 
his master, the Sultan of Bijapur. As it was in 
the power of neither to succossfully close in “with 
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ahs Lord of Delhi, in a regular war, after some 
years of open hostility, peaco was ‘ho result, and the 
‘kmgdom of Ahmednagar was wiped away from the 
surface of the earth (1637 A. D. ). Shahji continued 
‘to be a prominent Jagirdar and commander under 
‘the: Bijapur etate, and according to the orders of tho 
“Sultan, conquered a very largo part of the Karnatic, 
‘for him. He therefore got a large estate settled upon 
‘him in the south, 7 e. in the Karnatic, just as he 
‘had got ono in the north of Bijapur, near Poona. 


By him Jijibai became the mothor of two boys, 
‘Shambhaji and Shivaji. Wo have already alluded 
to the popular belief, about Jijibai’s fathor JadavRao 
being a descendant of the old dynasty of the kings 
of Devgadh. If this belief bo truc, then, of course 
‘there could be no doubt as to Shivaji being also a 
descendant of that old family. In 1630 A. D. Shahji 
married a second wife, Tukabai, by name. Haughty 
Jijibai lost her temper at this ncw union contracted 
by her husband, and in anger left him and ro 
tired to the Jagir near Poona, with hor son Shivaji. 
BShabji continued to live on tho Karnatic estato witli 
Tukabai, who ultimately becamo tho mother of a poy 
— Venkaji. 

~'Shahji had got as his minister and secretary 
| sie ‘very learned and clever Brahmins. Ono of thom 
was the famous Dadaji Kondadev, who looked after 
‘the boy ° Shivaji’ and his mother Jij i living on , the 
Poona estates 
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Shivaji was born in 1627 A. D. in the, fort of. 
Shivneri about twenty-five kos dis'ant, in the north, 
from Poona. Therefore when Shahji took Tukabai to 
wife, he was only a child of three years. The reason 
why Jiji left Shahji was this marriage, as we have 
seon above. Jijibai came away to Poona, and lived. 
there under the fostering care of Dadaji Kondadev 
who built a large house for Shivaji’s ’accomodation in 
Poona. We saw Shayastkhan in this very same 
house, holding his war-council. 


Mother and son continued to live in the same 
place, and from his childhood did Shivaji begin to 
take lessons from Dadaji Kondadevy. During his 
Whole life, so unlettered did the Maratha chieftain | 
remain, that he did not learn enough of the alphabet 
even to enable him to sign his name correctly; but 
from very early years, he had begun to learn, and at 
last became an cxpert in, the different physical and 
martial exercises, such as, arrow-shooting, spear-throw- 
ing, various kinds of fencing with swords and daggers, 
using the knife and horsemanship. Almost all Mara- 
thas are clever horsemen, but even amongst them 
Shivaji was well-known as an adept in that art. 
Such gymnastics and martial practices, it need not. 
be said, went a great way in developing and strength- 
ening the limbs of the young ‘boy. 


Shivaji did not pass his time in learning horse- 
inanship only: whenever he could spare time from his 
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athletics, he loved nothing better, during those hours, 
than to sit at the feet of his aged teacher, Dadaji, and 
drink in the ever interesting and heroic tales recited 
by him from the Mahabharat and the Ramayan. Some- 
times while hearing them, a particular passage would 
so excite him, that his teacher found it difficult to 
quiet him again. It was the listening to these tales 
that planted in his breast the seed of enterprise, of 
deeper faith in the Hindu religion, of the intense 
desire of emulating the deeds of the heroes of bygone 
times, und lastly, the seed of that instinctive hatred 
for Mahomedans, the enemies of his own religion. 
He was so charmed with the recitation of these tales 
that it is said, that in after years, when his name had 
become well-known all over the country, and when 
he had attained to kingship even, he tried his best 
in spite of all inconveniences and dangers, to go to 
a place, where he heard that, the reading of any of 
these heroics was going on. 


Thus, in a comparatively short time, through 
the teaching of his preceptor, Shivaji developed in 
him a deep love for his own religion and a deep-seated 
hatred for the religion of Mahommed. He was hardly 
sixteen, ‘when he began to entertain ideas as to the 
possibility of his becoming an independent Palegar.* 
With this view he began to gather round him a 
band of young men as enthusiastic as himself. In 
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their company, he passed his time in planning and 
executing various expeditions, and searching out how 
the mountains round about the city could be crossed, 
in what direction did the paths lio, which ways led 
to which forts, (which were very inaccessible,)and which 
were the paths by which the forts on those hill- -tops 
could be invested. At times he passed days on end. 
on the mountains and in the valleys, so that not a corner 
of any one of those forts, passes, or valleys remained 
unknown to Shivaji. At last his thoughts drifted 
into direction of finding out some means, by which 
he could conquer a couple of these forts. 


Old Dadaji became much afraid when he heard 
such tales about the young boy, and more than that 
when he saw him taking action to fulfil his desired 
objects. He tried much to dissuade him, by words 
of counsel and advice,to quit that path and take to 
thoss pursuits which would ensure a good management 
of his estate. But the seed of patriotism which had 
found a favourable: soil in Shivaji’s bosom, could 
not be extracted. Shivaji respected Dadaji as he re- 
spected his father, but that sentiment was not enough 
to make him leave the path on which he had started. 


The Mowli tribe in Maharashtra is well-known 
for its powers of ‘endurance and __ trustworthiness. 
‘It became therefore the favourite of Shivaji. He had 
quite an army of young friends about him but the most 
favoured amongst them were three, viz., Jashoji Kank, 
~Tanoji Malusare and Baji Fasalkar.. All of them be- 
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longed to the Mowli tribe. With their assistance, in 
_ the year 1646 A. D., he somehow or other defeated 
the governor of the Torna Fort, and took possession of 
it. This fort has been mentioned in the very begin- 
ning of our narrative. This was Shivaji’s first 
achievement in the profession of arms, and he was 
only nineteen when he thus for the first time showed 
the mettle lying concealed in him. The next year, 
he built a new fort on a lofty hill-top, to the south- 
east of this fort, and at a distance of about a kos 
and.a half from it, and named it Raigadh. | 


The Sultan of Bijapur having come to hear of 
_ thé above circumstances, was much wroth with Shahji, 
and asked him why his son had taken to such a dis 
turbing career. As it happened, Shahji himself was 
#0 much taken up with his own affairs, that he knew 
not a single fact of the matter, and he asked Dadaji 
the reason of all that. Kondadev again took Shivaji 
to task, and told him that if he persevered further in 
such actions, there was every probability of ruin over- 
taking him. He further explained to him, hew his 
father was able to amass great wealth, large estates, 
win power and respect, by serving under the Sultan of 
Bijapur. Shivaji respected the old man like his father, 
so: he did not deem it. filial to tell him that his words 
had had no effect on him. He put him off, therefore 
with some sweet and gentle words, but did not let 
_ go. the hold of the idea rooted in his mind. A short 
time after this Dadaji was called to eternal rest. . On 
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the morning of that fatal day, the old man again 
called the youth to his bedside. He went there, - 
having made up his mind to again calmly undergo 
the ordeal of hearing a rebuke, but what he heard, 
when he went there, far exceeded his expectations 
and took him by surprise. As soon as his old preceptor 
could raise his dying looks from his death-bed, he 
turned them lovingly towards Shivaji, and said, “My 
son! there is no career nobler in life, than that which 
you have set your heart upon. Follow jthis noble: 
path, guard the independence of yeur native land, 
protect the cow, protect the Brahmin, and protect 
the eultivators, punish the demolishers of our temples, 
and go fesrlessly on the way that the Mother of us: 
all, Bhavani has shown you.” With these words on 
lis lips, the old man passed away. Shivaji’s heart. 
felt ten times elated with courage and zeal, at hear- 
ing these words of divine counsel. He was only 
twenty then. | 


In the very same year he bribed the keepers of 
the Chakan and Kandana forts and obtained access 
therein. He afterwards changed the name of the 
latter to Sinhgadh. Chakan and Sinhgadh we have: 
also met with in the beginning of our stery. Bajj,. 
the brother of Shivaji’s step-mether Tukabai, was: 
the keeper of the Sopa fort. Suddenly, once upon. a 
midnight, Shivaji surprised this fort with his Mowlt 
followers and took it. He did not hurt his maternal 
uncle in any way, but simply sent him off to the 
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Karnatic near his (Shivaji’s) father. It had so hap- 
pened then, that a fraternal fight had arisen between 
the sons of the governor of the Purandhar fort, de- 
ceased sometime ago; Shivaji under excuse of assisting 
the two younger brothers took this fort also into his 
possession. His action set all the three brothers 
against him, but when he explained to them the 
grand scheme of rendering the whole Maharashtra in- 
dependent, upon which he was bent, when he requested 
them to do their best, in assisting him to carry it out, 
they forgot their own losses and threw in their-lot with 
him, They felt that he was working for a common 
cause, and hence, saw no shame in serving under him. 

One by one, Shivaji took many forts like this, 
but we will refrain from loading our narrative with 
a detailed enumeration of them. His assistant Abaji 
Sondev conquered the fort of Kalyan, and the whole 
district of Kalyan in 1648 A. D. The Sultan of 
Bijapur became very angry at these operations, and 
made the father pay the penalty of his son’s sins by 
imprisoning him. He further proclaimed that if 
within a given time, Shivaji did not give himself up to 
the Sultan’s officer and accept his supremacy, the 
door of his father’s prison-house would at once be 
walled up. Shivaji got the Emperor of Delhi to inter- 
cede for him, and was able to save his father’s life 
from a living grave, but still Shahji had to stay in 
Bijapur for four years more as a prisoner. 


Shivaji had tried to spread his nets in other ates 
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too. He had tried to prevail upon Chandra Rao, 
the Raja of Jowli to come over to his side, and shake 
off the shackles of loyalty to the Mahommedans. Being 
unsuccessful in these endeavours, he caused both the 
Raja and his brother to be murdered by his own 
men, and investing the fort all on a sudden at night 
secured its possession. He assumed supremacy 
over the whole country under the Raja, and in the 
same year, founded a new fort called Pratapgadh. 
Two years after this, he gave the post of Peshwa 
to Moreshwar or Moropant Pingle, and made pre- 
parations to conquer the whole of the Konkan by 
collecting a large army. 


When events had reached this stage, the Sultan 
of Bijapur made up his mind to check Shivaji’s career 
of conquest, and with that view sent in 1659 A. D., 
one of his ablest guards, Afzulkhan, with 5000 cavalry 
and 7000 infantry, and several pieces of cannon. He 
haughtily said, that in a short while, he would bring 
the insignificant foe in irons, before the throne of 
the Sultan. 


Shivaji saw that in a battle with such a large 
army, in open field, defeat was inevitable. So he play- 
ed a dodge and sued for peace. Afzulkhan sent a 
Brahmin named Gopinath to Shivaji. He held a 
Durbar near Pratapgadh, and in open court, received 
the emissary and discussed with him, various matters 
till nightfall, when he ordered arrangements to be 
made for accomodating the guest for the night. 


aon 
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.- During: the. course of the night, Shivaji went to 
‘Bee aia tial He was endowed with a peculiarly happy | 
conversational faculty, which was able to win the 
hearts of many. We have already seen an instance 
of it, when he saw the Rajput Maharaja incognito 
in his camp. He therefore tried this weapon on 
Afzulkhan’s emissary also, He said, “You are a 
‘Brahmin yourself. You are, therefore, superior to 
me, but still be pleased to hear, what I submit to you. 
‘Whatever I have done, I have done for the good 
of the whole Hindu community, whatever I shall do, 
I shall do with the same object. Mother Bhavani 
has herself spoken encouraging words to me for pro- 
tection of the Brahmin, and the cow, has conjured me 
to pay the proper penalty of their actions to those 
who have descerated our gods and god houses, and 
‘has directed me to fight with the enemies of our 
faith. Are you not a Brahmin? Will you not assist 
| the execution of Bhavani Ma’s orders, and help in the 
fulfilment of her wishes? Do you not desire to live 
happily in the midst of your own people?” 
_ _. The Brahmin felt grateful at thus being given 
importance to,and he therfore consented to assist Shivaji. 
The plan was settled there, that to bring about the 
desired object, Shivaji, it should be arranged, should 
somewhere meet the Mahommedan general. 


- Some days after this arrangement was come to, 
Shivaji. and Afzulkhan met near Pratapgadh. A 
‘portion of the army of the Sultan’s general, 15000 
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strong, stood armed at a little distance from the 
fort, and he himself came down attended by only 
one soldier, in a palanguin to the meeting~place. 
Shivaji was engaged the whole of that morning in 
bathing and devoutly worshipping his guardian goddess 
Bhavani. He then went to his mother and prostrating 
himself before her like a dutiful son, solicited her 
blessings; and then arrayed himself in a coat of mail 
and a steel helmet, taking care to hide both of them 
by a loose cotton over-coat and abig turban, Lastly, 
at the appointed time, he came down from the hill- 
fort to meet Afzulkhan, accompnied by the friend of 
his childhood, Tanoji Malusare, With the pretext 
of hugging the Mahommedan to his breast, by way 
of welcoming him, he, at once, plunged a sharp knife 
into his bosom and threw him down on the ground, 
That was the signal for his followers, who had til 
now remained concealed, to fall upon the unprepared 
army of Afzulkhan, and rout it. Shivaji then carried 
his victorious troops to the very gates of Bijapur, 
looted the country round about it, possessed himself 
of the fortified places, and then returned to Pratapgadh. 


For three years more was the war with Bijapur 
prolonged, but neither of the parties gained any ap- 
preciable advantages. In 1662 A. D., at last by 
Shahji’s mediation, a peace was brought about, between 
Shivaji and the Sultan. When his old father came to 
see him, Shivaji received him with all the respect and 
reverance due from a dutiful son to‘his father. He got | 
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down from his horse and prostrated himself before Shahji — 
as he would before a king, accompanied his palanquin 
on foot to its destination and there, although his 
father asked him to take a seat, he did not do so, 
and remained standing durinz the whole of the inter- 
view. Shahji also stayed for some days with his son, 
and then went back to Bijapur and got the Sultan 
to ratify the terms of peace. Shivaji did not in any 
way violate its terms since the treaty was brought 
about by his father, and therefore as long as Shahji 
lived, he did not.do any thing against Sultan. Even 
after his demise when war did break out between 
the two, it was not Shivaji who had taken the initia- 
tive in so doing. 


The year of this treaty, 1662 A. D., was the 
year which saw also the beginning of the war with 
tif Moguls, the period at which our story commences. 
The whole of the Konkan was under Shivaji at this 
time, and his troops consisted of 7000 cavalry and 
50000 infantry. His age was thirty-five thon. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE AvspPicious Funcrion. 


Q 





It was near sunset. Soldiers were making them- 
selves ready inside the Sinhgadh fort precincts, 
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quiotly and noizelessly. Indecd, they wore so quiet 
and noiseless that even those who were immediately 
outside tho fort, could not know what was going 
on inside, 


One of the heights in the fort was crowned by 
the presence of a fow great officers, who wero stand- 
ing there, engaged in lovking about them. The 
scene that lay unfolded bencath their eyes was singular- 
ly beautiful. In the east was seen the Nira, flowing 
slowly by; her valleys had a Jaughing look, being 
adorned by the nowly-sprouting leavos of the coming 
spring flowers, and waving masses of the green Durba: 
grass. In the north lay one boundless expanse of 
fields, flelds whose shining green was made more 
shining by the rays of the setting sun falling upon 
it. Away in the distance, could be seon the city of 
Poona, towards which the looks of many of them 
were directed, as they were all contemplating the extra-- 
ordinary events that were to take place there that 
night. In the south and west was the prospect 
bounded by a tier of mountains rising on mountains: 
as far as the eyo could reach were moulains seen, 
bathed in the yellow light of tho disappearing . 
orb. But it seems, these military officers were not 

engaged in looking at this beautiful prospect: they 
were thinking of something else. ‘ 


On the eve of a war, or of some uncOmmon event, 
on the success of which is staked one’s whole fortune, 
and the miscarrying of which means utter ruin to 
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one, evon the most adventurous and enterprising 
heart, becomes full of thought and anxiety. Will . 
Shayastkhan and his whole Mogul army be defeated 
and scattered to the winds to-night, or will the sun 
‘of -Maharashtra’s independence wholly set to-day, 
‘never to rise again, this was the thought which was 
-naturally harrying the minds ofthese Maratha warriors 
‘at the moment. Of course none of them gave ex- 
pression to the anxiety that was lurking behind in 
their rugged breasts, but when one of them turned 
towards another with a silent look, he could not 
help reading in his face, the very anxiety that was 
‘distressing him, also lying concealed there. Shivaji 
wanted to attack the whole army of the enemy with 
only twenty or twenty-five soldiers; he had never 
before undertaken such an impossible, such a danger- 
ous task. Is there any wonder then, if for a moment, 
the faces of the warriors become clouded with anxiety ? 


In this assembly was present also the foresighted 
Peshwa Moroji Trimal. From his early age, he was 
engaged in warfare under Shivaji’s father Shahji, and 
after that he had joined Shivaji, and was instrumental 
in the founding of the admirable fort of Pratapgadh. 
1t was only since the last four years that he was 
appointed the Peshwa, or Minister, but even during that 
short time, he was able to shew the commendable 
stuff he was madeof. After the fatal blow was dealt 
by Shivaji to Afzulkhan, it was he who had at- 
tacked and defeated the Mogul army at. the head of 
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Shivaji’s soldiers, and when the war with the Emperor 
of Delhi began in right earnest, it was he who, 
was appointed the Sarnowbat or commander of the 
Maratha infantry. In war, enterprising, in calamity, 
steady-minded and with ready-resources, in advice, 
prudent and foresighted, Shivaji possessed no friend 
more sincere and no helpmate more expert than 
Moreshwar Ping'le. 


He had another Brahmin friend, Abaji Sondev, 
equally foresighted and warrior-like, His real name 
was Nilopant Sondev, but he was generally known 
by the surname of Abaji. It was he who had con- 
quered in 1648 A. D. the fort of Kalyan, and the 
country round about it, for Shivaji, and he had only 
just now begun the building of the well—-renowned 
Raigadh fort. 


The famous Annaji Datt was also amongst the: 
group now standing on tho heights of Sinhgadh. He 
was the conqueror of the fort of Pavangadh, and he 
too held a prominent place amongst the ministers. 
and‘councillors of Shivaji. 


The commander of the Maratha horse Netaji. 
Palekar was not at Sinhgadh then. The way in 
which he had ravaged the whole country lying between 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad, passing and repassing 
from under the very nose of the Mogul army, — has 
already bean described by Chandkhan himself in the 
Mogul general’s war-council. The small number of: 
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‘Sinhgadh, were commanded by an _ inferior officer; 
named, Kartaji Guijjar. 

In the preceding chapter, the three most pro- 
mainent of Shivaji’s Mowli friends have been named. 
Of them Baji Fasalkar had departed from this world 
three years ago, and Tanoji Malusare’ and Jashoji 
Kank were at present living in Sinhgadh. Neither 
ithey nor Shivaji had yot forgotten the friendship 
of their childhood, and companionship in adventures, 
of their youth. They loved the chieftain as they 
loved their life; they had a hundred times, with their 
Mowli soldiers, climbed up the heights of 11 1-forts 
— quietly and silently, and in a single night-attack taken 
possession of them. 

The sun had sot. Tho shades of night were 
gradually descending upon the world, and hiding it 
in darkness, whon this group of warriors was quietly 
standing on tho hiil-height. At this moment Shivaji 
came up to them. His face wore gravity and firm- 
ness: not a trace of foar was to be seenon it. Under 
Ais clothes, ho had puton his armour and his weapons, 
because he had prepared himself for an ex traordinarily 
bold night-adventure. His eyos were shining and 
his looks were steady and free from nervousness. 

“All is. ready,” said he, calmly and slowly. 
_“ Friends! Give me leave to co.” | | | 
-. ©You have then made up your mind, ” inquired 
. Moreshwar, “ that you would not allow oither Sondev, 
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Maharaja ! whon has it ever happened that in times 
of danger you have dispensed with our services 7” 


‘“ Peshwaji! pardon me, ” replied Shivaji, “TI 
will not hereafter, prevent you from doing so. I 
am not ignorant of your enterprise, your prowess and 
your ability, but forgive me for the nonce. By. direction 
of Bhavani, I havo to-day taken a solemn vow, that 
either I would accomplish this purpose or lose my 
useless life in the deed. Therefore, give me. your 
blessings, that I might succeed. But supposing, that 
evil comes out of my undertaking to-night, that I 
fail in my present object, in the three lives, that would 
still be spared to Maharashtra, she would have saved 
her all. Ifyou too fall with me in this adventure, 
to whose fore-sighted knowledge would the country look 
for guidance ? On the strength of: whose. right arm 
would hor independence depend ? Who would defend the 
the liberty of the Hindus ? Therefore aie give up 
pressing me to take you with me. ” 


The Poshwa saw that it was useloss to press 
him more, so he refrained from it. Shivaji then said 
to him in a very gentle tone, “ Moreshwar Rao, you 
have served my father, and I respect you as I did 
him. Bless me, give me your blessing, that would 
enable me to succeed to-night. A Brahmin’s blessing 
is sure not to fail. Abaji! Annaji! ‘You also’ bestow 
yours. I will then be realy to go.” : 
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With tears in their eyes, Moreshwar, Abaji and. 
Annaji blessed the hero of Maharashtra. Then Shivaji 
turned towards his Mowli friends, Tanoji and Jashoji, 
and said, “Friends of my childhood! Bless me.” 


“My Lord!” exclaimed Tanoji, “ for what fault 
of ours has your Highness enjoined us not to ace 
company you ? Is there one single night-adventure., 
one single conquest of a fort, when your Highness 
and we were not together? My Lord, carry your 
memory back a little, and think who it was who 
wandered with you, up and down the whole of the » 
Konkan ? Who hunted with you, on mountain- 
summits, or in the valleys below, in the hill-caverns 
or on the river shores, in day time: who shared with 
you your bed at night, or who counselled you to in- 
vest or not to invest a fort ? Jashoji, the deceased 
Baji, and this humble slave of yours, Tanoji. Baji 
died in the service. of your Highness, and my desire 
does not sear higher than that. So, my Lord, allow 
me to come with you; if we win, we will share your 
good feelings, if you lose, what purpose would be 
served by our life being sparcd in this place, when 
our master is no more? ‘Ve are not such clever people 
as to be able to help the political administration of 
the country. Thereforc do not disappoint the friends 
of your childhood. ” 

Shivaji saw, that Tanoji's eyes were full of tears. 
He too could not utter a word, so strong was his 
emotion at this expression of their devotion. So, he 
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said, “ Brethren, there is nothing in the werld which 
I can refuse to you. Come on, prepare yourselves. ” 


After this interview Shivaji entered the Zenana. 
His distressed mother, Jijibai, was anxiously bemoan- 
ing the pranks of her adventurous son, sitting by her- 
self in a room, when Shivaji went to her and said, 
“Mother! Bless me and give me leave to go.” 

“My child, come here,” said she, in a voice hurst- 
ing with affection “embrace me. But t-ll me, when will 
this heap of calamities be removed from your head, 
and when will your mother’s anxiety and distress end!’ 


“Mother,” asked Shivaji in a plaintive tone, 
“through the auspices of your blessing, from which 
adventures, has not your son come back with flying 
colors? In which war has he been not successful ?” 


‘Boy, may your successes last for ever! May the 
great Goddess herself protect you!” said Jijibai, 
laying her hand affectionately on her son’s head, and 
blessing him, her two eyes raining down a flood 
of tears on her withered, lean bosom. 

Shivaji had, ere this, asked from her, leave and bid 
farewell to other people also, but with them, his looks 
were steady and his voice firm. But here, in presence of 
his mother, he could not control his feelings, and his 
eyes began to flow down a perfect stream of tears. 
When he spoke, his voice was full of emotion. “ My 
loving mother, you aro my Goddess, I will worship 
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you. as long as a breath remains in my bosom, and 
by your blessing, will I learn to look down upon 
every calamity as no more than a trivial affair. ” 


Jijibai’s eyes could not become dry for some 
moments, but she said at last,‘ Go, my dear son, and 
succeed in the means youare preparing for the truimph 
of the Hindu religion. The great god Mahadev 
himself will help you. My ancestors were the kings 
of Devgadh, they wore the support of our religion. 
Child! I too bless thee, that thou mayst become 
the Maharaja of Maharashtra and the pillar of the 
Hindu religion in the South. ” 


_ All those who were to accompany him were ready. 
He too mounted his horse noiselessly, and led him 
equally noiselessly outside the fort-gates. 


But at the moment they were passing out, a 
very young warrior came out fram a corner, and stood 
face to face with Shivaji, and made a profound bow 
tohim. Shivaji recognised him, ‘““Raghunathji Havildar” 
he asked, “ what do you want at this moment ?” 


aharaja,” said he, “on the day I brought 
back the despatches and other news from Torna 
Fort, your Highness was so pleased, as to promise 
to reward me with anything I asked for.” 


=a Yes, I did, ” said Shivaji, rather hastily; “but 
what reward have you come to ask for, at this 
troublesome moment? ” 
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©The only reward I pray for, is to allow me 
to join you, in this troublesome affair,” rejoined the — 
young Rajput. “Allow me also to form one of that | 
band of twenty-five Mowlis, who will enter the city 
of Poona, to-night. ” 

“Young boy, why do you desire knowingly to — 
fall into this whirlpool of danger ?”’ asked the Mara- 
tha chief. ‘“‘ Why do you wish to give up your life 
at this young age?” 

“Maharaja ! I never fear that I would lose my 
life, by accompanying you. But supposing I do so, 
I have no one in the world, who would blame you 
for it. Ifontha contrary, I am able to satisfy you 
by my deeds, if 1am spared to-night and can come 
back with you alive, then, well, then my future, I 
expect to be brightened.” 


The very same black clusters of Raghunath’s hair 
which had played such havoc with Saryu’s heart, were 
now also falling in loose curls on his broad’ forehead, 
and nearly hiding his dark eyes; while on the fair, 
generous face of the boy was to be seen firmness be- 
fitting a tried warrior. Shivaji too was gratified and 
affected at hearing these words of the boy—warrior 
and at secing his innocent, shining face; so he allowed 
him to join his party for Poona. Raghunath again 
bowed his head, and with one jump was seated on 
the back of his steed, 

-Shivaji’s mancevure was to keep his army lining 
the whole road between Sinhgadh and Poona, His | 
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vent places, silently, and under cover of the night’ 
- shadows, If only a single lamp, to throw light on 

the path ef the army, wera te be burnt, or if the - 
alightest noise were to be heard, then, there was 

‘every danger of Poona being informed of this ex- 
‘pedition, and hence it was that the Maratha army 
‘was groping its way in the dark. 


The army arranged itself. Night ‘had spread 
‘its; thick darkness over the world, when Shivaji,Tanoji, 
«and Jashoji, with their twenty-five Mowli followers, 
‘reached a large mango garden near Poona, and hid 
themselves there. Raghunath also had followed and 
concealed himself behind his master. 


' The cover of darkness ‘became still thicker in 

_ that mango-grove, the cool night breeze penetrated 
the very branches-of the trees above them, and 

murmured softly into ‘their ears. Travellers, and 
‘others who had gone out of Poona on business, were 
.one by one winding their way back towards the city 
from near the very same mango-grove, but they failed 
to see any-thing ‘unusual there, save thick darkness, 
they failed to hear any other noise save the rustling 
-Of leaves. 


Gradually the noise and disturbance usual to a 
‘busy city like Poona, began to get still, its lights — 
‘began to go out one by. one, and from the whole of 
_ the now quict city, not a voice was heard, but that | 
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of the sentinel, who at intervals passed the word of 
everything being all right in his beat, in a high- 
pitched voice, to his comrades: or at. times, of the criesof _ 
jackals, borne Sowards the grove by the. blowing wind. 


But all on a sudden, a noise resembling that of 
a distant rolling thunder was heard, and Shivaji's: 
heart began to leap within him.. He strained his eyes in 
the direction from which it came, and he felt that the 
seat of the noise was a street immediately near, but 
‘within the city,.-and hence, nothing could be. seen. 
from outside the city-walls.. 


Again was the: same noise~the Dium-—Dhum, ag 
of the beating of many native kettledrums was re- 
peated. He then again looked in that direction; and. 
was able to make out a crowd of people, with a large: 
number of torches burning, and native music playing, 
slowly coming towards. them on the broad road. 
This was the signal:—the marriage procession, 


The procession came nearer. As Poona is not 
surrounded on all sides by walls, it was not difficult 
to mark clearly the movements of that body. The whole. 
road was crowded with people, and the noise produced. 
by the different musical instruments. was simply terrific. 
Amongst the people thera were many horsemen,, 
though the majority consisted of footmen. 


| Shivaji, knowing that the critical moment had 
come, could not repress his feelings and to give vent 
to them, he gave an affectionate embrace to his two 
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_Jifelong friends, Tanoji and Jashoji. They too were | 
much affected, and could but only gaze at one another. 
‘They all felt that perhaps that would be their last 
embrace: their eyes were filled with tears, but no 
speech came to their lips. Quietly and noiselessly 
did Shivaji and his companions, mix themselves in 
the marriage procession. 


The processionists passed by the house of Shaya- 
stkhan, and as usual with ladies, those belonging to 
his house, came to the windows to see the grand pro- 
cession. It passed forward and the ladies retired 
to rest. But out of the big assemblage, about thirty 
persons, taking advantage of the confusion, had ma- 
naged to conceal themselves near the house of the 
Mogul general, unnoticed by any, unobserved by 
any one. After a time the noise of the receding pro- 
cession also died away. 

The night became still darker. There was a 
window in the kitchen wall of Shayastkhan, whence 
a slight and indistinct noise began to be heard. But 
the ladies and the maid--servants of the general’s 
' household had either gone to, or were dozing off to 
sleep, so neither did they notice the noise, nor did 
they care to make out where it proceeded from. 


First, one brick fell, then another gave way, 
then another, till with a crash, the whole wall came 
down, It was then, that the maid—servants suspect- 
ed that, there was something unusual, and came to 
“ascertain what it was. But what did they see there? 
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‘The scene that met their eyes was such as they had 
never dreamt of even. Through the breach were pour- 
ing in, one person after another, like a host of ants, 
an unbroken line of Maratha warriors. With a scream 
they ran off to Shayastkhan’s bed-room, roused and 

apprised him of what had taken place. | | 


The Musalman commander-in-chief was at this 
moment seeing a particularly happy dream, wherein 
Shivaji was supplicating him for peace. But when 
he was roused up, he saw that instead of Shivaji 
supplicating for peace, he was not only within the 
city precincts, but actually engaged in investing his 
own residence. 

His first thought was that of flying away, and 
he sought his escape through a door. He was met 
by an armoured Maratha soldier. He turned back 
and fied to another, and was there too, face to face 
with another such warrior. Fecling helpless about 
being able to make an exit through a door, he rush- 
ed into a room, and barred all its doors from inside, 
with the intention of escaping through an open window 
of that room. But at that very minute, his trembl- 
ing heart lost all courage; because he heard ‘that 
with the terrible war-cry of ‘ Har, Har, Mahadev,” 
the Marathas had possessed themselves of the house just 
near his own, and through which, the only means 
his escape lay. 

So cleverly was the whole affair saaoalh that. 
when the Marathas were thus half-way. through 
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their business, was a hue and’ cry raised that the 
Ra’ j-wa’da’-palace precincts had fallen into their hands. — 
It did not take long for the guards there to learn 
of the attack, but its very suddenness and unexpect- 
edness deprived them of their wits and they did not 
know what to do. Many of them were cut down 
and many wounded on account of the confusion. But 
still a pretty large number hastened to the rescue 
of their general, and surrounded the handful of 
Mowili soldiers on all sides. 


Matters began to look more serious and in a 
short time, the palace precincts became the seat of 
indescribable roar and noise. As all the palace lights 
were out, the Mowlis were fighting in the darkness. 
with “ Har, Har, Mahadev,” on their lips; the Maho-- 
mmedans were rallying to their war-cry, also in the 
dark. Doors were being slammed to; the assailants: 
were at intervals erying out at the top of their voices, 
words of encouragement to their comrades; the 
wounded and the dying were roaring with pain in 
the loudest manner possible; these noises made the 
dark-fighting-place, a veritable hel! for noise. In the 
midst of it, into the middle of this melee, leapt 
Shivaji, spear in hand, and in a loud voice thunder- 
ed forth, the Maratha war-cry, “ Har, Har, Mahadev.” 
It was taken up enthusiastically by his Mowli soldiers, 
and the Mogul guards either flew away before the 
_ terrible onset headed by Shivaji, or were killed or be- 
ing waundgd were rendered hors @’ combat. The Mara- 
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_ tha chieftain’s goal was the room in which the Mogul 
Viceroy had sought. protection, and clearing the 
apace before it, as we saw above, he broke open the 
door with a blow of his spear. 


Seoing their own general in danger, some of the 
Moguls again rushed forward, towards th3 rcom. 
_ Amongst them, Shivaji saw, at a glince was Sham- 
sherkhan, the son of Chandkhan whom he had killed. 
Although the father lost his life disgraced, even though 
a loyal soldier, still’ the son was fighting in the fore — 
most ranks for the protection of that very master 
who had disgraced his father ! “Admirable loyalty and 
faithfulness!” thought Shivaji. He stopped short for 
a moment only and addressed the youth. “Boy! these 
hands of mine have only a short time ago been 
stained with the blood of your father, so I will not 
add more to your distress, I will not take your life, . 
leave the way open and allow me to procced.” He 
had not yet unsheathed his sword, when he spoke to 
the young Mogul. | 

But Shamsherkhan did not say a word in reply. 
Sparks of fire could not have looked redder than his 
burning eyes. Before the Maratha could prepare 
himself for reesiving the blow, he saw the Mogul’s 
sword shining over his head, whizzing down through 
the air, 

Shivaji for an instant, thought that he had bet- 
ter say his last prayers to Goddess Bhawani, as his 
end had come. But suddenly he saw that a spear- 
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blow from behind laid his assailant low. He wond-— 


ered and in surprise looked behind.‘ It was Raghu- 

nathji Havaldar who had saved his life! 
“Ragunathji! I will romember this as long as I 

live,” said Shivaji. There was no time to say more, 


as the Maratha pressed forward into the fighting, 


fierce crowd. 

Shayastkhan, taking advantage of this short in- 
terval, began to slip down from the window by means 
of a rope. Some of the Mowlis ran to the window at 
this movement, and one of them struck out towards the 
receding general with his sword, but the blow reached 
one of his fingers only, with the loss of which, the 
Megul, without having the heart to look up at his 
assailants, slipped down, and escaped. His son Abdul 
Fateh Khan and all his guards fell in the struggle. 
The scene there was ono of wild confusion, and terrible 
carnage. The room, the frontage of the house, and 


_ the verandah were a sea of dark, red blood, heaps 


of the dead bodies of the guards wore lying here and 
there, the heart rending cries of the ladi-s and the 
wounded were terrible to hear, the Mowlis were 
running about to finish their slaughter of the 
Moguls. By tho lurid and flickering light of the | 
burning torches a ghastly scene was revealed. Corpses 
and shattered limbs, headless trunks and trunkless 
heads, and a river of blood running by them made 


‘the scene still ghastler. Shivaji now called together 


his Mowl; followers. At all times and:in all his 
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fights, when he saw that victory was assured to him, 
he was much ‘pained to commit further, useless slau- 
ghter, and hence always tried his best to manage | 
things in such a way as to stcp any more shedding 
of the enemy’s blood. Therefore, he ordered, that 
since their object was gained, and that the coward 
Mogul, Shayastkhan, would not fight with him any 
more, they had all better at once retire towards 
Sinhgadh. 

The sudden retreat of Shivaji towards his hill- 
fort was favoured by tho darknoss of the night. He 
and his followers ran out of Poona, so to speak, 
breathlessly and did not stop till they had cleared 
about two ‘os of the road, when Shivaji ordered torches 
to be lighted. A number of them were at once flaming, 
illuminating the path of the retiring army from 
under the very nose of Shayastkhan, who from 
Poona, was still able to watch that retreating line 
of light. Sinhgadh was reached im safety. 

The next morning it was the turn of the angry 
Moguls to attack Sinhgadh, but tho guns from the 
top soon sent them back about their business. They 
were pursued for a long distance by Kartaji Gujjar 
and his cavalry. | 

An enterprising warrior is stirred to more ads 
venturous actions, when meeting with even a slight 
reverse. He cannot brook being put down, and the 
defeat only serves to put him‘on his mettle. But 
Shayastkhan was not of such a cast of mind. - He sent 
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a despatch to the Emperor, depricating the army 
under his charge, and accusing Jasvatsinh of espous- 

ing Shivaji’s cause, being won over by money. Au- 
rangzeb called both of them back to Delhi, thinking 
that they were not fit for the business. He then 
sent his own son Prince Moazem, as Viceroy of the 
_ Deccan, with Jasvatsinh again to assist him. 


For more than a year after these events, no fight- 
ing took place between them. In the beginning of 
1664 A. D., Shivaji’s father died. -He duly perform- 
ed all the funeral rites after him at Sinhgadh, and 
then went to Raigadh, where he took to himself 
the title of Raja, and caused his own name to be 
engraved on the Royal seal. We will now for a 
time leave the newly-enthroned Raja, and see how 
the inhabitants of Torna Fort, are faring. 





ane AS X. 


Hort. 





On the day on which Raghunath had come to 
Tornadurg, on the day on which his mind had become 
restless and distracted, on the same day a maiden’s 
mind had been drowned in delightful waves set 
' in motion by the feelings of the first awakening 
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of love. In the garden, by the soft light of the ap- 
proaching evening, when young Saryu’s eyes first became 
alive to the presence of a youthful warrior belonging 
to her native place, her feelings were those of sudden 
surprise. She stole another look at him and found 
again the same generous faco, the same broad and ~ 
well-knit warrior-like limbs. It was after that, that 
she had slowly retired towards her house. 

At night, the duty of waiting upon him at 
supper had devolved upon her. Standing near, she 
could not help gazing at those godlike limbs. And 
then, when those two pairs of eyes met, she felt her- 
self covered all over with shame, and slipped away 
from the room. 


She did slip away, but that did not prevent a 
new feeling altogether from coming on over her, 
Why should Raghunath have looked with such a 
passion in his oyes towards her? Was it with a 
fecling of love that Raghunath was looking at a 
maiden, from his own native country ? Can it be that 
the young warrior had taken a fancy towards Saryu ? 


The next day, also, when she saw him, her heart 
seemed to runout towards the Rajput. When she 
heard his enchanting words, when after that, he 
arranged the necklace on her neck, Saryu’s body 
began to tremble, her heart seemed to float in’a sea 
of pleasure and delight, not unmixed with restless- 
ness. When bidding her farewell, Raghunath mounted 
_his horse and rode away, she gazed and gazed at 
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him from her window, till the retiring figure disap- 
peared in the distance. - & 
She stood at the window long. Long after the 
horse and horseman had van shed, sho continued gazing 
in that direction. She was transfixed to the place, 
transfixed into tho attitude. The light of the shining 
sun had lit up the whole mountain-range in the 
distances, and the eye could watch the trees on the 
- gides and tops of those mountains, dancing like the 
waves of the sca, by the action of the wind. From 
the summits loapt down, cascades of water here and 
there, giving birth to small. rivers from the places 
where the clear, limpid water fell. Below, the valley was 
studded with tho huts of the villagers, and with fields 
upon fields of bright and beautiful greon, through which 
“the daughter of tho mountain ” was slowly meander- 
ing. Over this whole sceno, the heht of the clear, 
unclouded sun was shining, with a viow as it were 
to make the whole world participate in his joy. 
But Saryu’s eyes were not looking at the beautiful 
scene, her mind was not engaged in admiring the 
beauties of nature, | 
The whole day she passed restlessly. In the 
evening, according to her usual custom, she took her 
seat beside her father’s at the meal, then prepared 
his bad with her own hands, and afterwards slowly 
retired to her own room. But rest did net come to 
her there too. She got up from her bed, and stoed 
at the very same window, and in the still, peaceful 
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night, began to look out on the moon-lit scene ‘spread 
before her. 





CHAPTER XL. 


ANXIETY. 





By naturo Janardhan was simple and _ unob- 
trusive. He passed a larger part of his day in read- 
ing the Shastras or worshipping the gods, the morn- 
ings and evenings he devoted mostly to calling upon 
the Governor of the fort, rarely being at home at 
that time. His love for his adopted girl was so in- 
tense, that if at the time of taking his meals, he did 
not find her beside his side, he could not partake of 
them. He used to sometimes rocite tales from the 
holy books at night, when Saryu sat at his feet and 
listened to them. Thus, till this time both of them 
were generally engaged in their routine work, and 
it was therefore impossible for the old Brahmin to 
learn that, a cerain day had made a certain change — 
in his daughter’s heart, and given it altogether a_ 
new turn, opened an altogether unknown world before it. 


' It often happens that a fancy which all on a 
sudden takes possession of a girl’s heart, does not 
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~ remain long there, does not become permanent. Si- — 
- milarly the novel feeling which had all at once invad- — 
ed Saryu’s mind, on that particular evening, was worn — 
away much in its intensity after a lapse of three or 
four days. But still, after all,it was a woman’s heart, 
and from a woman’s heart, such feelings do not be- 
come wiped away altogether. At intervals, her mind 
awoke to the events which had happened to her in 
connection with that young warrior. It was so more 
particularly, as from her birth, Saryu was accustom- 
ed to live alone, without any company: she had scen 
no one else who loved her or whom she could love, 
excepting her old adopted father, Janardhan. She 
knew none else, and hence from her early days, she 
had forced upon her the nature of being patient, calm, 
and thoughtful. The figure which had crossed her 
path, one day, on the threshold of her youth, and 
unsteadied her usually steady mind, showed itself 
there, sometimes in her morning rambles, sometimes in 
the evening, and sometimes even in the dark and 
quiet nights. 

- How changing and deccitful is imagination ? 
How many fancies awoke in Saryu’s heart, when at 
evenings, she sat alone by the window, or at nights, 
when she paced the very same garden in moonlight ? 
She fancied, she saw the young Rajput bursting with 
enthusiasm for the coming fight, she saw him suc- 
cessfully investing a fort, killmg his enemies, winning 
for himself the name ofa hero. But then, the sad 
| thought would come to her, whether during all this eh 
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activity he was caring to think even once of her ? 
It was a man’s heart, and there were a thousand 
little things, various hopes and fears, various activities. 
and anxieties, to enyage it and distract it always. 
Life to him is full of hopes, teeming with expect- 
ations, it passes with him in hoping for this thing 
or that thing to turn up, and whether his hopes are 
realised or not, still his mind is always busy, always 
enthusiastic. In the king’s court, or on the field of 
battle, in the house of mourning, or in places of en- 
joyment, his heart is always the seat of various 
thoughts, and various anxieties. Men do not mope 
over one and the same thing, nightandday. Saryu 
thought of all these disappointing circumstances, still 
‘the ever-living, though deceitful hope, came and 
whisperod in her ear, “ Who knows, but that, at 
times, he may be thinking of her?” 

Then once more her brain would work on that 
pleasant thought. ‘ Thon,” she would think, “can 
the young warrior be thinking at this moment of 
his exporiences at Torna Fort ? Can his mind be steady 
at this time, at this age? Won't it change hereafter ? 
Alas! It often happens that the wavelet of the 
river plays with the flower growing on its bank for 
a moment, the flower out of sheer delight, dances 
with the motion, but then, the next moment, the 
wavelet goos . back, the flower dries up and withers 
away, and the cruel water does not return.” But to 
stem tho force of these disappointing thoughts, hope, 
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that ever-encouraging, divine feeling, would again come 
to her, and breathe softly into her ears: “‘ Perhaps, 


some day it-may happen that he would come back 


to Torna Fort. ” 

At nights, that eyrie-like fort and the neighbour- 
ing hills slept still in the soft lght of the moon's 
rays, but who could tell what the thoughts of the 
young maiden were then, as she waked and waked, 
never feeling tired of looking at the clear blue sky, 
star-studded, and raining down a soft, white moon- 
light ? She thought, she saw a young horseman ap- 
proaching towards her from the mountain-path op- 
posite, on a white steed, with the locks of his hair, 
slightly covering his forehead and his eyes. As he 
entered the fort, and came down from his horse, she 
fancied, she saw on his head, a helmet of gold, on 
his round sinewy arms, a pair of gold-wristlets, and 
in his right hand,alarge lance. When, he sat down 
to take his meals, Saryu thought, she was waiting 
upon him. Her imagination could not, it did not stop 
here; she thought, she was standing beside that warrior 
_on the same garden path one night, while he was 
narrating to her his experiences of the war, his hair- 
breadth escapes, and other thrilling stories, full 
of delight. 


But, as we said above, imagination knows’ no 
bounds. Its waves chase one another like the waves 
of the limitless ocean, one following another, that 
another followed by a third and so on. Once more, 
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she imagined that the war had ended, her youthful 
hero had come out of it covered with glory, that he 
had passed through various calamities, but had not 
forgotten his Saryu; that her father consented to give 
her in marriage to him, that the house became full 
of people assembled for the joyful occasion, illumina- 
tions and music filled all .the approaches with light 
and song, the pleasant voices of songsters mak- 
ing the scene still more attractive. But then, she 
thought, she lost all power of knowing or seeing, 
what happened allaround her. The next instant after, 
she bocame alive to a strange but delightful state of 
circumstances; covered with a voil, she was sitting, she 
felt, by the side of that divine being, that in his hand 
was clasped her trembling, perspiring hand, that, that 
very night she had proved lucky enough to find the 
lord of her life. The emotion of delight she felt at 
this thought was so great, that she thought it was 
all a reality and not a pleasant and evanascent dream. 
She hardly realised that she was running mad. 


Then a change came over the spirit of her dream. 
It was not now a Raghunath, covered with glory, it was 
not a Raghunath who had passed through thrilling 
experiences and calamities, but it was a poor, unknown 
Raghunath, who had married Saryu. She cast her 
eyes upon the beautiful, peaceful valley below the 
fort, where the slowly moving river was flowing still 
more slowly, with the light of the moon shining upon 
its bosom, where the green, broad fields were quietly 
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village huts, was looking equally still; and imagined 
that she was the mistress of one of those poor dwell- 
ings, that the day had closed, and she had only 
a moment before been set free from her kitchen duties, 
that with her own hands she had prepared certain 
dishes for her husband and was waiting for his return, 
- sitting on the soft lawn in front of her hut: that 
her straining eyes saw a distant figure, broad--built 
and manly, but looking as if fatigued with a whole _ 
day’s labour, advancing in direction of the hut: that 
her heart began to dance at sight of him, that he 
on approaching her, placed a garland of sweet-smell- 
ing flowers round her neck. Once more her heart 
was thrillod through and through, her hair stood on 
end through delight, and her whole body trembled 
for vory joy. She did not realise still that, these 
were mere empty dreams. | 
It was thus that she passed a month, two months, 

three months, till they grew into an year, but still 
her imagination had not exhausted itself. The young 
warrior from her own country, towards whose comfort she 
had provided for a night only, had not left her memory, 
his handsome face had all along haunted her, and it 
formed an inseparate associate of her day and night 
dreams. That strong warrior who had placed a neck- 
lace round her throat: his pleasant figure ard godlike 
form accompanied her musings often and made her 
heart restless. How deceitful is fancy ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Mesrtina AGAIN. 





But fancy did not prove deccitful in this casa 
at loast. Though, young Saryu’s dreams were not false, 
the hopes of the maicen did not betray her. 


Once again, at evening, Saryu was ongaged in 
her usual task of picking flowers in the same garden. 
and at times, as if being put in mind of something, 
was stealing glances at the necklace encircling her 
throat. Her figure even now, had lost none of its 
former loveliness or gracefulness, her face had not lost 
its previous attactiveness and quict. But still the 
year that had passed, had left its mark on her: new 
hopes, new expectations and new visions had rendered 
her face more fascinating than before. A now lustre 
had illuminated her eyes, emotions hitherto unknown 
to her, modesty till now never felt by her, were 
fighting for supremacy over her body, which seemed 
to rock to and fro at the violence of the struggle. 
In short, Saryu’s heart, Saryu’s mind, Saryu’s body, 
all were chanyed, she was not now a child, nor a 
maiden;she was now paying her respects to the goddess 
of youthfulness, she had left her childhood behind 
and was entering upon a momentous period of a 
woman’s ago. The beautifal, thoughtful, lovély and 
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youthful Saryu Bala, was as we said above, engaged — 
in picking flowers, and at times stealing sidelong — 
glances at her necklace, when at the garden gate ~ 
2 young Rajput alighted from his horse. She still 

continued her work, but could not help looking towards 
the gate: she saw and a shiver passed through her 
tbody. She felt she was unable to turn her eyes 
away from that direction. 


The Rajput youth, was also thus enabled to see 
her again in the same garden! She, whose face he had 
seon for only a night months ago, and was carried 
away by it; she, round whose neck he had one 
morning been fortunate enough to place a dear 
necklae2;she, whom whether in war, or in the midst of 
calamities, in camp or in fighting, he had never 
forgotten; she, whose memory woke up the peaceful 
emotions of his heart, every now and then; she, whose 
fascinating but modest looks had always haunted his 
dreams and his sleep, he could not for an instant 
believe that the woman standing in the garden was 
she, He stood speechless and paralysed for a moment, 
at again being able to sea after such a long interval, 
the same delightful grace, the same attractive modesty, 
and the same charming features as of old. 


O Moon! shower on Saryu and Raghunath your 
choicest sweets. You keop a vigil for nights together 
and watch the world and its affairs, but you too have 
never seen such a scene as this before. When in the 
very first blush of youth, the mind becomes full of 
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‘the pleasures of a new love, when, in the heart of 
man, the delightful feelings of a first love dance to: 
and fro, like the rays of the full no.on, when he makes 
the whole world full of the first love, felt by him on 
the threshold of his youth, when he sees even the 
sky and the earth also as filled with it, it is then 
only, in those momonts, that ha considers that Paradise 
has desconded on the earth, that the city of god 
Indra himself has come down upon the earth. They 
stood thus for a time, but a minute after, Saryu en- 
tered the house with abashed and downward looks,, 
-and informed her father of Raghunath’s arrival. He 
invited the messenger of Shivaji inside with ‘great. 
pleasure. 


At night, Raghunath sat by the side of Janar- 
chan and communicated to him all that had happened 
till then; that Shayastkhan had been defeated, anil. 
had fled to Delhi; Shivaji had gone to Raigadh, ani 
crowned himself a king and formulated an ac- 

mirable scheme for the government of the country; bit: 
that, having heard that the Emporor had again sent & 
force under the powerful Rajput Prince, Jasvatsinh of 
Ambar, to conquer him, Shivaji had again becotaoe: 
anxious; that the Maratha Raja had an idea tliat. 
‘he would do well to consent to make a peace vith 
the Rajput Prince, and had therefore been put in ntind 
of the high-caste learned Brahmin priest of Tornagadh; 
that Raghunath had come to the fort in accordance 
with Shivaji's orders to take Janardhan Dev to hin, 
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| and that he had brought with him, palanquins and 
_ other conveyances. He lastly communicated the chief- — 


tain’s wishes that the priest would greatly oblige him 


if he would make ft conveniont to see him in three 


or four days. | 

Saryu was sitting ina corner of the same room, 
making preparations for the evening meal, and she of 
course heard this coversation. ‘‘ Would my father go 
to the king’s capital?” “Has this young gentleman 
come here to take us there?” These and other like 
thoughts invaded Saryu’s brain. Hor heart began to 
jeap, her hands trembled, the water-pot from her hand 
fell down with acrash, and she felt ashamed, so 
tremblingly and with downcast looks, she at onee 
went out of the room. 


Raghunath still cotinued his talk for a long time. 
But this time the subject was his own self. He spoke 
to the old man of his native country, of his caste, his 
family, and his parents, and ultimately became so 
familiar with him that he began to address him as — 
“father”. Janardhan was also much gratified to learn 
of the high parentage of the young man, he had al- 
ready seen his strength, his beauty and his courteous- 
ness; he, therefore also addressed him as his “son”. 
In the mean time, supper had become ready, and 
Saryu was waiting to serve it. The old man rose 
from his plate, and teok the young warrior in a 


_ toving embrace, and said, “Son Raghunath, come on, 


sit down to your supper. I have been 50 glad to 
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know all about you, to-day. Your family is not un- 


known to me, and I find that you are net unworthy: 


of it. I have adopted young Saryu as my daughter, 
I adopt you to-day as my son. If at the end of 
this war, by God’s grace, I am able to procure a 
suitable match for her hand, I will leave this world, 


happy and contented. May the Almighty keep you . 


and child Saryu happy,” was his blessing at the end. 


Raghunath’s manly heart gave way at these 


words, and tears rose to his eyes. He prostrated him- 


self at the Gurw’s fect. “ Father,” said he, “give a 
blessing that this poor soldier may ono day fulfil your 
wishes. Raghunath at this instant, is a poor Havildar, 
he has no name, no money, no status. But, father, 
bless him, that God may help him, and that Raghu- 
nath may be able one day to claim the jewol in 
your possossion. ” 


These burning words somehow reached Saryu 


Bala’s ears, and her whole figure began to shake like - 


an aspen leaf in a stormy wind. 


Raghunath was unable to touch a morsel of tie 


supper put before him, that night. Saryu, with a - 


face flushod with redness, was unable to swallow hers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THe Journey To Raigapu. 


-—— <3 —— 


It took about a week to complete the prepara- 
tions for the coming journey. Raghunath of corse 
lived all this time in the old man’s house. In the 
mornings and evenings his sole business was to watch 
Saryu picking flowers in the garden, and at noon and 
nivht to tako the meals cooked by her hands. But 
during the whole of this week he was not able to 
venture a moeting with her, or to attempt to exc]ange 
even a few words, The moment his eyes fell upon 
Saryu, his heart began to beat violently; the girl 
also would slip away from there, drawing he: veil 
closer over her face. 

On the way from Tornagadh to Raigadh, there 
was one horseman who always walked with Saryu’s, 
~ palanquin, on tho difficult mountain-road, in the jungle, 
in. treeless plains, and on the banks of the rivers: this 
+ one escort never left, even for an instant, the side of 
. that precious conveyance. At night, when they 
*haulted for rest, in some temple, or some shop, or in 

the houses of some hospitable gentleman, and when 
Saryu retired to rest with her female attendant as 
her companion, often did sho become aware of a 
. waking warrior keeping guard on the place, lance 
in hand. | | 
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Now every woman understands the meaning of 
such conduct, every ene of them knows what itis the 
expression of. The endeavours of man, his perseverance, 
the emotions of his heart, none of these can be con- 
cealed from the sight of a woman. From inside her 
own palanquin, Saryu saw the unwearied exertions of 
the horseman at night, she knew the tramp of the 
sleepless warrior who guarded her. Saryu’s eyes be- 
gan to burn at seeing the godlike figure of the Raj- 
put, her heart began to dance with emotions of delight, 
of love, and of a certain kind of sweet restlessness 


at experiencing these marks of his ceaseless application 
and perseverance. 


At supper time, whenever she came to wait up- 
on and serve him, she had always te keep her eyes 
on the ground, so that she might not encounter the 
looks of the silent partaker of the food. She felt 
therefore that she was not adequately serving him 
and that he must be going hungry. In the mornings 
when they began their march, while mounting her 
palanquin she used to see him in the saddle, ready 
for the start, but somehow or other felt unable to 
take away her eyes from his handsome face, over- 
spread with gloominess. 

In due time, the journey came to an end, and 
they reached Raigadh. But as it was evening, Janar- 
dhan merely sent up a word to the fort above to 
Shivaji about his arrival, and having received per- 


mission from him to com up, ascended the hill the 
next day. | 
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As it happened, it became rather late for supper 


that night, so Janardhan took some light refreshments — 


and went to bed early. But it was nearly past one 
watch of the night, when Raghunath sat down to his 
supper, served by Saryu. 

After finishing his meal, the Rajput youth, did 
not according to his wont, go out at once of the 
house but began to shilly-shally. Then, after waiting 
for » fow moments, he slowly went towards the corner 
where Saryu was sitting alone, and stood beside her, 
his head bent down. Putting down with a great 


difficulty the emotions raging in his bosom, he said 


in a quiet tone, ‘‘ Lady, allow me to bid you farewell.” 


Saryu’s feelings at hearing the words spoken by 
Raghunath, wero like those of a thirsty person, on 
whom water pours down in a torrent. Her heart 
began to leap within herself; she hung down her 
shining red face and stood still. | 

“Lady”, he said once more, “a'low me to bid 
you farewell. To-morrow you will go into the king’s 
palace, and this poor soldier will again go to his 
usual duties, ” 


Saryu now felt all her womanly modesty fast 
deserting her, she was conscious only of tears raming 
down from her eyes. But she brushed them asiae. 
“For the trouble you hive tuken for me,’ she ma- 
naged to say, in a plaintive voice, which was over- 
foving with a woman's Jove, a woman's tendorness, 
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and which only women know how to assume, ‘ for" 
the trouble you have put yourself to, for my old 
parent, for the exertions you have andergone on our 
behalf, may God give you success in your wars, may 
He fulfill all your wishes. Ido pot know how I cam 
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recompense you for them. 


“ T have been able to bring you here safely, in 
accordance with tho king’s orders,” said Raghunath 
in an equally plaintive tone. ‘‘ But that is my good 
luck. I hate done nothing deserving of thanks in 
that. But still, if you aro, as you say, satisfied with 
the exertions of a poor soldier, then-then—well, then, 
hear one humble request of his; pray, think of hm 
at times, ” 


Saryu understood what he wanted to say, and 
her looks again went down. This was Raghunath’s 
opportunity. He too left off his backwardness, and 
made a venture. ‘ If this humble soldier,” he add- 
ed, “indulges in high hopes, excuse him, and do not 
feel offended. Your good father has looked upon him 
with pleased eyes. He trusts, therefore, that you also 
would not feel displeased with him. When Ged will 
fulfil the wishes of his heart,and if the goal of his life 
be reached, if all his hopes be crowned with success, 
then, one day, will he lay open his heart before you, 
then will he tell you his thoughts and his aspirations, 
but till then, will you not spare him-a humble soldier 
‘at present-a corner in your heart, will you not at . 
times remember him ? " 
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She remained silont, but her eyes were eloquent. 
Raghunath bade her a sorrowful farewell, and went 
away. But she stood there, an hour, gazing steadily 
on the way he had taken, and was immersed in 
thought. It was well nigh two watches past in the 
night, when she moved away. “Thou best of warriors,” 
murmured she to herself, as a deep sigh escaped her, 
‘thine wilt always be a waking thought in the heart 
of this, thy slave. She takes God to witness, that 
she would, as long as life lasts, never for a moment 
forget thee.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Rasa JAYASINH, 





aaa? eee 


We have said it before that Aurangzeb had re- 
ealled. both Shayastkhan and Jasvatsinh from the 
Deccan on the plea of their inefficiency, and sent in- 
stead his son, Prince Meazem, though again sending 
Jasvatsinb back with him for his assistance. But 
they: too were not able to de any appreciable good to 
the Mogul cause, so they were asked to leave the 
province, and replaced by the celebrated Rajput. 
-. Prince, Raja Jayasinh, and a very famous Afghan 
general, named Dila’warkhan. In the summer of 1665 
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A, D., Jayasinh arrived inthe Deccan. He did not 
sit idle and inactive like Shayastkhan, but at once 
ordered Dila’warkhan to attack the fort of Purandhar, 
laying himself a siege to Sinhgadh, and sending his 
troops so far as Raigadh itself. 


Shivaji from the beginning was unwilling te fight 
with Hindu generals, and partieularly in Jayasinh’s. 
case, he was no stranger to his mame, to the number 
of his troops, to his keen intellect, and his terrible. 
prowess in war. It was well-known at the time that 
the Emperor possessed no other general as powerful 
as the Maharaja of Amber. A. contemporary of Au- 
rangzeb, the famous French traveller Bernier, who 
was in India at the time, has written, that there was 
not, in the whole of India, then, a general as elever, 
as intellectual, and as foresighted as Raja Jayasinh. 
Therefore, from the very beginning of the operations 
directed by him, Shivaji had lost all his activity and 
become discouraged, and had begun to send proposals. 
for peace to Jayasinh, but the keen-sighted Rajput: 
Raja had set his face against them, because, he had 
looked upon all of them with a distrustful eye. At. 
last, when Shivaji saw all his proposals coming to- 
naught, he sent his trusty minister, Raghunath Pant 
Nyaya Shastri to him. He explained to the Rajput 
Maharaja, that nothing was farther from Shivaji’s. 
mind than being crafty or wily with Raja Jayasinh, 
that he himself was a Khastriya and that he was 
aware of the code of honour to be observed between 
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~ aKha shiriya ond a Khashtriya. The Raja did put faith 


in theso truthful words of the learned Brahmin. He 


' -took his hand in his own and said, “ Chief of the 


twice-born ! I feel comforted and relieved by what 


you have stated. Tell Shivaji, that not only will 


' 


| 


the Emperor of Delhi forgive him for all his disloyal 
and rebellious deeds, but giva him all that respect 
which is befitting him. I stand guarantee for that. 
‘Tell your master, that I amr a Rajput, and a Rajput’s 
word will never be as naught.” 

Some days passed aftor this interview, and it 
was the time for the rains toset innow. Raja Jaya- 
sinh, was once, on a such a day, sitting in open 
Durbar in his camp, when a sentry came in and in- 
‘formed him, that Raja Shivaji was himself stand- 
dng outside, and soliciting an interview with the 
Maharaja. . 

Ail those who wore present in the Durbar felt 
‘greatly astonished at this news. Jayasiniy himself 
went out of the Durbar-tent to recoive Shivaji. He 
‘received him very courteously and embraced him. 
there with vory great regard, brought him into the 
‘tent, and seated him on his right hand on the same 
throne-gadi—on which he was sitting. 

The Maratha’ was also gratified when he saw 
the mode of his reception. For a time, Jayasinh and he 


_ talked -on trivial matters, when at last, the Prince: of 


Amber said, “ Raja! you have honoured me by coming’ 
t6 thy camp, consider this camp as your own house, ” 
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* Maharaja,” said Shivaji, “ when has this slave 
ever turned away from obeying your behests? Your 
Highness sent him werd through Raghunath Pant to 
-vome here, and he has done so accordingly. He too 
considers himself honoured by the way im which you. 
have condescended to receive him. ” 


“Yes, 1 do remember what I had speken to: 
Raghunath Shastri,” rejoined the Rajput, “and I 
will do what I have promised to do. The Emperor 
of Delhi will forgive your disloyal deeds, will protect 
you, will give you the respect due to your position, 
you know a Rajput’s promise never goos unfulfilled.” 


The conversation went on in this strain for @ 
time, when the Durbar was dissolved. There remain- 
ed no one in the pavilion there, excepting Shivaji 
and Jayasinh. The Maratha now threw off the mask 
of gladness he had assumed all this while, and resting 
his hand on his cheek buried himself in deep thought. 
Jayasinh happened to look at him, and found that his 
eyos wera full of wator. 


“QO Raja,” the goenerous-minded Rajput could 
not contain himself, and he said, “ifyou are inany way 
troubled by the thought of your having put yourself 
in my power, pray do not grieve over it. You have 
come to me with full confidence in me, and you aro 
aware the Rajputs never raise their hand on those 
who have trusted in them. If you wish to do so, you 
aro. still at liberty te go away from this place, Choose 
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any horse you like from my stud and ride away. As_ 
you have come safely and without any harm, so you 
will go. I will issue orders to all my soldiers, none 
of whom will raise se much as a hand on you. We 
will then fight fairly again, and if I succeed all right, 
if not, it does not matter. Come what may, I will 
not forget that I am a Khashtriya. | 


Shivaji was touched with this large-mindedness. 
“Maharaj,” he said, “I do not grieve over a fate 
“vat has compelled me to accept defeat at the hands 
v such a foe as you, and to come under his protect- 
‘on. But the hopes which I had cherished for the 
dindu religion since my very childhood, the goai I 
had set before me as to its future, and the endeavours 
I had made in that cause, have come to an end to- 
day; this is what grieves me, this is what lacerates 
my heart. That noble cause, that high task which 
I had proposed to myself, has seen its last to-day; 
But even against that disappointment, bitter as it is, 
I had fortified my mind and tried te comfort myself, 
before I came to your Highness’ camp, and hence I 
do not so much grieve over that even. ” 

“ Then what is it, which has made you so anxious 
and full of grief? ” 

‘“ Ever since my childhood, I had a fondness for 
singing those ballads,” said the Maratha Chief, 
“which celebrate the glories of the Rajput heroes. 
' And now I realise, that what I sang were no mere 
imaginary poetic lines. If there be any greatness, 
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any truthfulness, any “religiousness in the world, it 
is nowhere else but in the heart of the Rajputs. 
How then has it happened that these Rajputs hava 
elected to serve the Yavanas ? How has it come about 
that Maharaja Jayasinh has consented to serve the 


Yavana Aurangzeb as his commander-in-chief ?” 
‘* O chiefof the Marathas! Is that the reason of 


your presant grief?” said Jayasinh. ‘‘ But it is well 
known, that it has not been an easy task to bring 
the Rajputs to accept this position of dependence; as 


long as they could help it, they fought, and fought 
stubbornly with the Moguls, but they had to lose 


their liberty because fute wished it so. The glorious, 
never—to-be-forgotten hero of Marwar, whose name 
is remembered by poople every morning by way of a 
blesssing, Rana Pratap tried to make the impossible 
possible, endeavoured to support his cause by means, 
never heard of, thought of or practised, but still 
even his descondants had to bow their knee to the 


Lord of Delhi and?-to. pay him subsidy. You, of 


course, aro aware of all that. ” 

“Yes. I am ” replied the persuasive? Mara- 
tha, ‘“‘ and hence my inquiry, as to why you be- 
come so very energetic and zealous injtho cause of 
those with whom you have such a life-long feud,"such 
a long-standing enmity ? ” 


“When.I consented to take upon myself the com- 
‘mand-in-chief of the arm’es of the Emperor of Delhi, 
I plighted hin my promise that I.would try my 
bess to assist his csusa, Ant I will do that for which | 


” 


ee i 
of hive” given my aie ’ This was the sthot Oe 
straight reply of Jayasinh. 

“ Bat do yoa think that promises are to ba 
ieee with all sorts of people and at all-sorts of times?” 


asked Shivaji. ‘‘ What has sincerity and truth to 
do with those who are our country’s enemies*and the 


declared foes of our religion? ” continued he, in the 


fame strain. 
Are > you not a Khshatriya? And being’ so, 


is it proper for you to ask such a question ? 
and that too to make such inquiries from a Rajput?” 
said Jayasinh, animatedly. “Go over thetwhole his- 
tory of us Rajputs, and you will find;that they have 
fought for years together with the Malioiinedans: 
but have never broken their word. At times they 
have been succossful: oftner than not, they have mot. 


with reverses, but whether successful or# defeatod, 
fortunate or unfortunate, in happiness andincalamity, 


their pride has been that they havo_ always observed 
their promises, It is true we do not at present en- 
joy that liberty, which was the cause of our great- 
ness thon, but still the greatness that comes through 


truthfulness is not lost to us to-day. Amongst friends 
or amongst foes, in our owncountry or in foreign 


lands, the name of a Rajput will be always found 
clothed with greatness, and truthfulness. The best 
of us, Raja Todar Mall, conquered the whole of Bengal, 
Maharaja Mansinh floated the flag of the Emperor 


of Delhi on the whole country from Kabul to Orissa, 
but neither of them did anything which would betray 
_ the trust put in them, they left no stone unturned 
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to fulfill the promises made by them before tho Env: 
peror in their entirety. O chief of the Marathas! 
a bare word from a Rajput’s mouth jis his paper’ 
of p2acs; many paper-peacss a been. violated, bot! 


never the word of a Rajput. ’ 
Shivaji then sought refuge in putting an camps 


before tha Prince to meat his unanswerable argument. 
“Was not Maharaja Jasvatsinh ons of tho pillars- 
ane of tho chief guards of our Hindu roligion ? And 
oven ha had declinol to undertake a war against his 
co-religionists for the sake of the Maho:nmedans, ” 
“To admit that there is no doubt whatsoever 
that Jasvatsinh is a bravo gouoral, that he is: the 
chief guardian of tha Hindu religion. Bat his. coun- 
try-Marwar-is a barren and desert country, and there 
is no community in the world rouyhor and more ad- 
venturous than his Marwadi soldiers. I really would 
have admired him and his pluck, if taking. advantage 
of those enviroaments of his barren country, and the 
assistance of his brave troops he were trying his best 
to protect the liberty of th> Hindu religion. I would 
havo respoctol him as a veritable Emporor, if he were 
 guee2ssfal in his struggles, and having defeated Au- 
‘rangzeb had planted the flag of the Hindus on the 


Delhi fort. I would have worshipped him as a goc, 
if, having beon defeated, he had out of shoor regard 


for his country and his religion, sacrificed his. -life’ to 
them, in that very desert soil. But eve: since: he. ac. 


cepted a post in the army of tho Emreror; he must be 
pees to have left behind him all tl (#9 BS Dirations, 
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and to have actually engaged himself ‘n furthering the in- 

terests of his Musalman employer. After taking 
up w duly once, not to discharge it sincerely, is not 
‘eonduct bof{tling a true Rajput. Jasvatsinh has 
_ caused a dark spot to settle on his fairffame by such 
conduct. Ever since he mot with a reverse at tho 

hands of Aurangzeb on tha shores of the Sipra, he has 
bzen harbouring revenge anl ill feelings towards him, 

or else he would novor have taken this disreputable | 
stop that you allude to.” This was the Rajput’s 
proud and dignified rejoinder. 

The clever Maratha now saw that Jayasinh was 
not Jasvatsinh. He thon cogitated for a timo, and 
then took up a new ling of argument altogether. 
© Are tha endeavours tosecure liberty, a risa for the 
Hindu religion, a task disreputable? ” asked Shivaji. 
“Ts it a reproachful task to help the Hindus, think- 
ing them all to be the brethron of one another ? ” 
Shivaji followed up one question by another. 

“T do not say so,” was Jayasinh’s reply. He 
began to defend his position now, “Why, if it was so, - 


did Jasvatsinh not opsnly givo up Aurangzeb’s cause, 
and before God and before the world, openly join hands 


with you ? Why did he not follow in your footsteps 
in the way in which you are striving for tho liberty 
of the Hindu religion ? To be engaged in the services 


of the Emperor openly, and secretly to do that which 

is worse than a breach of trust, O you Raja of the 

- Khshatriyas! do you not know that such a betrayal 
is unworthy the son of a Khshatriya?” | 
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“ Supposing he had publicly joined me, then the 
- only result would have been that the En iperor would 
have sent another general in his place, and perhaps 


both of us would havo been“defeated, pezchanco kill- 
ed,” said Shivaji, . | ~—_ 
‘Death in warlis the glory-the good fortune 
of a Khshatriya, ” said Jayasinh,"proudly adding, “Dis- 
honesty and breach of confidence, his disgrace. ” 
Shivaji's faco at these words became flushed. Blood 
rushed to his countenance. “Rajput”! said he, with 
anger and defiance in his tone, “the Marathas also. 
do not fear death, they also know how to die, If 
| by sacrificing this valueless lifo, my aspirations be 
fulfilled, the indepondence of the Hindus, the great- 


ness of the natives be re-established, then I swear by 
Bhavani, that I am ready at this moment to pierce 
this breast with the sharpest of weapons; or, if you like, 
Rajput, take in hand your own unerring lance, strike 
it on this heart and you will see that I, too, can give 
up my life with a smile on my face. But the dreams 
of Hindu greatness which I dreamt in my childhood, 
that for which IJ have fought a hundred fights, de- 
feated a hundred foes, that liberty for securing which, 
I have been wandering, houseless and shelterloss, 
for the past twenty years, on hill-tops and in mountain 
valleys, in camp and in the company of my ene- 
mies, morning and evening, in day time and in the dark- 
est of nights, to give up the hope of securing that 
greatness and thatZliberty, is a serious blow to my 
heart. Even if I die fighting, would that course pro- 


tect or preserve them ?” asked he. 
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_ Jayasinh heard in silence this spirited defence of | 
the Maratha’s, and noticed that his cyes had becomo - 
full of water. But still his roply came back in tho 
same steady, undisturbed way as bofore. “If tha 
liberty of the Hindu religion tannot be secured by 
observing truthfulness and promisos, is it possiblo 
that it can bo had by violating them ? If the sead of 
indapendence™ cannot be sown by= the blood of tha 
brave, do you think it can be done by the sharpness 
of those very brave people?” _ 

Shivaji saw, felt that ho was defeated. Ho ro- 
mained silent for some moments and then bezan slowly, 
“ Maharaja! I consider you to be in the placo of 
my elders, of my fathor; I have nover scen a soldior 
as religious and intelligent as your Highnoss, Considoz 
me in the light of your child. I want to ask your 
advice in a matter. Give it to mo sincerely and 
rightly, as ye would to your own son. In my child- 
hood, when I roamed over the innumerable mountains 
and valleys of tha Konkan, a roverie usod to como 
over me, and I used toseedreams. I sawthat mother 
Basvani horself was ordaring m> to r3-oxtublish 
liberty of conscience, to increase the numbor of temples, 


to add to tho raspect paid to ths holy Brahmins, 
to protect the cows and thoir young ones, ani to 
drive away the enemies of the Hindu religion, tho 
Mahommedans. I saw that sho did not order me only 
but encouraged mealso. I wasa child then, and I mistook 
the dream for a reality. As time passed, I energetically 
armed myself w:th the sword, gathers togethor 8 


%, 
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Jargc numer ofcouagecus poy te, ard cea no conquer 
forts, Even in my youth, I saw tho same dreaut: 
greatness of the Hindu religion again asserted, great- 
ness of the Hindu name again acknowledged, indepen- 
dence of the Hindu causo again established. Under 
the influonce of this dream, I have conquered provinces, 
conquered my enemies, extended my kingdom, and 
founded god-houses. Then tell me, O hero amongst 
the Khshatriyas, whether my object is condemnable? 
Whethor the dream which I saw was a mere creation 
of imagination ? Give advice to your son, Maharaja.” 

For a moment, this far~sighted religion-abiding 
Rejput Raja remained silent as if wrapped up in 
thought. ‘ Raja,” he began, speaking slowly and 
gravely, “I know of no aspiration nobler and greater 
than the one you cherish, I know of nothing more 
real than the dream you dreamt. Shivaji! do not 
think that Iam ignorant of the noble task you have 
set before you; I have praised it before friends, before 
foos, 1 have placed before my own Prince Ramsinh, 
tho oxample of your own career and taught him on 
those lines, because oven now, tho great name of 


Rajput independence has not sunk into oblivion. And 
then, Shivaji, your dream is not a dream; when IT 


look arround mo, I cannot help thinking to myself 
that the Mogul Empire is now not to last long. En- 
doavours, activity, all else will bear no fruit. The 
Empire of the Musalmans has become full of dis- 
graceful, dark spots, has become weakened on account 
of its love of dekauch ard dissipation, has been caught 
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into the toils of curses, onaccount of its oppression of 
the Hindus; thereforo it will not be able to stand 
long, like a dilapidated, tottering house. If not at 
once, then, after atime, this palace-like Mogul Empire 
is sure to be crumbled into dust, and then, on its 
ruins will rise once again the independence of the 
Hindus. ',The rise of the Marathas is still in its 


infancy, but it seems to moe, that when jt will attain 
its youth, it will drown the whole of India in a sea 


of brightness coming out from within itself. Shivaji ! 
your dream was not a dream; Bhavani did not en-, 
courage you for naught. ” 


Shivaji’s whole body began to tremble for the very 
joy of hearing these words. ‘‘ Then why has the 
person who is no loss than a Mahatine himself, ” 
asked Shivaji “ still olocted to act as a solitary 


illar of strongth, shoring up the: falling palace-like 
Mosul Empire ?” 

“Faithful observance of promises is the first 
tenet of a Rajput’s religion,” replied Jayasinh, “T will 
observe the promiso 1 have made. But ty doing 
s0,0fcourse, the impossible will not bocome possible; 
the tottering palace will come to the ground. ” 

“Good. Do observe your promises even with a 
dishonest betrayor like Aurangzeb ”, said Shivaji. ‘Tho 
very gods in heaven will praise you, will admire you, 
when they seo you practising such sort of conduct. 
But as for myself I nave given no promises to Aurangzob, 
and hence I have to observe none. If I get the means 
of raising my country through sheer excrtion of brain, 
and am thereby able to defeat Aurangzeb, what is 
wrong -there in that practice! ” 
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= that 3 in course of time, the strength of their: rms 
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A of ‘Bharatkhand. Bat, Shivaji! never forget the advies: : 
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~ Lord of India, It is your duty therefore to give a 
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| religion and morality. If you commit asingle mistake _ 
to-day, you will have to reap its evil fruits through- — 
out the whole of the country for a century to.come, 
If your teaching to-day is evil, its evil results would. 
appear throughout the whole of India for the next: 
hundred years. Give heed therefore to the words of: 


“this old, but foresighted Raj put, Shivaji! Teach the a: 
= ferathas ‘the lesson’ of facing their foes in opén 


a field, and teach them to forget wiliness and craftinies a 
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be ‘cautious, ‘The fruits of each deed of yours ‘are cal- B 
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Neither do success nor defeat endure for ever: — 
“the chances of war are always changing, ” replied 
: J ayasinh. “ To-day I have won, who knows perhaps _ 
it will be your turn te claim a victory to-morrow. — 
‘™Bo-day, you will have to submit to Aurangzeb’s over- a 
4 lordship, perhaps in course of time, you would be ” 
able’ to regain your independence. ” a 
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eld bones will not keep together long, Shivaji. But 
atill as long as they are what they are,' they will 
exert themselves, to adhere to the promises made by me, * 
“ May your life be prolonged! ” said Shivaji, 
“ It is time for me to go now, Shivaji,” said the 
old warrior, ‘“ I have seen service under Aurangzel’s 


father; at this moment, I am serving Aurangzeb 
himself. But you may rest assured, Shivaji! that 


as long as there is life within the body of this old 
soldier, he will not betray the trust reposed in him by 
the ruler of Delhi. But, of this also, be sure, O 
chief of the Khshatriyas, that the greatness of Maha- 
Yashtra, and the rise of the Hindus are inevitable. 
Believe in these words of this aged man, that the 
Empire of the Moguls is not to last long now, and 
the brilliancy of the rising sun of Hindu supremacy 
would not long be hidden. In buts very short time, 
the greatness of the Hindus, the greatness of your 
own name will be echoed and re-echoed from all 
the corners of this continent, ” 

Shivaji’s eyes became filled with tears; he em- 
braced Jayasinh. “ Soul of Religion!” said Shivaji, 
still holding him in his arms, “ May your mouth be 
filled with flowers and sandal wood-paste, may your 
prophecy prove true! I will not fight with you. -If 
through force of circumstances, I am again able to 
regain my independence, then, O prince of the Rajputs, 

vf have a great mind to seo you ence more, to sit 
again at your feet, and listen to the wise words of 
counsel from one, who is as a father to me, ” 
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CHAPTER XV 


ConQUERING THB FORT, 





Peace was soon after established. All those forts 
which Shivaji had conquered from the Moguls, were 
given back to them. Out of the thirty-two forts 
which the Marathas had taken from the now extinct 


kingdom of Alimednagar, he was forced to return 
twenty to the Moguls, keeping back only the remain- 


ing twelve for himself by way of a Jagir (estate) 
from Aurangzeb. By way of a recompense for these 
renditions, the Emperor gave him some portion of 
the country belonging to the kingdom of Bijapur, 
and bestowed upon Shambhaji, the eight years old 


son ef Shivaji, the command (Mansabduri) of five 
thousand horses. 


After the conclusion of hostilities with Shivaji, 
Raja Jayasinh employed himself in trying to destroy 
the supremacy of Bijapur as a kingdom, and in an- 
nexing it to the throne of Delhi. The treaty which 
Shivaji’s father had negotiated with the king of 
Bijapur, on behalf of him, was fully observed and 
never violated by Shivaji, but at the time when the 
Maratha chieftain was surrounded with difficulties 
on all sides, the Sultan of Bijapur had become un- 
conscionable enough to forget his word and invade 
is provinces, Therefore, as a fitting reward for his 


nduct, Shivaji now espoused Raja Jayasinh’s cause 
| became engaged in a war with Ali Adil Shah, 


Bijapnr Sultan, and with the assistance of his 
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faithful Mowli followers, was able to take possession 


of a number of forts in a short time. 
The good feclings of Shivaji towards Jayasinh 


began to increase in depth daily, and their comrade- 
ship in arms, together with that in camp life, which 
threw them into each other's company ofton, begot 
in them a strorg love for each other. Both of them 
always lived together, and helped each other in battle. 
We need not say, that a faithful Rajput Havildar 
of Shivaji’s also always used to go to the house of 


the chief priest of Jayasinh. We do not give his 
name, because every reader, we infer, knows it. 


The simple-hearted Brahmin Janardhan Dev, in 
course of time, came to look upon him as his own aon, 
and therefore always invited lim to come to his 
house. He did not fail to take advantage of the 
invitation and whenever he could find an opportunity 


of doing so, made a point of going to the old man, 
and sit. by him. He there learnt various kinds of 


news, about the current political topics, about Jayasinh 
and about events happening in his own native country. 
At times,he used to sit on there, far late in the 
night, and in turn told the tale of wars in which he 
had taken part :himself, of the invasion and scaling 
of the mountain-forts invested by Shivaji, of raids 
into the camps of the enemy, or of fierce battles 
fought in deserts and on dangerous mountain-summits. 
His eyes in describing these scenes, used to shine 
with a red-hot light, lis voice ‘tremble and his face 
ebcome of the colour of fire, Id Janardhan heard 
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these tales of war with mixed delight and fesr: in 
the adjoining room Saryubala also used to sit up 
till mid-night and drink in the burning words of 
those interesting stories: silent tears used to steal 
down from her larg? eyes, and her lips murmured an 
inaudible prayer to God to protest that young warrior 
from danger. Whon ata late hour Raghunath finished 
his narrations, sha brought them their supp2r; the 
time that Razoviath wis engiz21 in in partaking of 
his meals Saryu used to take alvantage of it to gaze 
and gaze at him, but apparently to her, however 
long she rested har eyes on him, no contentment 


came. The more she saw that godlike figure, th 
more she thirsted for his sight. After finishing 


supper, the Rajput’ youth used either to take his 
leave, or rolate a tale or two more in addition, but 
even then the trembling, quaking and distracted 
Saryubala found herself unable to svy a word even 
in reply to him Shame made her cheeks become 
suffused with red, both her eyes used to close them- 
selves and drawing hor veil closer over her far face, 
the fair maiden used toglideaway from his presence and 
send back a reply through her attendant, 

But reilly speaking there was no neagssity of 
sending back a reply. Raghunath fully understood’ the 
language spoken by Suryu’s eyes. Saryu in her turn fully 
took in the meaning expressed by Raghunath’s. The 
indescribable, unutterable, joyful feelings of a first love 
were drowning the lives, the minds, the souls, of beth 
of them as with the waves of o sea of delight; the 
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hearts of both had become distracted by the madness 
incidental to the springing up of a first love. 

In a few days Shivaji was sable to deprive the 
Sultan of Bijapur of many of his forts. At last he 
made up his mind to attempt the sacking of a very 
inaccesible hill fort. It was his habit never to inform 
any one of his intention to invest any particular 
fort, his own troops even did not know till the last 
moment the duty on which they were to be engaged. 
During daytime, his camp, which was pitched near 
that of Jayasinh, and which was avvut five or six 
kes distant from the fort intended to be attacked, 
hardly betrayed any signs of preparation for the 
coming risky undertaking. In the evening, he issued 
orders for about a thousand Mowli and Maratha 
soldiers to hold themselves in readiness for active 
service; at one watch of the night, in pitch darkness, 
he sent a word to them, that they shall have to assist 
him in taking the fort of Rudra Mandal. Immediately 
after that, he found himself noiselessly marching to- 


wards the destination at ths bead of those one thou- 
sand soldiers. 


They arrived at the botiom of the hill-fort, 
and halted in the darkness, silently and noiselessly. 


The location of the fort of Rudra Mandal is on a very 
high hill-summit, surrounded on all sides by a level 


plain. There was only one way which led up to the 
top and it was of course closed in these war times. 
It was an extremely difficult task to attempt to reach 
it by other ways, because not only was there no 
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beaten road, but what had the semblance of such a 


roa l was covered in all directions with deep, impene- 
tra le jungle, littered with big and sharp stones and 


pie:es of rock and boulders, Shivaji ordered his troops 
to scale the fort by means of that difficult, impassable 
way, and his Mowliand Maratha soldiers at once began 
to accomplish that admirable feat, leaping from one 
tree-top to another, catching hold of a branch here 
and there, jumping from one boulder to another as if 
they were jungle-cats. They stood on the toes of their 
feet in some places, sat down in others, hung them- 


selves down from the branchos of trees, where necessary, 
cleared intervening spaces with the jump of a race 


horse; nothing could repress their ardour. They 
pressed on undersuch difficultics. Surely there can be 
no doubt, that none else save a Maratha soldier dare 
attempt such a mountain-climbing feat. 

They had reached half ways, when Shivaji sud- 
denly saw that on the fort-walls above, the light of 
some torches was dancing here and there. He became 
a little anxious and stopped in the middle of the road, 
“ Had the enemy been able after all then, to get 


news of his intended attack? If not, why where 
those lights burning there, on the castle parapet ? ” 


these were his first thoughts. The rays of those 
lights reached down to the very base of the hill, 
and it looked asif the garrison expected this attack, 
and burnt them with a view to wateh their arrival 
and to protect themselves from a night attack, brought 
on in darkness. Shivaii still undauntedly ordered his 
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soldiers to advance more slowly and cautiously under 
cover of the trees and boulders. They too faithfully 


followed his orders, and wherever they could find a 
large treo, a bush or a big piece of rock, they threw 


themselves on their stomachs and crept on in silence. 
In fact ths whole force climbed the path, if path it 


ean be called, where there was none, in such dead 
silonce in that dread dar might, that there could 
not be two opinions on the steadiness and coolness 
displayed by them. 

But instantly, they reached a very clear bit of 
ground the hehts from above fully hehted it up and 
it was ws surcas the lights wore there, that any one 
attempting to cross that space would be at once de- 
tected by those who were above. Shuvaji again ordered 


a halt, he conecaled hims fin the shadow of a large 
tree, and began to esamie the situation, In 


front of him, for a space of about a hundred feet 
there was not the vestige of a treo. It was all 


open. But after that thoro was again to be seen a 
large row of them, which premised a good cover. 


But the question was how to cross the interven- 
ing open space? He looked on both his sides but 
feund no opening there. On custing a look below he 
could see the distance he had come over, and there- 
fore to again gov down and find out a new path for 
reashing the top again would carry him far into the 
night and towards morning, he thought. Thus he 
found himself in a fix. He stood thinking for a 
moment, then unable to come to a resolution himself 
called the Mowl friend of his childhood, Tanojj 
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Malusaro to his side, ani thoy, both of them, standing 
in the shadow of that trec carried on a consultation in 
very inaudible whispars. In a short time, Tanoji 
left his side-and went away. Shivaji held his breath 
in sheer expectation. His whule army stood dumb 
with the same feelings. 

In half an hour, the soldior camo back. He went 
to Shivaji and spoke something to him in a vory low 
voice; Shivaji thought over it for an instant, and 
then said, “ Yos let it be so. There is no other way.” 

A deep. channel was cut into a place by the 
falliny down in torrents of rain water. Both its banks 
were high and the space midway between them was 
deep and broad, +0 1t was possible to escape detection 
by creeping noiselessly on, through this defile on their 
stomachs. The high banks on the tvo sides would 
conceal them from the sight of the enemics anove. 
This courso therefore being most advisable under the 
circumstances was agreed upon and order was given 
to advance. The soidiers began tv march slowly 
forward through the middle part of the channel. 
Those one thousand men were ascending this high 
mountain silently aud noisolessly, leaping slowly from 
one piece of rock on to another, in that silent dark- 


ness, And in a short time they succeeded in reach- 
ing the iop, where they concealed themselves in a 


large clump of trees. Shivaji’s heart leapt within 
himself out of sheer joy, and the silent prayers he 


offerod up to Bhavani thon and there, were short but 
pincers. 
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Bat before he had finishal congratulating himsolf 


on his safe arrival, Shivaji saw that a soldier near him 
tettered and fell down. He examined him and saw 


that his chest was pierced by an arrow. While ex 
amininy him he felt another arrow shot towards him 


followed by a third and a fourth. In fact a perfect 
rain of arrows was directed tewards that side. It 


showed him that his foes were wide awake and had seen 


the troops asconding by way of the channol and that 
therefore they had directed their attack in that direction. 


Shivajis soldiers formed up in fighting order in 
the shadow cast by those trees under which they 


were standing, but the shower of arrows had stopped, 
though it had continued for a period sufficiently long 


to convince hun that the enemy. wore not in the 
dark ag to his intentions. IIe cast a scrutinizing 
Jook in the direction of the fort itself, aud saw that 
the few lights had incressed into many and that 
sentries were constantly passing to and fro. At this 
time h2 was only about fifty fect distant from the 
ramparts, Flis practised eva told him that his 
solliers wore spony tor a fixyht and that there was 
no other way out of the fix save a hloody battle. 

His constant and intimate friend Tanoji saw this, 
“ Maharaja” said he, in a whisper, “ there is. still 
time to slip down, It does not matter, if the fort 
be not invested to-day. We will do so to-morrow. To 
attampt to do it now is courting sure death for us all.” 

“TY will do what I have promised Jayasinh to- 
do,” was his reply, given in a steady and determined 
tone. “1 will either take Rudra Mandal to-night or 
seorifice my life in the coming fight. ” 


a 
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He advanced without a word at the head of his 
soldiers through that clump. But before doing so, 


he detached a column of one hundred soldiers from 
the main body with orders to advance towards the 


other side of tha fort, and begin a skrimish there with 


the enemy to decoy them all towards that direction. 
This ruse succeeded wonderfully. Because in a short 


time the roar of musketry bevan to be heard from 
that side, the whole body of the enemy, thinking that 


Shivaji had delivered his attack on that side having 
withdrawn there. They were in fact taken in by this 
decoy so completely, that even sentries and guards 
from the fort also ran away towards that side and 
all the lights on the ramparts were allowed to go 


out. “* My Maratha comrades,’ said Shivaji, in the 
darkness consequent on the absenee of those lights, 


*‘ you have shown the mettle you have in you in a 
hundred fights. You have kept Shivajis name in a 
hundred more, here is one more occassion for you to 
distinguish yourselves. Tanoji, this is the moment 
when you will have to show the love you have borne 
for me since our childhood. ” 

The minds of all became all 01 a sudden fired 
with enthusiasm at this addres of thur master. 
They all advanced in a compret body, silently in a 


darkness as of pitch, and wore soon near tho eastle- 
walls, Tt was then two wotehes past in the meht: 


the sky was liyhtloss, all around, the world was 
souncless, the d2ath-like silence of nature being only oc- 
easionally brokon by the night-wind sighing through 
the branches of the mountain trees. . 
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Shivaji was now within a distance of twenty feet 
from the ramparts of Rudra Mandal, when he saw 
that there was a solitary sentry pacing the walls, who 
was attracted towards that side by hearing some 
rustling of the leives of the trees near thom. Buta 
Mowli soldier, sesing him silently advanced ao little 
before the line of murch, took a steady aim with 


his arrow, and tho noxt moment th» dead body of 
that unlucky sentry rolled down outside the walls. 


But the thud with which the body fell down, 
brought one, two, three sentries to seo whence it pro- 
csede]. In a moment, their number increased to ten, 
to a hundred, to two hunJdrel, to three hundred sol- 
diers. They began to crowd the ramparts, above and 
below. Shivaji bit his lips with his teeth, out of un- 


controllable anger, but he saw that there was no chanca 
now of their remaining successfully concealed, and so 


he ordered his troops to move forward for a charge. 

The order was the signal for the loud battle-cry 
of, ‘“ Har, Har, Mah tdev,” with which one portion of 
the troops ran on towards the walls for scaling them, 
leaving another behind, hidden and covered by the 
trees to ply their bows and arrows with agility on 
those Mahommedan soldiers who were now lining the 
walls and withstanding the attack of the scaling 


party. In spito of the deadly shower of woll-directed 
arrows and the exertions of the attacking column, 


the Mahommedans met the charge coolly and calmly, 
responding to the Hindu war-ery with a deafening 
cheer of, “ Allahu Akbar”, some of them contented 
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thomselves with sending back arrows into the midst 


of the party, while others, more fiery and bursting 
with courage, leapt down below from the ramparts 


and dished into the very ranks of the Marathas in 
their covert. 


The scene of battle soon changed to the base 
of tha walls an] in the clump of the trees, which 
till now hel servel as an am'userd2 for tho Marathas. 


Tha Mvhommelins who still remained on the top of 
tho walls esrrie! destruction into the ranks of the 


Marathas below by means of their spears and lanes, 
the Marathas in return giving them a deadly taste 
of their wall-annel, unerring arrows. The sides of 


the ramparts bacvam? full of the heaps of dead bodies, 
but the reckloss fighters stood on those bodies and 


carried on their destructive work with arrows and 


spears, without any compunction, Hundrods of Ma- 
hommedans had poured into the covert to meet the 


Mowlis, who in thoir turn repaid their cordiality with 
clasping on them all at onco with the clasp of a 


jungle tiger. The strong and sturdy Afghans were 
also no strangers to the art of war, so the result of 


the meeting was astroam of rod blood flowing from 
the mountain side. Whother from under the trees or 


from thocover of a bush, or from the sides of boulders, 
the Marathas poured on their assailants a steady 
shower of unerring arrows, which every moment thin- 


ned the ranks of the Mahommedans, wounding and 
killing them from the most unexpected quarters: 


through the leaves and branches of the trees an un- 
ending stream of arrows was working havocamongst them. 


w 
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But a! on asudden a loud voice as of the raor 
of thunder crying, “ Victory to Shivaji,” was heard 


drowning and rising above the din of this battle tumult, 
As if by mutual consent, the fighting partios stopped 


action for a moment, and turned their looks in the 
direction from which the cry came. They saw, that 
a young Rajput warrior recking with blood, had 
climbed up to the very top of tho highest rampart 
of Rudra Mandal, having penetrated the ranks of the 
Mahommedans and cleared the intervening space with 
a jump, taken with the assistance of his spear. He 
had thrown down the banner of the Afehans from 
there, had !kicked it with his feet, having wounded 
the flag bearer with lus dagger. Having accom- 
plishod these feats, he was calmly standing on the 


flag-tower when the troops saw him. The roader 
will have inferred that this courageous youth, who 


had thundored out the ery of * Shivaj? ki Jaya” from 
above was uone else than Raghunathji Havildar. 
We have said that for an imstant the fight 
below the walls had stopped as if by mutual consent, 
the Hindu and Mehommedan soklicrs were gazing by 
the dim light of the stars shining overhead at the 


broad form of that horo standing on the tower. 
His steel helmet was glittering in the star-light, 


both his hands and shoulders were covered with blood, 
about a couple of arrows wore sceu sticking on 
his broad chest, in one of his long hands was held a 
long spear and his bright eyes were almost covered 
by.:a wealth of black curls fallmgz down from his 
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forehead. Like the army of advancing waves parting 
before the sailing of a ship on both her sides, the 


rows of the opposing soldiers for a moment parted and 
glided away in sheer surprise For an instant only 


they thought that Mars, the god of war, had himself 
descended on the flag-tower, lance in hand from 


the heavens. 
But this lull lasted for an instant only. The 


Afghans soon recovered from their surprise and be- 


came alive to the presonce of the enemy in their 
very midst. They began to bear down on the spot 


fast and in crowds, and soon Ravhunath found him- 
self enveloped on all sides by the soldiers of the 


enemy, like the moonby the black cloudsin the rainy 
season. He was an expert in sword and dagger 


praetice, but to successfully ply them against a hundred 
warriors was next to impossible and there was no 


wonder if he and his own people vave up all hopes 
of again sesing him alive, 


But his adventure poured fresh enthusiasm inte 
the hearts of the Mowlis, andthey made adete:mined 
rush towards the walls. With a tiger’s jump, ‘they 


leapt on the ramparts, and began to hew their way up 
to the place whore Raghunath was standing like a 


rozk in the midst of the 0222n composed of the 
Mahommodan soldiers. In a trice, ten, twenty, and 
even two to three hundred Marathas were able to 


gather together on either the walls or on the sides of 
the walls, and using their sharp knives and daggers 


were mowing down the rows of the Pathans, clearing 
their way to where Raghunath was carrying on a brave 
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fight against numberless odds. The whole fort became 
filled with an infernal noise. The three hundred 
Pathans found it impossible to make a stand against 
the thousand Marathas and to prevent them from 
advancing further. 


Taking advantage of the rest and the weaken- 
ing of the Pathan ranks Shivaji and Tanoji, with a 
jump, found themselves into the very precincts of the 
fort. The soldiers saw it, and they thought it was 
not necessary to fight any more on tho walls, so they 
also followed their leaders intu the interior of the castle. 


With the rapidity of lightning Shivaji reached 
the residence of the governor, This residence was very 
well protected and difficult to invest. In accordance 
with their instructions, his soldiers surrounded the build- 
ing wholly from outside and killed the sentries who 
guarded it. “ Open the gates,’ ruared Shivaji then, 
calling upon the governor to obey him, “ or I will 
set them on fire. ” 


“Tam prepared for a death by fire” was the 
rejoinder of the undaunted Pathan, “but J will not 


open the gates and surrender to an infidel. ” 


Instantly the Marathas procurod some torches 
and set fire to the wooden doors and windows. The 
governor and his guard from above rained down a 
shower of arrows on the Marathas to prevent them 
from putting their feuful orders into execution, 
And many v Maratha seldier did bite the dust that 
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day, torch in hand. But still the fire roared and 
crackled on. 


It began with the deors and windows and then 
reached the roof and the highest beams, Lastly the 
whole of that extensivo residonce became enveloped 
in flames. Tho dreadful light rose skywards with 
infinite noise and lighted up the dark night with a 
jurid light. Far away into the mountain valleys, 
did the light peuetrate, its roar and noise was reechoed 
froin the distant, dimly seen mountain-sides and pro- 
claimed to the world at large, that Shivaji’s invincible 
and bold pseldiers hud been successful in investing the 
Musalman fort. 


All that was possible fer a courageous man to 
do, wasdone at the time by Rahem Khan, the governor. 
The only thing that now remained for him to do was 
to die like a brave soldier. When he and his guard 
saw that the whole buildmg had become a prey to 
the flames, they leapt down on the ground from 
the roof, and continued the fight; each of them plied 
his dagger like a hero and} be it said to the credit 
of those desporate soldiers that their daggers accounted 
for the death ot many a Maratha soldier, that night. 


All the Marathas now crowdod round that small 
party and one after another the numbers of that smal] 
band began to decrease: one, two, three, ten, fell fighting. 
Rahem Khan was wounded and had become faint through 
loss of blood but was still fighting with the fury ef 
a lion, He was soon surrounded ty his enemies on all 
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sides, numerous dagyers had already been lifted inthe 
air to strike him, and his lite hung trembling in a 
Lalance, when rising above the loud din, was hoard 
Shivaji’s high-pitched vo.ce thundering out, “ Make a 
prisoner of the governor. Let no one kill the brave 
man.” Some of Shivaji'’s soldicrs wrested away his 
sword from the weak and wounded Afghan’s hand, 
and tying up toth his hands kept hm with them as 
a prisoner of war. 


The Marathas were now engaged in devising means 
to put down the fire, when Shivaji saw, that on the 
far off side of the fort,a body of about five hundred 
Afghans ready for a fight, were coming up the hill 
like a black cloud. It will be remembered that before 
investing tho castle walls in front of him, Shivaji had 
sent a column of one hundred Maratha soldiers towards 
the other side of the fort to engage the enemy there, 
and cheat them into a belief that the fort was to be 
attacked from that side. They had begun their operations 
there, and a major part of the garrison had rushed in 
that direction to check them. The crafty Marathas 
for a time showed them fight, under cover of the dark- 
ness occasioned by the shadow of some trees and then 
began to turn tail as if they were defeated and were 
beating a retreat. The spirits of the Mahommedans rose 
at the victory which they thought they had secured, 
and so to complete it,they pursuedthem to the very 
foot of the hill. They wero, therefore, of course eom- 
pletoly in the dark as to the events which were taking 
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place on the other side of the fort, and the good luck 
that had come to Shivaji. 

But when the fire which burnt down the governor's 
residence lighted up with its flamos,all the surround- 
ing fields, villages, hills and valleys, these Mahommedan 
soldiers at once realised the ruse that had been practised 
upon them, and hence they made up their minds to 
again ascend the hill and rout the enemy away. It 
was an easy victory that had come to Shivaji because 
he had to meet comparatively a very weak numerical 
opposition. Hence when he saw, that five hundred 
soldiers all ready for a fight, were fast coming up the 
hill-side, his face assumed a serious expression. He 
thought matters were becoming more grave and risky. 


His sharp eyes soon told him that the most difficult 
and inaccessible place on the luill was the governor's 
residence, because it was bounded on all the four di- 
rections by strong stone-walls. Even fire had failed to 
make any impression on them. The doors and windows 
had no doubt fallen victims to the fiames and in places 
the debris and stones of the fallen rooms had gathered 
together ina heap. He therefore took in the situation 
in &@ moment, and felt that he could find no better 
place thantheruined residence to enable him to make 
an effective stand against a large number of the enemy. 


Tt took him no wore than a minute to fix upon 
the line of action. He placed Tanoji with two hundred 
men near that building, and posted some archers near 
the walls and others near the doors and windows order- 
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ing a large number of spearmen to go up theroof and 
fight from there. In some places the fallen stones ahd 
debris had to be cleared away, in others large piles of 
stones had to be brought together but all these pre- 
parations were over in less time than could be imagined. 
‘“Tanoji,” said he then with a smile on his lips, “ when 
the advancing enemy will direct his attack on this 
building, T suppose, you will be able to hold your 
own. But it seems they will not be allowed to reach 
this place even. It is possible tosend them back before 
that even. They are yet climbing up, is it not advisable 
to charge them now? I will see whether it is or not. 
Pray stay here, with your two hundred soldiers, 
Tanoji, till I return. ” 


‘‘ Tanoji will not stay here, Maharaja, not a single 
Maratha seldier will stay here, ’’ said Tanoji, “you your- 
self will do best to stay here and protect the building, 
and keap everything in good order. Are not your 
servants able and efficient enough to rout away the 
advancing foes. ?” 

‘“ Tanoji, I admit the force of your words, ” replied 
Shivaji with « little laugh, “ my mouth waters at the 
sight of the enemy, I have become mad for a fight 
at seeing them so near. But after all 1 think your 
advice seems better. It behoves me to stay koro in 
this place. Who isthere here amongst my lieutenanta, 
who will, with only two hundred soldiers elect to at- 
tack the on-coming Afghans and repulse them ? ” Shivaj 
threw out a challengo. 
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Not one, not two, but five, seven havildars came 
forward for the task and they all began to quarrel 
amongst themselves. Raghunath was also standing by 
towards oneside, but he stood silent, he did not utter 
a single word, he was gazing on the earth under his feet. 

Shivaji’s eyes slowly travelled from one havildar 
to another, till they rested on Raghunath, “ Havildar! 
your rank is the lowest of all, amongst those who 
stand here,” thus Shivaji addressed him, “but in your 
arms it appears you carry a giant’s strength. I have 
only just seen an example of it and I have become 
more than pleased with it. Raghunath ! in to-night’s 
adventure, it is you who have begun the task of win- 
ning the fort, let the honour of completing it rest with 
you also, ” 

Without still uttering a singlesyllable, Raghunath 
bowed his head as low as the earth, in acknowledgment 
of Shivaji’s orders and taking a couple of hundred 
soldiers with him, glided out of his sight with the 
rapidity of lightning. After his departure, Shivaji 
turned to Tanoji and said, ‘ This Havildar is a Rajput, 
and from his mien and hismanner he appears to belong 
to some noble and brave family. But till now neither 
myself nor any one elso has heard a single word from 
him as to his noble lineage nor does he ever speak a 
single phrase or take pride in any way about the 
unusual tasks of bravery he performs. Once mn Poona, 
Raghunath saved my hfe, to-wigitt, 1t 15 he who has 
led the attack and won the fort. Till now, I have 
given the maa no reward, so if all goes well it is my 
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intention t> bestow some signal mark of favour on 
the Rajput youth to-morrow, in open Durbar, with 
Maharaja Jayasinh presiding over it. ” 

The difficult task which was ontrusted to Raghunathji 
was most successfully performed by him. The Afghans 
were ag yet slowly making their way up the hill-path 
when his two hundred soldiers sent down on them 
a perfect hail storm of lances and spears from the walls 
abeve and then held themselvesin readiness for a fight 
with loud battle-cries of, ‘ Hlar, Har, Mahadev. ” 
But the fight never took place. The advancing Afghans 
saw with the light of the torches, which had again 
been lighted on the walls that they were swarming 
with numbers of Maratha soldiers, they therefore 
thought it impossible for them to be able to deliver 
the fort from the hands of the Hindus and hence giving 
up the task as hopeless they turned back and rapidly 
descended the path. The Mowlis pursued them, and 
flushed with victory as they were, they could not be 
restrained from adding to the number of the Afghan 
killed and wounded by the unerring blows of their 
swords and daggers, 


But i6 wae too much for Raghunath, who 
always with his noble Rajput instincts hated 
useless blood-shed and slaughter of the helpless. “Do 
not kill those who are now flying away, ’ was his order 
uttered in a loud vuice, “ allow them to go away. 
Obey the Maharaja’s orders. Tho Afghans are in full 
retreat and hence tho fight has onded. ” 
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Then Raghunath posted guards at various stations 
on the castle walls, placed a number of sentries over 
the magazines, which contained gun-powder, cannon- 
balls &c., and over the armouries, took possession of 
several other houses within the fort precincts and 
arranged for their safeguard; after which he went 
to Shivaji and with a bow of his head, reported every 
thing he had done. 


When the first faint rod glimmer of the dawn 
advanced from the east and the slow cold breeze of the 
morning began to blow, it found the whole fort silent 
and noiseless. Indeed, so silont was the whole scene 
that ono, could not help thinking that the hill-top 
was the abode of a hermit, rather than the site ofa 
recent, death-dealing battle. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue Rewarp or tHE Hero. 
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Within the precints of the very fort, a gorge- 
ous assemblage was held next afternoon. A canopy 
of a red shining stuff was supported by four silver 
pillars, and held under its shade, Raja Jayasinh and 
Raja Shivaji seated upon a throne covered with an 
equally costly red cloth. Rows of soldiers lined the 
four sides of the Dnrbar, with guns on their shoul- 
ders, the evening breezo making the red pennants 
stuck on their bayonots, dance aud flutter with a 
gentle motion. The whole plain was resounding with 
loud hurrahs and huzzas in honor of the Emperor, 
of Raja Jayasinh and of Shivaji. 

“Ever since the time you have espoused the 
Lord of Delhi's cause,” said Jayasinh, with a smile, 
to Shivaji, “you have veritably proved yourself 
to be his right hand. His Imperial Majesty will 
never forget this obligation, More so, because, you 
have succeeded in all that you have undertaken.” 

“Wherever Jayasinh is to be found,Jay a (victory) 
is to be found also,” said Shivaji modestly by way 
of reply, giving the Rajput Prince his due. 

“Why, it strikes me, that in a very short time, 
we will be able to take Bijapur itself. My wildest 
hopes even never told me that you would be able 
to take this fort in the course of a single night,” 
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“Maharaj! from my very infancy, have I learnt 
the ‘lesson of how te conquer forts. But, still, the 
‘ease with which, I told your Highness, I would be 
able to invest it, has not attended me in this enter- 
prise, and my calculations went wrong.” 

“How?” inquired Jayasinh, 

“TI told you, I would find the Mahommedan gar- 
vison asleep, but when I went there, I saw they 
were wide awake, and prepared for action. And 
then, I never lost so many soldiers before in any of 
wy flort-conquering adventures.” 

“The present times being these of drsturhance 
and warfare, perhaps everv one thinks it most ad- 
visable to be on his guard night and day,” said 
Jayasinh by way of snygesting an explanation to 
Shivaji. 

“Perhaps, it might be that. But I have had 
to do with so many forts, 1 vever saw that the gar- 
rison were ab so well prepared for their work.” 

“Faxperience teaches every body to be active and 
well-equipped, But be that, as it may, be the gar- 
rison awake and equpped or sleeping and off their 
guard, they would never be able to check the advance 
of Shivaji. Ho1is bound to triumph, wherever he goes.” 


“By the blessing of your Highness, I was able 
to get a victory, no doubt, but the loss which I 
have sustained by last night’s action will never be 
recouped, during my whole life. Out of one thou- 
sand assailants 1 took with me for the enterprise, 
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I will not now, in this lite, be able to see two to 
three hundred brave souls. I think I will néver 4- 
gain get such a determined and faithful set of sol- 
diers.” The very thought of the previous night’s 
casualties made Shivaji sad. But, there was no help 
for it, so he ordered the prisoners to be brought be- 
fore the Maharaja. 

The garrison that held the fort under Rahem: 
Khan consisted of a thousand soldiers, but the rem- 
nant that was brought out before the Durbar, was 
no more than that of a couple of hundred Afghans. 
The rest had been either killed im the battle or had 
fled. The hands of the prisonors were tied securely 
on their back, and they were hauled up in that con- 
dition before Jayasinh. 


“* Untie the hands of them ail, ” ordered Shivajj. 
“Afyhan soldiers,” continued Shivaji, when they all 
had regained the use of their limbs, “you have kopt 
tho name of brave persons, You have fought as her- 
oe3 fight. I have beeome so pleased at witnessing 
your courage, You are now free. If you like, you. 
may join the service of tho Emperor, if you do not,. 
then you may go back to your master, the Sultan 
of Bijapur. By my order, not a hair of your head 
will be hurt by any one, ” 

Lhis noble treatment of the Afzhan soldiers at 
Shivaji’s hands, surprised no one. After all his battles, 
after the conquests of all the forts, he always used 
to show inercy towards the conquered and defedted’, 
and treated them well. Many times did his frietida 
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reproach him for his conduct, but he never followed 
their advice. The Afghan soldiers admired the Mara- 
tha great-heartedness, and they elected to jom the 
service of the throne of Delhi. 


Shivaji’s next order was to bring there, the go- 
vernor of the fort, RahemKhan, His two hands were 
also tied on his back, his forehead betrayed a deep 
dagger-wound, and his arms showed fresh scars of 
sharp arrow-heads. But still he stood in the Durbar 
with all the dignity of a brave and a great man, 
and the looks he bent upon Shivaji showed the same 
legitemate pride, in his bearing. 

The moment, Shivajisaw him, he left his seat on 
the gudi, and with his own dagger cut away the rope 
that bound his hands, and threw the pieces away. 
“Hero of heroes! ” said he, speaking slowly and im- 
pressively, “ according to the rules of warfare, your 
hands had to be tied up, and you had to pass a 
night as a prisoner, I beg to be forgiven for that. 
You are now your own master. Success and defeat are 
ruled by luck and destiny, but none the less, there- 
fore, I consider myself supremely honored in having 
to measure my strength with a hero like yourself.” 


Rahem Khan had come to the Durbar, fully ex- 
pecting an order, that would end his life. But even 
that feeling had failed to make his heart quail. Not 
a single hair of the eye- lashes of his haughty eyes 
had trembled, when he was hauled up in tho court, 
which was according to him, determined to con- 
demn him to death, But his heart gave way, when 
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he experienced this admirable arid generous treat- 
ment at Shivaji’s hands. When engaged in battle, 
the enemy had failed to detect a single sign of cow- 
ardice in the Afghan governor's conduct, but now 
they all saw that the two clear shining orbs of the 
old Afghan dropped a couple of tears, Rahem Khan 
at once turned away his face, and brushed them a- 
side, ‘“Khshatriya Raja” he said, “last night, it was 
your strong arm that defeated me. To-day, it is 
your generous conduct, which has disarmed me, more 
than that. He who is the Lord of both the Hindu 
and the Moslem, who is the Emperor of Emperors, 
who 1s the Ruler of the earth and the sky, has 
given you power and ability to win a kingdom even 
larger than your present one, out of reward only for 
this quality of wenerou-ness,” 

“Pathan general,’ intervened J ayasinh, addressing 
him, “you too have shown yourself to be worthy 
of the high post you held If the Lord of Delhi 
can secure a scldier like you, he would not fail to 
add to his dignity. Have I your permission to an- 
nounce it to His Imperial Majesty at Delhi, that a 
hero like yourself has consented to accept one of the 
highest posts in his gift?” 

“Maharaja,” said Ralem Khan, “I consider my- 
self honored more than enough by the way in which 
you have treated me, and the words in which you 
have praised me. But I will never leave him, in 
whose service I have passed my whole life. As lony 
as this hand is capable of wielding a dagger, it will do 
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so in the service of the Sultan of Bijapur.” 


“Let it be so,’ said Shivaji, “you may rest here 
to-night, Tomorrow morning a& part, of my soldiers 
will accompany jou as far as the borders of Bijapur, 
aid see you safe there.” 

“ QO chief of the Khshatriyas,” replied Rahem- 
Khan, “ you have treated me as a gentleman cour- 
teously and politely. 1 will not be ungrateful to you, 
but would act towards you in the saine manner, and 
1 will conceal nothing from you. Henceforth, keep 
a sharp eye over allyour soldiers, because all of them 
are not so loyalas you think them to be, I hed got 
secret information of your intenued attack on my fort 
last night, and henee the whole vairrison were kept 
prepared and ready for the contingency, Ho who brought 
me the news was one of your own soldiers. I can 
not communicate to you anything more than this, 
for I awn not willing to violate my promise.” With 
these words, the Pathan general departed, slowly 
bending his way towards the quarters assigned to 
him, in company of lis ouards. 

All at once Shivaji’s faee became black with 
rage, and from his eycs, sparks of fire began to 
burst forth, his body began to quake and tremble. 
His friends knew that to try to advise him then was 
in vain: his soldiers knew that a freak of madness 
had come over him. 

But Jayasinh tricd to assuage his wrath a little, 
and turning towards the rows of soldiers lining, the 
Durbar, he asked, “When did vou first come to know 
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that. the fort was to be attacked 2” 

They answered, “At one watch of the night.” 

“Did none of you, before that time, know any- 
thing about it?” again asked Jayasinh. 

“We knew that during the night, some fort was 
intended to be attacked, but we were ignorant, as to 
the particular fort wlich was tised upon.” 

“Well, when did you reach the fort ” said Jaya- 
sinh, by way of continuing his cross-examination. 

“At about one and a half watch of the night.” 


“Were you all together from one to one and a 
half watch 2 Was none of vou absent / Had no one 
tallen out of the ranks? If any one were, he had 
better come out and say so,” said Jayasinh, “It is 
not proper that a thousand soldiers should be under 
a cloud tor the fault of one individual only. You 
have fought under Shivaji in various climes and at 
various places. He has full confidence in you, and 
you too will never Le fortunate enough to get any 
other master a» good as himeelf. Then, prove your- 
selves worthy of the great trust reposed in you, and 
give hnn out who has betrayed his trust. If he has 
fallen in last nighw’s fight, name him, Why should 
you allow the names of all of you to be blackened 
unjustly for him 2?” 

The soldiers then began to tax their brains and 
remember the events that had taken place overnight. 
They began to hold a general conversation amongst 
themselves. Shivaji’s rage too had subsided a little. 
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And therefore he addressed Jayasinh in a rather calm 
tone, and said, “Maharaja, if you can bring out for 
me the traitor of last nicht, I will hereafter, ever 
remain, indebted to you for your kindness,” 

“Maharaja” said a Sardar, «.} andra Rao Jama- 
dar by name, slowly, as if he were speaking unwil- 
lingly and with an effort, “iast night, at one watch, 
when 1] was in. pecting the party under me, 1 found 
that one of the Havildars wes not at lis post. But 
when we reached the foot of the furt-hill, I saw that 
he had joined us reccutly.” 

“Who? Who wasihe? Js he still alive 2” exclaim- 
ed Shivaji eagerly. 

Every one in that large assemblage at once held 
his breath to hear the name of the traitor Shiva 
y’s rapid breathing could be distinctly licard in the 
silence, which was so deep that cren a ueedle jalling 
on the gvround could not have e caped | cing noticed. 

“Raghunathji Havildar,” were the words that 
came ont slowly from Chandia Ltac’s mouth, cutting 
the awful silence. 


All those who were present there nearly lost 
their senses, out of amazement, and surprise. 

Chandra Rao was a very well-known Sardar, but 
ever since Raghunathj’s advent, his name and fame 
both had been eclipsed by those of the young Rajput. 
In man’s nature there is no more davgerous and 
strange faculty than that of jealousy. 

Again did rave darken Shivaji’s face, planting 
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his teeth firmly in his ips, he turned with a scowl 
ing luck towards Chandra Rao, and said, in a voice 
burning with anger, * Thou traitor! vainly dost. thou 
join thyself te this hypocrisy. The scandal uttered 
by thee will never affect the brightness of Raghuna 
th’s glory, Pohave with my own eves seen the deeds 
of Rachunath. But it does not matter. The soldiors 
axssemblea here must Know what) panishment is meet 
for a seandal- mon oer.” 

Saying this, Shivaji was im the act of poising 
in his sturdy hand a bie spear, when Raghunath at 
once came forward aad faeed dota. "© Maharaja, © 
suid he, “ de ner tike Chandra Fau’s lle. He does 
not tell Ties, Doea late tn comtug and reaching the 
foot of the fort-hill, ” 

Ouge again was the whole Dirbar struck with 
amazement, was paralysed wooly surprise, 

For a moment Shivaji lost all power of action 
as if he were po more than a stone-maye.  Perspr 
ration had gathered on bis forehead, but wiping that 
away, he began to speak slowly as if to himself, © Aim 
I dreaming? You! Raghunath! do you mean to say 
that you have done this decd? You, who at the tine 
of the sturmmeg of the castle walls, advanecd alone 
with a giant’s streneth, and threw down the enemys 
flags you, who with only a handful of troops, repul-- 
ed five hundred Afghans, and drove them bach to 
the foot of the hill? Do you mean to say, that you 
have becn guilty of this treacherous deed and that 
you had pre-informed the Governor of our intended 
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night-attack ?” 

“ My Liege, Iam innocent of that deed. I heve 
not committed that offence,’ was the reply of Ra- 
ghunath, uttered in a calm voice, but as slowly and 
deliberately as Shivaji himself had done. 

The broad-linbed young warricr was standing face- 
to-face with Shivaji, and meeting his burning looks 
without being afraid, without flinching, without so 
much as a tremble even. Not for once did his eyes 
move, not an eye-lash even so much as_ fluttered. 
All those who .were sitting in the Durbar, and the 
numberless crowds who had gathered round it to se¢e 
the tamashu were gazing steadily at him, but Raghu- 
nath did not quail under it. He stvod stcady, mo- 
tionless, tremorless, Only his broad chest was heav- 
ing up and down with a heavy breathing. The 
young warrior appeared to-day braver and steadier, 
in a greater peril, than when he had stood alone on 
the castle-walls surrounded by «# hundred deadly 
swords. 

“Then-why did you disohey my orders, and 
were absent from your place at one watch?” asked 
Shivaji threateningly, 

Raghunath’s hps only moved a little, but he 
vouchsafed no reply, and merely gazed at the ground 
under his feet. 


Shivaji’s suspicions increased at seeing him thus 
speechless; again did his two eyes become _fiery-red, 
again did his voice tremble withanger. “ Traitor,” - 
he roared out, “didst thou show thy bravery ‘only 
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for this? Dost not kuow that in an evil moment 
hast thou played thy traitorous part ?” 

“Raja,’’ replied Raghunath, in the same firm 
and steady voice as he had done before, “ trea- 
chery and lying are not the traits of my family. 
I hope, my master, Chandra Rao will bear me out 
there, ”’ 

Raghunath’s calmness and steadiness only add- 
ed fuel to the fire of Shivaji’s anger. “ Thou sin- 
ner,” said he, in a vielent, harsh tone, “attempt not 
now to get out of thy crime, It is fruitless, It is 
possible to clude the grasp of a hungry lion, but 
there is no escape from Shivaji’s burning anger. ” 

The Rajput was still steady and calm as before, 
His answer was given in a slow but respectful voice, 
“Edo not ask for release at your Highness’ hands, 
Maharaja, J} do uot ask any man whatsoever to 
forgive me. I only pray to the Almighty to pardon 
me all my faults. ” 


Shivaji became all bat maddened at this cool 
reply. He at once raised his spear, and thundered 
out in a loud voice, ‘* The reward of a traitor is 
the loss of life. ” 

Raghunath’s eyes saw the iron-fingers of the 
Maratha closing with a vice-like grip on the hand- 
le of thespear. But still he did not lose his ca}m- 
ness. “Your warrior~slave is ready to die, but as 
a soldier. He has not proved a traitor, ” said Ra- 
ghunath, in his usual steady tone. 

‘It was now beyond Shivaji’s power tv control 
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himself; the spear was trembling in his unerring 
hands, which were uplifted to strike it, when Raja 
Jayasinh caught them. 

At the moment the Maratha’s usually swar- 
thy features had assumed a still more savage aspect 
on account of anger, his whole form was trembling 
like an aspen leaf, he forgot his usual respectful bear- 
ing even towaids Jayasinh, and criedout in a harsh 
grating voice; “Leave off my hands, I do not know 
how Rajputs treat traitors, and I do not care to 
know it. With the Marathas the unimpeachable law 
is that traitors deserve death, and I am bent upon 
putting it in force.” 

Jayasinh did not in the least become ruffled at 
this disrespectful treatment, “Khshatriya Raja” he 
said in a gentle and persuasive tone, “what you do 
to-day, you will not be able to undo to-morrow, If 
you kill this soldier to-day, you will have to repent of 
your action for your whole life. My head has grown 
gray in warfare, therefore, follow my advice and 
take it that the warrior is not a traitor. Be that 
‘as it may; it ts not necessary to think of it at this 
moment, You are my friend, and I beg of you, as 
thy friend, to spare the life of this youth. Pray 
therefore, grant my request. ” 


Shivaji felt a little confused at this gentle man- 
ner of Jayasinh. “ Father, ” said he, ‘* forgive me 
for my roughness, [ will never go against whatever 
you say, but still for Shivaji to let a traitor ga 
' unpunished, is a matter most hated by him. He: 
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vildar! Raja Jayasinh has spared your life, so I 
grant it to you, but still remove vourself from my 
sight, Shivaji dues not wish to see the face ofa traitor.” 

Raghunath was thereupon preparing to leave 
the Darbar, when Shivaji intervened, ‘“ Wait a mo- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘ it is now two years since I gave 
this very sword to you, which you now carry on 
your waist. I will not have ny weapen defiled by 
thetouch ofatraitor.Guards! take out the sword, and 
then drive the traitor away from the fort, ” 

At the time when he had heard the order con- 
demning him to death, the Rajput youth was calm 
and steady, But when the guard approached bim to 
disarm him, when he was depriving him of his 
sword, his body began to tremble,his eyes to shoot 
forth fire. But in a short time he mastered his 
out-raged feclings, gulped down the insult, cast one 
more look towards Shivaji and bowing his head as 
low as the gruund, took himself out of the fort limits, 

The evening shadows gradually lengthened till: 
they enveloped nature in darkness, At that time! 
e youthful figure was seen, bending its solitary? 
way downhill towards the plain, The figure crossed* 
it over, and reached a village on the other side, 
The village was also left behind, and emerged on 
another plain The darkness became deeper and the 
night wind was gradually blowing more and more 
eoldly when it was last seen. After that no one 
saw it, 
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CHAPTER AVIT 
JAMADAR CHanpra Rao, 


Chandra Rao Jamadar appears on the stage of 
our narrative now for the first time, His intelligen- 
ee was unusual, his courage equally admirable, and 
his determination challenged comparison. In age he 
was older than Raghunath by only five or six years, 
but from a distance, lis figure appeared so matured 
that one mistook it for forty years. Hven at this 
comparatively young age, his broud forehead showed 
a wrinkle or two, the sign of deep anxiety having 
already overtaken it, some of the hair on his head 
also showed signs of whiteness. His eyes though 
small, were still vexy bright. Those who knew him 
intimately said, that his keen teresight and 1eso- 
lute firmness in action were matched only by his en- 
lightenment, and his incomparable dash aud courage, 
In fact his whole faze showed the working of the 
last two faculties more than the others. His body 
seemed to be made of iron, and those who had an 
occasion to be acquainted with the Chandra Kao’s 
indescribable ventures, irrepressible wrath, keen intel- 
ligence and resolnte firmness never again contra- 
dicted or di-~puted with the taciturn, almost reserved 
natured, but determined Jamadar. But over and 
above all these quilities, there was one more trait 
of his character, cali it a virtue ora vice, which no 
one was much acquainted with. His heart was night 
and day burning with an unparallcled spit cf gelf~ad- 
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vancement, of brooking no rival to share his honots 
and Ins glory By the use of his unusual power 
of intellect, he had till now been successiul in keep- 
cng the way of scl{-promotion open, he had till now 
followed the path by his unmatched resoluteness, and 
had upto that hour, been keeping the road clear, 
dagger-in-hand. Behe a friend or a foe, guilty or 
innocent, ungrateful or grateful, but if any one were 
unfortunate enough to cross the path of this self pro- 
motion; self-advancement- secking soldier, Chandra 
Rao would crush him under his feet, with as little com- 
puaction %f soul, as he would an insect, and keep 
his way clear. It was now the turn of young Ra- 
ghunath, through force of circumstances, to show him 
self in that path, and the reader has seen how Chan- 
dru Rao Jamadar crushed him down, trampled upon 
him as if he were only a butterfly, and how made the 
ruad clear of all obstructions again. It is necessary 
to know the previous life of such a man, 

Chandra Rao never coanmunicated to any one 
the particulars of his life. One pf the famous gene- 
rals of Raja Jaswatsinh, Gajpatisinh by name, had 
taken care of Chandra Rao when he was a child. 
The orphan, as he was then, used to do a domestie’s 
work in Cuajpatir’s houschold, to Jeok after his 
children, and occasionally to accompany him on his 
war expeditions. 

In course cf tire the child grew into a youth, 
and when he was fifteen only, Gajpati himself was 
gréatly delighted at seeing the traits of deep 
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thoughtfulness, unsubduable brilliancy of temper, and 
incompatable resoluteness developing in his nature; 
he loved him as much as he did his own son, Ra- 
ghunath, and even in spite of his young age, appoint 
ed him to the post of a near body-guard of his, 


From the moment that Chandra Rao assutned 
the profession of arms, the bravery he showed, and 
the unusual vigcur he manifested inthe engagements 
in which he figured, day by day, paralysed even older 
hands with wonder. The most dangerous place on 
the battle-field-the place where the dead-bodies of 
friend and foe lay mingled in heaps, the pfice where 
the sky was hidden with clouds of dust and smoke, 
the place where the deafening hurrahs of the victors 
aud the ear-splitting lamentations of the wounded 
were most to be heard-was the only place where 
this youthful hero of fifteen, reserved in speech, but 
resolute in deed, was to be found calmly carrying 
on his deadly work. But at the end of the engage- 
ment, when the victorious soldiers met together at 
night, sang and danced, laughed and evjoyed them- 
selves, Chadra Rao was not to be seen in their 
company partaking in their revelries, His taciturn 
nature prompted him to sit by himself in the dark- 
ness of his own tent, or to take silent, lonely walks 
on the adjoining plains or rivershores, with forehead 
knitted up as if in deep thought. His tacitarn was 
fulfilled in a sense, because nuw, he was not the 
former, unknown Rajput orphan. His status had 
‘inoreased: in the whole army under Gajpatisinh, he 
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’ 
was now known as an unusually strong and splendid 
fighter. With the expansion of the horieon of his 
actions, the horizon of his ambition also widened, 
end the feelings of self-promotion and pride also 
developed to a greater extent. 

Once it so happened that Chandra Rao relieved 
Gajpatisinh himself from a very dangerous position 
in a battle. After the action was over, the general 
called Chandra Rao near him, and publicly honour- 
ed him in sight of his whole army. “Chandra Rao,” 
he said, “to~day I owe my life to you. How can I 
sufficiently reward you for it ?” 

He hung his head down and did not give any 
reply. 

“ Consider it, Think about it,” said Gajpati- 
sinh affectionately to him, ‘“ whatever you desire to 
have, speak out. As for whatever you like, money, 
power, promotion, there is nothing in the world, 
Chandra Rao, which I can withold from you.” 

“A Rajput will never violate his word, you 
know that sufficiently well,” said Chandra Ruo, 
slowly raising his eyes from the ground, in his usual- 
ly slow voice, “the whole world knows this fact. 
Therefore, Sardar, give me the hand of your daugh- 
ter Lakhshmi Devi in marriage.” 


The whole audience became speechless, remained 
paralysed at hearing this audacious demand. Gu)- 
pati felt as if a bolt from the heavens had fallen on 
his head, his body began to quake through irrepres- 
sivle anger, and his hand instinctively closd 
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upen the handle of his sword, and half drew 
it out from the scabbard. But by a supreme effort, 
.he put down the feelings that raged within his bo- 
som. “I am ready to abide by my word,” said he, 
laughing a loud laugh, to show that he was unaffected 
with the unusuality of the demand, “but you know 
you are a native of Maharashtra. Rajput girls are 
not brought up to live in hill-caverns and deserts, in 
company of Maharatha robbers. They have no expe- 
rience of such a sort of life. Therefore, you had bet- 
ter get a good dwelling~place for Lakhshmi, try to 
get a strong castle for her habitation, instead of a 
jungle-hut, piocnre for yourself the name of a war- 
rior in place of a robber, and after all that, express 
to me your desire of being wedded to a Rajput 
girl, Do you wish to have anything else 2” 


‘“‘No, there is no other request of mine at pre- 
sent,” said Chandra Rao, “when I will desire 
anything, I will let you know. ” 

The assemblage was then dissolved, and every 
one retired to his own tent. lLiberal-minded Gaj- 
patisiuh soon forgot his anger towards Chandra 
Rao, and the events of that day went out of 
his mind in a very short time. But not so with 
the other party. Chandra Rao did not forget them. 
The evening of that very day, found him again pac- 
ing his tent, in deep contemplation. The tent was 
dark and lichtless, but the darkness thatsat enthroned 
on Chandra Rao’s forehead and in his heart was 
even deeper than its outward index. 
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After walking to and fro for about a couple of 
hours, Chandra Rao lighted a lamp, and by its light 
wrote down something vere carefully in a book. 
He then closed it, but again opened it, looked 
at it, as if to make sure that what he wanted to 
be there, was there, and again shut it. His face wore, 
at the time he was putting the book away, a laugh, 
hedious and ugly. 

At this time, a friend of his happened to look- 
in, in his tent and he asked him, what he was 
writting. 

“ Nothing, ” said Chandra Rao, in a slightly 
unsteady tone, ‘“‘ I was putting down my accounts 
just to show what I owe to different persons, and 
what they owe to me.” 

The friend went away, but the restless Chandra 
Rao again brought out his book, and began to steady 
it. It was a genuine account book, and Chandra Rao 
did put down in it, different items of his debt. He 
felt satisfied with its state and so shutting it again, 
put it back in its usual place, 

A year after these evants took place, Jasvat- 
sinh fought a fierce battle with Aurangzeb near 
Ujjan, and Gajpatisinh was killed in the action.« 

Gajpati’s son and daughter now having been ren- 
derad fatherlass, were going towards the fort of Suraj. 
Mahel in Meywar, from the province of Marwar, witha 


« The curious reader will leaan the whole story 
connected with this episode in the “Madhavi Kankan” 
a‘ novel by the same distinguished author, 
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amall escort, to. take shalter there Raghunath was 
about twelve yearsold then,and Lakhshmi, the daughe 
ter, was nine years old only. Their escort con- 
sisted of only one old and faithful servant. They 
were waylaid by robbers, who killed the servant and 
took away the children to Maharashtra. The boy, 
although of tender age was very promising and intelli- 
gent, so he stole away quietly at night from tha 
place where the robbers had encamped, but the girl 
was foreed in to a marriage with the chief of the rob- 
bers. That chief was Chandra Rao. 

Thus the sharp-sighted Chandra Rao attained 
the goal of his desire to a very great extent. He had 
umassed some wealth when serving Gajpatisinh, with 
which he bought an extensive estate, and began to 
be counted amongst one of the great and respectable 
personages of the Deccan. The story he gave out 
about his family being deszended from an ancient 
Rajput stock, was credited by every one, his mari- 
age with the only daughter of a well known Rajput 
general furnisinga proof of it, if at all such a 
proof were wanting. Shivaji bestowed upon him 
the post of Jamadar, at witnessing his enterprising 
spirit and his courage, and his wealth and his big 
estate secured universal respect for him, Day by 
day, his name began to gather increasing fame and 
lustre round it, when, in an evil moment, young 
Raghunath crossed the path of his rise. We know, how 
the Jamadar instantly took measures to have it cleared, 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 


Laxumi Bat. 

At the very tender age of twelve, Raghunath 
fell into tho hands of the disguised robber-chief 
Chandra Rao, and was earied away fiom Rajputana 
to the Deccan. Taking advantage of a favonrable 
opportunity, he took to his heels one night from 
their camp, and concealed himself for a number of 
days in solitary caves, in pathless jungles, in lonely 
plains, or when good fortune favoured him, in the 
house of some kind gentleman. None whomhe asked 
for a handful of grain or eatables by way of charity, 


had the heart to turn away, the handsome looking 
and helpless boy, disappointed. 


For a period of five to six years, he managed to 
pull on in various places and under various difficulties, 
His was a very sad case, because he had to swim 
on the boundless ocean of life, alone and unaided. He 
travelled from one place to another, served oreven beg- 
ged,ofvarious people for his bare livelihood, and some- 
how managed to keep himself going, The story of 
his former greatness, the knowledge of the brave 
deeds and the great name of his decesed father, was 
always kept alive in his mind by various circunfsta- 
neces, but his pride forbade him from uttering a single 
word about it, or alluding to his distress, even 
in the remotest manner possible, before any one, 
But at times he found it difficult to control his 
feelings under the load of unhappiness he was 
suffering from and then, did he seek relief in unbyrd en- 
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ing his heart by shedding silent tears, sitting by 
himself in some solitary place, on the summit of a hill 
or in a deserted plain. Having cried and wept te his 
heart’s content, he would brush away the water from 
his eyes, and again go on the business, on which 
he might have heen sent. 

With growing years, the instincts of his family 
began to grow in him of their own accord- the youth- 
ful servant would sometimes put on his inaster’s 
helmet in secret, and some times take up his sword 
and play with it. At evening, he would sit alone 
out side the village and chant loudly to himself the 
war-songs of his native Charans (balled-singer), and 
the balated travellers many times wondred whence 
the songs, celebrating the glorious deeds of Sangram 
Sinh and of Pratap, were borne upon the silence of 
the night from the hill-caverns When Raghunath’s 
age had reache! its cigtheenth year, he happened to 
hear much about Shivajr’s fame, and about his aspira- 
tions, his courage and heroism. He constantly thought 
of these thingsthe idea that Maharastra too wants 
to becxma independont like Rajputana, haunted him 
the very desire of Shivaji to extend the kingdom of 
the Hindus,-filled him with a deep enthusiasm, and 
he went to Shivaji and asked him to be allowed to 
serve him in a capacity of a common soldier, 

Shivaji had an unparalled knoack of finding 
eut the worth of a man, so he recognised at once 
the sterling qualities of Raghunath, and a few days 
after he joined his survice, he appointed him to a 
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Havildavi and a short time afterwards, sent him 
with a message to Torna Durg. It was on his way 
there, that we first met him. His real Rajput name 
was, of course, Raghunath Sinh, but since he had 
been serving in the Deccan, as a Havidar, every 
body called him, in accordance with the custom of 
that part of the couutry Raghunathji, instead of 
RaghunathSinh, 

Raghunath had become a Havildar, and a little 
before he had come to Shivaji, an officer holding the 
same post nnder Chandra Rao Jainadar had been dead, 
therefore Shivaji transferred him to that place. Raghu- 
nath recognised in him, the old servant of his father, 
and the friend of his own childhood; he did not 
know that he was the robbor in disguise who had 
carried him and his sister off, or that he had mar- 
ried the latter by force. Hence he always went to 
him, and talked with him, innocently enough on all 
matteas, Chandra Rao received him properly and 
even courteously, but the forehead of the reserved 
Jamadar now again began to contract a little. 

Day by day the enterprise and courage of Ra- 
ghunath began to become more and more known 
and Chandra Rao’s jealousy kept pace with it. His 
resoluteness was never shaken and his deep-laid plans 
never frustrated. By chance, he had been also to 
escape death to-day, in spite of Chandra Rao, but 
still he had so far succeeded as to get him driven 
out of Shivaji’s Durbar, ignominiausly and with a 
traithr’s bi and. 
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Chandra Rao also took leave and went home 
for a time. 

His arrival at his residence was the signal for joyful 
kettledrums to beat, at the outer~gates, and for his 
considerable retinue of servants and maid-servants 
‘to come to his presence to welcome and salute him. 
AN his neighbours also called upou him, and in short 
the whole country round about was astir for some 
‘time. The ladies of his household too had begun to 
participate in this general bustle and: tir, and amongst 
‘them could be seen the quiet-eyed andslight-bodied 
‘Lakhshmi Bai preparing silently for a welcome to 
her long—absent lord. 

Lakhshmi Bai was the genuine incarnation of the 
Goddess Lakhshmi: * quiet, patient, intelligent and 
chaste. In chidhood, she was a favourite of her father, 
but she was not destined to enjoy that happiness 
long. Even during this tender age, she fell into 
the hands of foreigners-of persons unknown to 
her, and of a husband who was as reserved in nature 
as he was larsh in his treatment. Therefore, as time 
passed, she began to grow leaner and leaner like a 
tender blossom wretched untimely offfrom the flower- 
plant. The herizon of the life of the little child of 
nine, ‘became clouded with grief, but to whom was she 
to impart the cause of that grief, to whom conld she 
‘speak of it? Whe was there to soothe her sore mind 
‘or to sypathise with her with even aconple of kind 


* The Goddess presiding over wealth and pres- 
perity and the wife of Vishnu. 
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words ? The only relief the poor child could fall back 
upon was the remembrance of her previous life, the 
remembrance of her father’s greatness and the happi- 
ness she enjoyed in his company, the remembrance of 
_ the existence of a brother dearer to her than her own 
life, and the weeping over those remembrances in secret. 

Grief sharpens our intellect, and so does distress, 
Both grief and distress make the mind patient and suf- 
fering also. So before two more years had gone by, the 
girl began to employ herself fully in household duties 
' and in her duties towards her husband, A Hindu wife 
has no other refuge, no other person to look to, save 
her husband. If he is sympathetic and kind, she 
serves him with delight and pleasure, feeling all the 
while as if she were floating on an ocean of pleasure, 
of happiness; and even if he is cruel and _ indifferent, 
what else is there to engage her attention than the 
service of her husband. But it was very crditable to 
Chandra Rao’s heart, howsoever much did the feelings 
of pride, malice and self-promotion rage there, that still 
it did not harbour a single fecling of cruelty towards 
his innocent, helpless poure. He always felt gratified 
by the service and attendance of the gentle and 
tender-hearted Iakhshmi Bai, therefore as soon ag 
the war was over, he had hastened to snatch a quiet 
hour in the company of his dear, loving wife. He 
took her to his arms affectionately, being carried away 
by her beautiful face and her loving conversation. It 
was in these moments, that gentle Lakhshmi Bai consi- 
dered herself to be the most fortunate woman in- the 
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world, because even a single action of her husband’s 
filled her with feelings of happiness; a single kind word 
from him was enough to drown her heart in a sea of 
delight, With what gladness does the flower-tree which 
has been upruoted from a garden and hidden away from 
sun-light, in a dark room, turn itself towards even a 
single beam of light penetrating the darkness of that roomé 

One year had already passed like this, in domestic 
engagements and in attendance on her husband, and 
another year was in the course of passing, when quiet, 
gentle, patient Lakhshmi found herself on the thres- 
hold of youth. But how quiet and passionless was 
the advent of that youth of hers? She had almost 
forgotten her previous life, and even when, sitting alone 
on some evening, she was put in mind of her native 
Rajputana, of the happiness she enjoyed in her child- 
hood or the plays she played asa child, or of anxiety 
for her long-lost dearly-loved brother, and a tear or 
two would unconsciously steal down her beautiful but 
white, bloodless cheeks, she would silently brush them 
aside and take to some household work or other, to 
forget the painful thought. 

Chandra Rao was at the time of which we are 
writing, sitting to partake of his dinner and Lakhshmi 
Bai was standing by and fanning him. She was now 
in her seventeenth year. Her limbs were tender, dazzling 
and full of grace, but a little lean. Her two eye- 
brows were very beautiful and smooth as velvet, and 
it appeared asif they had been painted by a painter’s 
. brush on her bright, open forehead, rather than crea ted 
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by nature. Anxiety and thoughtfulness seemed to have 
taken up a permanent residence in those quiet, tender 
and black orbs of hers. Her cheeks though beautiful 
and sleck were a little white or yellowish-looking. Her 
whole body in fact appeared to be an incarnation of 
gentility. It was lean and of a slight build. The indes- 
cribable beauty of youth, no doubt, did over spread 
her features, but where was that expansion, that delight 
and that intoxication, which accompany youth? The 
unmatched flower of Rajputana was scattering beauty 
and fragrance throughout Masharashatra, but it was 
still a Hower, a little dried and withered through want 
of healthy life. Lakhshmi Bai’s beautiful eyes, long 
hair, tender arms, and an equally tender body had all 
the grace of a pearl in them, but they lacked the 
bright rays of the diamond. 

Chandra Rao had talked to his wife one day about 
her brother, and told her that he was serving as 
a Flavildar under him and was rapidly making a name 
for himself. But at the end of the conversation, Lakh- 
shmi Bai had noticed that the brow of her husband 
had become clouded. She knew what it meant, and 
ever since was feeling very uneasy at heart. 

It so happened once, that some kind words from 
Chandra Rao had filled her-Lakhshmi’s-heart again 
with happiness. Shesat down by her husband’s feet in 
_ that fit of delight; “Your slave has a request to make,” 
” she said tenderly, “ but is afraid to speak it out.” 


Chandra Rao was at this moment lying down at 
full length, chewing pansupari; he drew his gentle 
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wife nearer and kissed her, and said, “ Why do not 
you speak cut? What is there, which I can withold 
from you? ” 

“My brother is yet a child, an ignorant boy”~she 
said tremblingly. His face assumed a serious, a stern 
aspect. 

“ He is your servant. He is under you, ” she 
continued. 

“ No, he is known to be more courageous, more 
enterprising than myself. ” Poor Lakhshmi Bai now 
at once saw that what she had been afraid of, from 
the very first, had come about. Chandra Rao had 
become irretrievably angry with Raghunath. “ If the 
boy becomes guilty of some fault, who else will forgive 
him, if you don’t ” said she, trembling like an aspen 
leaf. 

On his brows was again seen a cloud gathering. 
Lakhshmi knew its significance, she dared not conti- 
nue the subject. 

Chandra Rao had gone away after that talk, 
and his return now was the first visit to his house 
after that absence, Lakhshmi did not know what had 
happened to Raghunath, but her heart was uneasy 
and anxious. She had not spirit enough in her to ask 
her husband any news about him face to face, so she 
had made up her mind to satisfy herself at night, by 
making inquiries amongst the servants, after Chandra 
Rao went to bed. ' 

After supper Chandra Rao went to his bed-room 
where Lakhshmi followed him, pan in hand. She saw 
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that her husband’s face appeared to be full of anxiety, 
so she thought it discreet to walk away out of the 
room, after giving him the pans. After her departure, 
he closed the door from inside, cautiously. 

Slowly and noiselessly did he take out asmall box 
from a secret place, in the room, opened it and took 
out a book from it. It was, he saw his own account- 
book. Ten years ago, when he had felt himself 
insulted in the Durbar held by Gajpatisinh, he ‘had 
put down in that book, an item of account, of debts 
which he owed to different persons. He now opened 
it at that particular page, and it disclosed the follow- 
ing items, still preserved in the same condition in which 
he wrote them, in his beautiful clear hand. 


© Creditor...” csdieseseacesansagecneseass ...Gajpati, 
Debt,”......ccccccseosoers «Tadigaiey. and insult, 
Repayment, ......... By ‘aulee his own blood or by 


the disgrace of his family. ” 
He read these words once, he read them again, 


then an ugly smile was seen to play upon his features, 
as he wrote, 


“ The debt has been repaid now. ” 
He put down the date and closed the book. 
Opening the doors, he called Lakhshmi in. She. 
came in, in obedience to the summons of her hushand, 
as a faithful wife. Taking her hand in his,and smiling 
pleasantly he told her, that he had that day repaid. 
a debt, pending since a long time. 


Poor Lakhshmi shivered when she heard these 
words. 


Pee “4 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


In Tue Tempie or tae Goppess. 


Ata distance ofseven miles from the residence of this 
influential military Jamadar, Chandra Rao, there wase 
temple of a goddess. It was founded on the top of a very 
high mountain from time immemorial. Facing the temple 
building was a stone-stepped staircase cut out from 
the mountain itself, the foot of which was washed 
by a stream which flowed down from the hill with a 
pleasant gurgling noise, From very ancient times, large 
numbers of pilgrims and worshippers used to flock there, 
purity their bodies by a bath in the waters fof the 
stream below, and then mounting the stone steps, wor- 
shipped the goddess in the temple. At the time of 
which we are writing, neither had the sanctity of the 
place suffered anything in the estimation of the 
public nor had the. number of the pilgrims become lessen- 
ed. The rear part of the building abutted on a side 
of the mountain, covered over with very ancient 

and old trees, which had grown all over the side 
and down below, so thickly, that on looking down 
from the top on the plain below, nothing else was seen 
save the trees, Even in day time the shadow cast by 
ao many giants of the forest precluded the sun’s light 
from fully penetrating to that place, and kept it some- 
what dark; wnder their grateful and pleasant shade 
were situated the huts of the worshipper and the Brab- 
min attending upon the goddess. The very look ofthat 
~ pleasant and sacred place was enough to generate in 
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one’s mind no other feeling save that of quiet and tran- 
quillity, one could not help thinking, when standing 
there, that the rows of thoseaged trees could have heard 
no other words save those of the holy Puranas of India 
or the chanting of the holy mantras from the Vedas. 
The whole of Maharashtra had become topsyturvy and 
disturbed on account of wars and battles, but till now 
neither the Hindus nor their enemies, the Mahomm edans 
had been able to invade the sanctity of that small 
but quiet nook by the din of war, or defile it by the 
hand of sacrilege. 

Atabout one watch of the night, a solitary traveller 
was walking about in this quiet grove. His heart 
was full of the feelings of maddening distress, his 
high forehead was contracted, his face was of the colour 
of fire, and from his eyes was gleamingthe unnatural light 
of madness or intoxication. Raghunath’s bosom at this 
time was burning all at once with the flames of anger, 
revenge, and dissappointment. 


He paced the grove for a long time till he felt 
signs of fatigue overcoming him, but still the burning 
passion in his heart had lost none of its vigour. He 
was nothing if not mad. The state of his mind had 
become so dangerous, that if the cause of his deep an- 
xiety were not soon removed, there was every possi- 
bility of its becoming unhinged, and of his losing the 
power of rational thinking. But there is no more expert 
physician in the world than nature herself! In this 
deceitful world there are distresses which wound our 
minds with the sharpness of arrows; there are anxietieg 
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which sap vitality and burn the body like fire; there 
are diseases of the mind for which there is no remedy 
and of which there is no diagnosis, but which are cured 
by nature, which are set at rest by her, by one simple 
remedy,-by driving away the very power of thinking 
from our minds, by making us mad. Has not madness 
or complete oblivion proved to be true cause of the 
recovery of hundreds of unfortunate people? And are 
not thera thousands more of such unlucky persons, who 
night and day pray for their recovery through this 
very means, but unhappily enough, cannot obtain it? 

Ata distance from that grove of trees, some 
Brahmins were engaged in reading the Puranas. The 
reading of those holy books, accompanied as it was by 
music, was raining down,nectar in that quiet night and 
in that quiet spot; this was the fecling of one, as one 
heard the sounds slowly mounting up on _ the star- 
studded, shining heavens. The echo of the holy reading 
was heard again and again in the silent grove, and 
it appeared to put life into the inanimate trees even. 
The leaves of their branches seemed to drink with 
avidity the music of those songs, the wind carried it 
on its rapid wings to all the four distant directions, 
awd the heart of man melted away into a spirit of 
carnlness and tranquillity. 


How many thousands of years have passed since 
the time that these holy Puranic readings have conti- 
nued to be heard in ancient India? Since how many 
thousands of ages havethese songs been sung in beau- 
tiful Bengal, in the snow-clad mountainous province 
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of Kashmir, in the hero-producing country of the 
Rajputs, and in Maharashtra, in the ocean-washed 
Karnatic aud Dravid? These songs have gladdened 
our hearts since the beginning of time, and 
the lessons taught by them will never be forgotten 
by us. In times of our past greatness, their unending 
strains poured gladness and enthusiasm into the 
hearts of our fore fathers; they had flooded Hastina- 
pur, Ayodhya, Mithila, Benares, Magadh and Ujjian, 
and a hundred more famous provinces with a torrent 
of courageousness and heroism. In days of our 
decline, in times of calamity, it was to the strains 
of these very songs that Samarsinh, Sangramsinh 
and Pratapsiuh poured out their very life-blood for 
the sake of protecting their old religion. It was the 
enchantment of these very Mantras which had fired 
Shivaji’s heart to once more establish in India the 
greatness that had distinguished her in olden times, 
and which had left her long. For the weak, and 
emaciated Hindus of the present day, there is no 
other }lace of comfort save a reading and hearing 
of these sacred songs; the history of our former 
times, is our only sheet-anchor, in days of distress, 
of unhappiness and helplessness: as long as this life 
lasts, the heart of the Hindu will beat in unison 
with the music of these songs. 


Young Hindu reader! you must have studied the 
Iliad and the A®neid, you must have read Dante and 
Shakespeare, perused Goethe and Hugo, and gone 
through Saadi and Firdousi, but I entreat you to search 
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your own heart and find out, which story it is, which 
aaoves the very soul with its interest { Which story 
at is which makes your heart run riot, or become full 
of encouragement or even fascinate and madden it ? 
Is it not the story of old Bhishmacharaya’s incom- 
parable heroism? Is it not the unmatched story of 
the chastity of unhappy Sita ? It is these very sto- 
ries which have made their dwellings in every fibre 
. and chord of the heart of a Hindu. Is it possible, then, 
that he can ever forget them ? 

Reader ! my only object in taking up my pen, is 
to sing myself and make you sing the song of our 
country’s past greatness, and to remind you of the 
stories of the heroism of our countrymen in an- 
cient and niodern times. If I have been able to rouse 
in you the memory of those times and to make you 
feel about them, then I would consider my trouble 
repaid; if not, you may throw away the beok you are 
reading. I will not take it ill. 


The hearing of the holy Puranas and the music in 
that quiet grove acted like rainon the heated forehead 
of Raghunath; they sprinkled the grateful water 
of repose on his burning heart. The madness which 
had come over the unfortunate youth began slowly 
to give way, and he felt that his distress and his 
grief werealike trifling and worthless, when compared 
to the noble story unfolded by those ancient books. 
He thought his aspirations and his bravery sink into 
insignificance before the daring deeds of those old- 
time heroes. Slowly the remover of all grief, sleep, 
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took him on her lap, and the fatigued and wearied 
body of Raghunath sank into repose at the foot of 
the tree. 

But there was no repose for his mind, He began 
to see a dream in his sleep, What was the dream 
about ! Was it about his greatness in future ? Did 
he see there as in a mirror, the different degrees of 
his promotion, or the various steps by which fame: 
was encircling him? Alas! It was not so. That 
dream of his life had for once and ever flown away! 
That very thought had ended now, the mirage of 
of that worldly honor which had lured him on so: 
far by had now disappeared for good. 

Then was he dreaming of battle fields? Was he 
throwing down and defeating his enemies? Was he 
investing forts? Was he fighting the fights ofa war 
rior? Alas! that phase of Raghunath’s life had ended, 
that dream too had winged itself away. 

One by one the ideas which engage one’s youth 
had for him come to an end, the lamp of his hopes 
had become extinguished; in this dark night, the events 
which had only recently taken place in his lif, 
appeared to the mind of the wearied, friendless youth 
to be the far-off echo of the events of his previous 
existence. The things, which a helpless, friendless 
person sees, when his heart has been writhing with 
grief, and when hope and happiness have bidden him 
farewell, were now showing themselves to Raghunath 
in his dream. Memory brought back before him 
the loving face of his affectionate mother, he 
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thought, he saw before him the broad limbs and 
the broad forehead of his father; he thought, 
he was playing over again the plays of his childhood 
in the distant fort of Suraj Mahel; he felt he heard 
once more his rippling laughter resounding from all 
the four directions. These in their train, brought 
vividly before him, the picture of his dear sister, the 
quiet and patient Lakhshmi Devi, the companion of 
his childhood. The thought whether he would ever be 
able to see the face ofthat dear sister once more in 
this life came to him withadeepsigh. Where, where was 
the life which he passed so happily with her; where 
was the world, in which life seemed to be as plea- 
sant as a sweet-smelling flower, where was the com- 
panion that had wo often soothed and comforted him? 
Even from his sleeping eyes, he could not help shedding 
@ burning tear for that dearsoul, to him lost for ever. 


At last, when he opened his eyes, the thought of 
her, was still brooding on his brain. But what did 
he see? He thought Lakhshmi herself was sitting 
by his side and having taken his head on her lap, 
was pressing the heated forehead of her dear brother 
with her white, icy-cold hands, trying to remove the 
pain which was racking his heart, and was gazing 
steadily into his eyes with all the lovingness which a 
dear sister could throw into them. He felt the face 
he saw was, no doubt, Lakhshmi’s, although, the plea- 
sant, affectionate face of which she was dreaming had 
become a little withered and lustreless, either through 
grief or anxiety; her two eyes were the same 
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steady, large, loving orbs, but were now, the abode 
of deep anxiety. 

Raghunath again closed his eyes, to assure him- 
self that he was not yet dreaming. But those eyes 
once again shed a tear, on the lap of Lakhshmi this 
time. “ O God!” he murmured, still with his eyes 
closed, “have I not yet suffered enough, that Thow 
sti!l mockest me with vain, fruitless hopes ? Am I 
not mad? ” 

But he felt his tear was being wiped away by a 
tender hand. He once more opened his eyes, and saw 
that it was no dream, that his dear sister was sit- 
ting there, in flesh and blood, with his head on her 
lap, at the foot of the tree. 


His heart bounded with excess of delight, he 
took both the hands of his sister and placed them 
on his burning heart, and gazed fixedly into those lov- 
ing eyes; he found himself unable to utter a single 
word, but from his eyes rained down a perfect tor- 
rent of tears. He, at last, could not control his feel- 
ings, and gave way to them in a loud and prolonged 
cry; the wariior youth wept aloud like a child: 
‘ Lakhshmi; dear Lakhshmi, ” he tried to exclaim, 
through his sobs, “ have I really been able to see 
you in this life ? Let all other happiness vanish. let 
all other hopes fly away, Lakhshmi, if you only keep 
your unfortunate brother next to your heart, he wish- 
es for nothing else, ” 

Lakhshmi too was unable to control her grief, 
and hiding her head in the bosom of her brother, 
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she burst into weeping and wept away to her heart's 
content. Oh! The happiness andthe relief that come 
through such weeping. What gem is there im this 
world, what happiness is therein paradise itself, which 
does not sink into insignificance before this happiness 
iu the case of a poor, helpless person, who has been 
able to find it ? 

As they had seen each other aftersucha long time, 
they did not know what to say to each other; they 
remained mute and speechless for a few moments, The 
memories of their past days began one after another 
to wake up in their mind; waves of happiness, 
began to be mixed up with waves of grief and to 
beat on their bosoms, and the hearts of both began 
to float, so to speak, on an ocean of tears at short 
intervals. Who is there in this world who is more 
loving than a loving sister? Which love is purer on 
the earth, than the love of a brother? Reader ! if 
we find it beyond us to describe that love and that 
affection, forgive us. 

After a time, they both became calm. Lakhshmr 
then wiped away the tears from her brother’s eyes, 
with end of her Sari, and said, “ After what pro- 
longed expectations and watchings, have I at last 
been able, through the grace of Bhavani, to see 
you to-day, brother? What wealth of felicity have I 
aecured to-day? I never thought, that, my unfortu- 
nate self was fated to enjoy what I enjoy to-day. 
. Brother ! this cold wind will hurt you Come, we 
will go into the temple. I will not be able to re- 
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main very long by your side. ” 

Both brother and sister entered the temple. 
Lakhshmi sat down, near a pillar, but the wearied 
brother once more lav down on the floor, his head 
resting on his sister's lap, and they both of them 
began to talk, in the darkness of that night, of those 
thousand. and one incidents that had happened dur- 
ing the interval. 

Passing her hand slowly and tenderly over her 
brother’s heart and over his whole body, Lakhshmi 
began to put him a number of questions, and Raghvu- 
nath answered them. After escaping from the clutcheg 
of the robbers, the different places through which 
the helpless boy had passed, and the different trials 
he had undergone in different places, he narrated in 
full; sometimes, he said, he had to till the soil with 
the Maratha agriculturist, sometimes to tend his 
cattle, and his buffaloes, and to wander with his 
flocks over mountains and valleys, and throughjungles, 
when he used to sing, sitting in a solitary place, 
the songs of his Charan country-men. He told 
her, how at other times, he used to calm his spirit 
down by singing those ballads aloud to himself, sitting 
on the shore of some river; how on some evenings, 
or entering some thick forest in the morning, 
he would relieve his heart by weeping loudly 
over the past, never-to be-forgotten events of their 
life. He told her, that fora time he stayed in the — 
mountainous province of Konkan, till he was at last 
able to get himself enlisted as a soldier under a 
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Maratha chief, whom he often accompanied on his 
expeditions; how as he began to grow in age, his 
martial spirit also grew upon him, which prompted 
him to go to Shivaji, and accept service under that 
experienced soldier, It was nearly three years that 
he had thus been serving him, and the Almighty 
only knew that he had done so right faithfully 
and loyally, but his master Shivaji had improperly 
suspected him of disloyalty and therefore disgraced 
him, He was, for that reason, hopelessly and disap- 
pointedly wandering from placeto place, without aim 
gr object. He said, he had no object in life, and he 
had made up his mind to quit the ungrateful world 
fighting like their father. 

Whilst she was listening to the tale of her bro- 
ther’s distress, her eyes were unremittingly shedding 
silent tears of grief and sympathy. She was able tu 
hear her own grief, but unable to calmly hear even 
of her brother’s unhappiness. When his story came 
to an end, she managed to control herself a little, 
and began to discus» with herself as to what account 
to give of her own experiences, She resolveed upon 
not mentioning Chandra Rao’s name at least. “A 
short time after coming into Maharashtra,” she be- 
gan slowly, wiping away the tears, which were one 
after another falling down, “I was married to a great 
Zamindar of that country. I would not utter his 
name,x but is the same as that of the orb that 


* It is well-known that Hindu ladies, never 
utter the names oftheir husbands, Here Lakhshm 
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shines at vight, his prowess and the rays of his 
glory have penetrated to all corners of the world like 
those of the shining orb, whose name he bears. He 
is wealthy, and I have nothing to complain of, in 
the tenor of my life: my husband is kind to me, 
and his kindness means happiness to me. “I have 
nothing more to desire,” she continued, “in this life, 
The mere sight of my dear brother in happiness will 
repay me for all my pains and anxieties, That is 
my life’s single goal, Now and then, I did hear 
about you, and had often tried to find you out and 
see you. Even to-day I had come as usual to the 
temple, to worship the goddess and pray to her to 
soon send you to me, when to my great surprise, 
I found you lying down near the root of that tree.” 

Having thus finished her own history, Lakhshmi 
employed herself in trying to remove from her 
brother’s heart, the pangs of that grief which were 
rankling there like arrow-heads. She herself was 
unhappy and she knew the pain of unhappiness as 
no one else knew it. She was, moreover, a woman 
and she knew how to assuage pain. To be patient 
and suffering under her own misfortunes, to give 
comfort to others and assuage their grief, this is the 
real function, the real duty of a woman. 

She spoke to him a thousand words of comfort 


and sympathy. “ Our very life is of this sort, ” she © 


Bai ingeniously manages to hide her resolution not 
to give out her husband’s name under the cover of 
this custom, Chandra means the moon. ‘ 
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said, “ all the days of our existence do not pass 
equally, and evenly. We are ready to enjoy the 
happiness, which it pleases God to bestow upon us; 
why should we turn our faces away, when He, in 
His inscrutable wisdom, sends us a day of distress ? 
Is not human life itself cursed with misfortunes 
from its very birth? If so, who will bear our mis- 
fortunes, if we do not ? Happiness and unhappiness 
is the fate of us all; but for our unhappy days, we 
throw all their blame upon fate’s shoulders, and try 
to forget our grief by thatmeans. But has not that 
_very Destiny itself shown us a day of happiness, in 
our father’s house ? If that fate has proved unkind 
to us to-day, we must have a little patience; to-mor- 
row it will restore to us our lost happiness and take 
away the present misfortunes. Brother! do not give 
way thus to disappointment. If you continue in this 
hopeless state, how long do you think, you would 
survive ? How long does human life endure if man 
forbears from sleeping or eating ?”’ 

“ What need is there for me to live on now?” 
said Raghunath, “ why did not my life drop down 
that very day, when the name ofa soldier became 
branded with that of a traitor ? ” 


“Ix it your desire to make your sister unhappy 
for ever }” said Lakhshmi. “ Brother, just see 
the position, Who is there in the world, whom I 
can call my-own? Our father is gone, our mother 
is gone. There 48 no one,else, whom we can call 
our own on the edxth, Have youalso lost all ‘your 
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affection for your unfortunate sister? Has fate all 
of a sudden, become wholly unkind to her ?” 

« Lakhshmi, I know you love me. May God 
desert me from the day I become unkind to you. 
But, sister, I derive no happiness now from my life. 
You are a woman, How can yon realize the misfor- 
tunes of soldiers? We love good name more than 
our life. Disgrace and insult give us a thousand fold 
more pain than death itself. It is such a disgrace 
which has darkened the fair name of your: brother.” 

“Then why do you not devise séme means to 
remove the dark spot of that disgrace? ” asked she, 
“Go to the highly experienced Maharaj Shivaji him- 
self. His wrath subsided, he will surely hear you, 
and see, that you had committed no fault,” 


Raghunath did not say anything in reply, but 
his face again became red, and his eyes again shot 
forth sparks of fire. Quick-eyed Lakhshmi saw that 
her father’s pride and her father's dignity had fully 
descended into the son. Ifhe were living, he too would 
never have gone supplicating like that to him. She at 
once, therefore, knew what it was that was moving 
his heart thus, ‘Forgive me, brother,” she said, by 
way of calming him down, “I am after all a woman, 
and what do we women know about these things ¢ 
But if you do not like to go to Shivaji, why can 
not you, by decds, preserve your good name ‘still # 
Did not our fathersay, that ‘the courage and loyal- 
ty of a soldier are shown by his deeds?” If any ove 
has accused you of playing the traitor, why do 
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you not break through the suspicion, and prove your 
innocence, sword in hand? ” 

Raghunath’s eyes shone with enthusiasm. He 
asked eagerly, “How? In what way ?” 

“T hear, Shivaji is going to Delhi, a thousand 
incidents aresureto come about there, anda thousand 
opportunities will fall in the way of a resolute sol- 
dier, who wants to show the stuff he is made of. I 
am a woman and what do I know of these matters ? 
Are you not as enterprising, as braveas our father? 
What object would be unattainable by you, if you 
only make up your mind to do so?” 


If Raghunath’s mind had been taken up with 
some other thoughts than those agitating him at 
present, he would have realized that Lakhshmi was 
no méan student of the science of human-rather 
man’s-nature. Becausa the medicine which she 
poured upon his heart to-day, had the instantaneous 
effect of curing him of hisgrief, and to make it beat 
once again with all theardourand all the enthusiasm 
of a soldier. 


He fell into a long reverie, his eyes and his face 
all at once assumed a new, fresh colour. “Lakhshmi,” 
waid he, after a long interval, “although you are a 
woman, your talk has produced in me, a new feeling 
altogether. My mind is not completely devoid of 
enthusiasm. If God helps me, it will soon become 
known that Raghunath is neither a traitor nor a 
covard, But you are a girl still, How can I tell 
you ¥ll these things? How can you realize the feel- 
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ings of a soldier’s mind ?” ° 

She smilcd a little, and thought to herself. “What 
does he mean? Was it not myself that diagnosed the 
disease? Was it not I who prescribed the medicine? 
and still to say, how can I realise those feelings?” 

“ Brother,” she said openly, “my soul really 
gladdens to see you so full of spirit. True, how is 
it possible for me to appreciate your noble object 
fully? But be that what it may, as long as your 
younger sister is alive, she will always pray to God 
and ask Him to fulfil all your desires. ” 

« And Lakhshmi! as long as I am alive, I will 
never forget your love, and your affection for your 
unfortunate brother. ” 


After some moments Lakhshmi said with her. 
head bent down, and with down-cast looks, “I have 
to tell you something, but I am afraid to speak it out.” 

“Lakhshmi! what can that be, which you are 
afraid of speaking out before me? Am I not your 
own brother? Why are you afraid of me ?” 

“I suppose, a Jamadar Chandra Rao by name, 
has done an ungrateful act by you.” 

The gladness, the smile which had come on his 
face, left it; and it was suffused with red. But still 
he controlled his anger. ‘“ What Chandra Rao said 
before Raja Shivaji was not untrue. I do not know 
whether he has done any other ungrateful act to- 
wards me or not?” 

“But, brother, dear brother, say, that you will 
never hurt him, whatever unkind deed he might have 
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done or not.” 

Raghunath did not at once reply to her, but 
began to muse. “I have never before asked you, my 
brother, to grant me any request,” continued Lakh- 
shmi Devi,“I have made only a single request to- 
day. So, brother, if you love your unfortunate sister, 
you will not refuse it to her.” 

This supplication and this appeal to his fraternal 
love melted his heart. He took both the hands of his 
sister into his ewn, and said, ‘‘Lakhshmi, I now and 
then suspect that Chandra Rao had ruined me wholly, 
but still there is nothing which I can refuse to you. 
I take an oath in this holy temple that I will never 
injure Chandra Rao. I forgive him his faults. May 
God also do so!” 

Lakhshmi also said, “Amen” from her very 
heart. She also said, “Yes, may God forgive him,” 

In the east, were seen the streaks of the advancing 
morn, Lakhshmi therefore bid a long farewell to her 
brother, with tears in her eyes. “Other persons from 
my house have also come with me to this temple,” 
she said, “they are all asleep just now, ifI do not go, 
and join them, they will come to know everything, 
so I will gonow. May God grant you all your desires |” 

“May God keep you always happy,” were 
the words of Raghunath, as he also bid adieu to 
his sister and came out of the temple. We have 
thus taken leave of Lakhshmi. Reader, let us go and 
take leave of Saryu Bala also. 
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CHAPTER XX: 


Yoor SrtaPati. 


Perhaps the reader has by this time already 
guessed the reason of Raghunath’s being late in 
joining his friends at the investment of the fort of 
Rudra Mandal. It was expected to be a fierce fight 
and no one knew how many would come back alive, 
He had therefore gone to see for once, may be for 
the last time, lovely Saryu, before starting on his 
mission, and Saryu had bidden him farewell with 
weeping eyes. 

After that, one day passed, two days passed, 
but she got no news of Raghunath. “He has been 
successful in the battle,” whispered Hope in her ears 
in the beginning, “ he has been highly honoured 
\y the Maharaja, and he will be soon returning to 
ler with a laughing face anda bounding heart, and 
thrrate the whole story of the battle before her 

father, in his usually nervous way.” But this hope 
ws vain, because no Raghunath came that day; she 
herd no narration of battles that day. 


‘But the news came upon her, as suddenly as a 
boltfrom the heavens, that Raghunath had proved 
himalf to be a traitor, and was therefore banished 
in dkgrace from the court, Tbe moment she first 
heard the news, she felt as if she were stunned 
with a blow, she could not understand the meaning 
of whai she had heard. But gradually as she began to 
take in its full purport, her forehead began to gro <' 
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red, blood began to run up to her face and suffuse it 
with red, her whole body began to tremble, and her 
eyes darted forth flames. ‘““‘What did you say, ” she 
turned towards her maid-servant and asked her, “that 
Raghunath was a traitor? That Raghunath had 
joined the Mahommedans and conspired with them? 
But you are a fool, you areignorant. What should 
I say to you? Avaunt, go away from here, ” 

But gradually as onc soldier after another came 


back from the battle, every one of them brought the | 


news that Raghunath was a traitor, Saryu’s com- 
panions repeated, the same story, and her father, 
old Janardhan also appeared to credit it. 


“© Who knew, ” he said with tears in his eyes, 
“that that generous-faced boy was capable ofharbour 
ing such cruel and disloyal feelings?” The poor gif 
used to silently listen to these stories, but gave » 
reply. The whole world was calling Raghunatha 
traitor, but her own heart told her, that the wold 
was a liar, that Raghunath’s life was spotless, | 


Some days she passed thus in silent griof, wen 
one evening she happened to go to the shores othe 
lake near the fort. She saw, that in tho gathring 
darkness of the rapidly advancing night, a lroad- 
limbed figure, with hair worn in the vogue of a Yogt 
was sitting on those shores. She was taken + little 
by surprise and stopped in her walk, but as sle once 
more gazed at the devotee, feclings of reverent began 
‘to take possession of her heart, at the sight of bis 
bright, shining appearance. 


—~ 
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The yogi too in his turn gazed for a moment at 
the girl. ‘Good girl,” then said he, in a grave and steady 
voice, “do you want to ask anything of this Yogt ® 
Have you come to him with any special desire? Maiden, 
why do you show the signs of distress on your forehead? 
Why are there tears in your eyes ?” 

Saryu could not speak anything in reply. “ I 
suppose, ” continued the Yogt, “ I have been able to 
guess your desire. It seems you have come to me to 
Inquire about some relative of yours? ” 

“Bhagvan, Holy Yogi,” said she, ina trembling voice, 
“ your powers are unusually great: I will feel greatly 
obliged to you, if you wouldkindly tell me something 
more about him. That very relative isinvolved in mis- 
fortune. I have come to know from you, how he 
is doing. ” 

“ The whole world knows him as a_ traitor, 
said he, 

“There is nothing which is not known to you, 
Saryu said, by way of confirming her former statement. 

“Maharaja Shivaji has also driven him out, becau- 
se of his treachery, ” added the Yogi. 

Her face again became red. “I will believe,” said 
she with her eyes flashing fire, ‘that ascetics are cheats, 
that the holy Yogis are impostors, but I can never 
believe that Raghunath has proved a traitor. Holy 
(roswami | I will bid you adieu, my pranams 
(respects ) to you. ” 

The eyes of the Yogi became full of water. “I 
have something mure to say still, ’’ said he slowly. 
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“T am ready to hear it, sir; speak out,” said Saryu. 

“ All the sciences invented by man are unable to 
fathom the workings of the human heart. It is impos- 
sible for a stranger to know the springs and motives 
ofanother’s mind. But still, there is one way out of 
the difficulty. There is one way of knowing what there 
was in Raghunath’s heart when he did this deed. The 
heart of a beloved is the mirror of the heart of her 
Jover. If you know of any lady, who is in reality 
loved by him and who loves him in return, take your- 
self to her, and ask her what testimony her heart 
bears about this action: the promptings of her heart 
will not be false, ” 

“ May God always shower His blessings upon 
you, ” said Saryu, looking with uplifted face towards 
the sky, “you have at this moment given unprecedent- 
ed, and much needed, comfort and tranquillity to my 
mind. She whowould prove to be the beloved of that 
noble spirited warrior, would never shake her confidence 


in the good faith and truthfulness of Raghunath, as 
long as life lasts in her. ” 


“ Maiden, ” said the Goswami, after remaining 
silent for some time, “ am I wrong if I gather from 
your words that you yourself are the beloved of that 
young soldier. I always wander from one province to 
another; who knows, perhaps during the course of such 
peregrinations, 1 may fall in with him: do you want 
to send him any message? You should not feel ashamed 


to speak to me: you know, I have left off all worldly 
concerns, ” 
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“Had you had any occasion,” asked Saryu slowly 
and feeling a little abashed, ‘‘ to see him recently ?” 

“ Yes, last night, I saw him at the temple of 
the goddess, It is he who has sent me to you. ” 

“What line of action has he now determined upon? 
What did he say to you?” 


“That he will either’ wipe-away the unjust blot 
of his disgrace from his fair name, by the strength 
of his arms, by the merit of his deeds, or perish in 
the attempt.” 

“ A thousand praises on. that hero-like determi- 
nation! If you happen to see him once again, Swami, 
tell him, that Saryu is the daughter of a Rajput and 
she considers glory more precious than life, ‘Tell him, 
as long as Saryu is alive, she will sing the song of Ra- 
ghunath’s glory, and that to her, bis fairname would 
always be an immaculate and spotless one. Tell him 
that God will surely reward his endeavours. ” 

“ Yes, may God crown his endeavours with suc- 
cess. But my good girl, do not you know that it 1s 
not truth which always conquers. And specially the 
difficult enterprise upon which Raghunath is embark- 
ing, threatens danger to his life even ? ” 

“That is the duty of areal Rajput. Tell him, that 
if he loses his life in the enterprise, it does not matter. 
Saryu Bala, on hearing of it, will also gladly give up 
her soul, singing the praises of his heroism.” 

Both of them stood gazing at each other fora time, 
after this colloquy. Saryu was the first to break the silence, 
“Flas Raghunath told you anything more?” she asked. 
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“He has sent you an interrogatory,” said the Yogi 
after a moment’s deliberation, “that when the whole 
world would look down upon him as a traitor, whether 
you would then, even then, spare a corner in your heart 
for him? That whother, you would even :emember the 
name of one, whose name the world will not care to 
mention? Whether Saryu Bala would bestow even a 
single thought on the dishonourod, disgraced, treacher- 
ous Raghunath ? ” 

“Swami, tell him, Saryu is the daughter of a 
Rajput. She can be trusted. She will not prove false” 

“Thank God; then he will fecl no disgrace at heart. 
even when people will speak ill of him, there will be 
one comfort for him, that there is at least, one heart 
that has full trust in him. Allow me to go now. ] 
will speak of these things to Raghunath and pour con- 
solation into his heart.” 

“Tell him this alzo,” said Saryu, sobbing, “ that he 
may clear the path of glory, sword in hand, and He 
who is the creator of this world will surely help him.” 

Again did they, both of them, lapse into silence, 
gazing at each other. Again did Saryu break the 
silence. “ Swami,” said she, ‘‘you have consoled my 
heart, and assuaged tho pain raging there. You will 
not consider me bold, if I ask the name of the person, 
who has placed me under this obligation.” 

“My name is Sitapati Goswami.” 

Theadvancing night began to envelop the world ina 
thicker darkness. In that darknessa solitary Goswami 
wasseen, wending his way towardsthe fort of Raigadh. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


oa 





— 
Tue rort OF RaiGanbn. 


Some days after the events narrated in the form er 
chapter had taken place, a Durbar was held in the 
then capital of Shivaji, at about two watches past in 
the night, in the fort of Raigadh. The principal mi- 
nisters, generals, advisers, officers, spiritual heads and 
pandits of his court were all present there. Tried sol- 
diers, intelligent courtiers, lean-bodied but white-headed 
and foresighted Nywyushastiis ( lawyers ) had giaced 
the Durbar with their prosence. It was these nen who 
had been always helping Shivaji, in war, in peace, in 
council or out of it, by their courage, their intel- 
lect, and their reason, Like their king their hearts 
were also full of patriotic feelings. .But, to-day, the 
Durbar was unusually silent, and -o was Shivaji. Had 
not the leaders of Maharashtra assembled to-day to bid 
a farewell to her good fortune and greatness ? 

After a prolonged silence, Shivaji addressed him- 
self to Moroba Pingle. ‘“Peshwaji, ’’ said he, “is your 
udvice this, thon, that having already accepted the 
supremacy of the Emperor, I should also consent to 
hold an estate under him and be his vasal ? 

“ Whatever lay in the power of man, ” replied 
Pingle, “ you have already accomplished. Who can 
go against the decrees of fate?” 

Then Shivaji turned to another councillor. “Son- 
dev! when under my orders you built this large. fortress 
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ef Raigadth, did you lay it out as the future capital 
of a kinsdom or simply as the country-seat of a 
zemindar ? ” 

“ Khshatriya Raj, ” said Sondev in a sad tone, 
“ we aspired that day to independence, because mother 
Bhavani had so ordered us. And, it is through her 
orders also that we have given up those aspirations too. 
It is not thorefore any fault of ours, Did not the 
mother herself prohibit us from fightmg with a Hindu 
general ? ” 

“What was inevitable has happened,” said a third 
councillor, Annaji Diatt. “What we are now deliborat- 
ing about is,whether your Majesty will do well togo 
to Delhi or not? ” 

“What you say, is all right,” said Shivaji, “but 
that hope, that aspiration which I have cherished so 
long in my heart, cannot be uprooted so soon, and 
all at ouce. How many dreams did I dream when, 
as a child, I used to climb up yon mountain tops, 
which bathed in this moonshine raise their tops in 
the distance? How many visions did I see, when, in 
my childhood, [ used to wander over those distant 
valleys? Did I not see that Maharashtra had 
arain become free, that India had regained her in- 
dep2ndence, and fromthe Himalayas to Cape Como- 
rin, the country was again administered at the hands 
of her Etindu Rajas? If these hopes were as baseless 
as dreams, how could they have vitalised the heart 
of a child?” 

The whole assembly relapsed into silence at these 
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_ words of Shivaji. But breaking through this stern 
silence was heard a full-toned and serious voice, com- 
ing from a corner on one side of the Durbar—hall, en- 
veloped in a little darkness. “The goddess never de- 
ceives! If inen possess perseverance and courage, then 
never will the goddess be slow to give her help.” 

Shivaji wondered’ and gazed in the direction from 
which the voice was heard, and he saw the young 
Goswam Sitapati before hin. 

The Maratha’s eyes began to burn with enthu- 
siasm. “Swam2z2” he said, “ you are aga‘'n reminding 
me of the events of my young days. When Dadaji 
Konddev, more to me than my father, was lying on 
his deathbed, he had spoken to me also similar words. 
He told me, “ there is no career nobler in life, than 
that which you have set your heart upon. Follow this 
noble path, guard the independence of your native Jand, 
protect the cows, protect the Brahmins, protect the 
cultivators, punish the demolishers of your temples, 
and go fearlessly on the way that the mother of us 
all,Bhavani has shown you.” On this very day, twenty 
years back, the grave tones of Dadaji had fallen 
upon these ears. Was Dadaji too then deceiving me?” 

“Konddev did not deceive you. He spoke no 
deceptive words. Follow a noble path, and you will 
undoubtedly reap noble fruits,” said the Goswami 
again in the same deep, serious tone. “If we become 
discouraged in the very midst of the path, and then 
give up our aspirations hopelessly, is that the result 
ef Konddev’s deception or our own cowardice?” 
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The utterance of the lust word “ cowardice’ was 
the signal for a singular confusion in the Durbar. 
The swords of the soldiers there were heard to clatter 
involuntarily in their scabbards. 

“Raja ! forgive the candid speaking of a yogt,” 
continued he, speaking in the same tone, undaunted 
by the mute but eloquent exprossion of their courageous 
spirit, by the movement of their swords, “excuseme at- 
tained toif Ihave spoken any hing improper. But, Maha- 
raja! ask your heroic heart itself, whether the advice I 
give is proper or improper He who has the dignity 
of a king from that of a mere Jagirdar, he who has, 
sword in hand, cleared the path of freedom, he who 
has left deep the mark of heroism, on mountains, in 
valleys, in hamlets and in forests, is 1t pussible for him 
to forget all his courageousness, is it possible for him 
that he can make up his mind to give a quietus to 
all thoughts of freedom? Like the rising sun, the light 
of the infant Hindu kingdom, was dispelling dark- 
ness and slowly increasing itself; will that sun set so 
untimely now ? Your Highness! Hindu greatness and 
Hindu liberty have wedded you, will you divorcethem 
for no cause? I ama mere religious devotee, it is not 
for me to advise you, but you yourself ask your con- 
science and see what it tells you. ” 

Every one in the Durbar sat silent. Shivaji too 
held his tongue. His eyes only were burning with 
the light of fire. 

“ Yoguyt,” said Shivaji, after a long time, and 
looking at the devotee with a steady gaze, “it is oniy 
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a very short time ago, that it was my good fortune to 
become acquainted with you. I do not know whether 
you are a being of this or of the other world, but I 
confess your words have made a deeper impression on 
my heart than the words of a god even. But I have 
tu ask you one question, where haveI got such troops 
as can stand in a fight, face to face, withthe dread- 
ful strength, the sharp martial intelligence and the in- 
considerable numbers of the Rajput soldiers ? ” 


“ It is true, amongst the ranks of the brave the 
Rajputs do stand first, but the Marathas hold their 
swords in no weak and nerveless hands, Jayasinuh is 
no doubt a master of military tactics, but does not 
Shivaji also claim to be descended from the Rajputs 
too ? [f one fears a repulse, then a repulse surely 
overtakes him. O lion amongst men! disregard all 
calamities, ignore all misfortunes, and persevere in this 
path. There breathes not a single Hindu in the whole 
Hindustan who will not, then, sing a psn of your 
praises; there is not a single god in the heavens, 
who will not come to your help, ” said the Goswami. 

“ It may be as you say. But should I then 
overfiood the whole country with a stream of blood 
flowing from a fight between Hindus and Hindus? 
Would that be auspicious? Would that contribute to 
our salvation ?” asked Shivaji. 

“ On whose head will the sin of it be? On his 
who fights for his countrymen, who fighte for the 
protection of his own religion, or on his who, cnly 
for the wealth of the Mahomunedan, sells himself and 
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‘ecomes the foe of his own couutry men?” 

Shivaji again relapsed into silence. He remained 
so, ‘wrapped up in anxious thought for about an 
‘hour, and only God knows, what heavy waves of 
anxiety must have dashed madly against his bosom. 
But he at last slowly raised his head from his bo- 
som, and said, “Swamiji! I knew only to-day that 
even now Maharashtra is not emptied of all her 
heroes; that Muharashtra will not become dependent 
on the throne of Delhi. The war will be renewed, 
and on that day I wish to have no other expert 
aninister, no other enthusiastic adviser, by my _ side, 
‘than yourself, But that day is not yet come; al- 
though I do not fear and do not expect a deteat,al- 
though I do not expect the destruction of the Hindu 
religion, but still there is one reason which compells 
aue to give up war at present. Listen to it.” 


“In order to fulfil the vow I have taken, I have 
had recourse to a thousand plans, to a thousand se- 
eret schemes. I know the Musalmans wil! not long 
observe the wordof peace they have given, and hence 
£ too will not continue the peace long, 

“This time I have entered into peace with Raja 
Jayasinh, the very supporter of our religion, the very 
incarnation of Hindu greatness and the very imige 
of truth, I cannot violate the terms of that treaty. 
As long as there is a breath in Shivaji’s body, he 
will not act in any way, soasto break the conditions 
of a peace entered into by him with that creat Rajput. 

“This very image of religion hid once toli me, 
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“Tfour sacreJ religion cannot be protected by observing: 
promises, can it be protected by violating them? I- 
have not yet forgotten those words. I will never de go. 

“ Goswami Sitapati ! when crafty Aurangzeb 
will violate the terms of his own peace, then I will 
follow your advice, and then you will see that Shivaji 
hols his sword in nodisabled hand. But he is to-day 
unableto ride over his peace with the truthful Jayasinht” 


The Durbar was still sitting in silence. Bus, 
after a time Annaji broke it. “There is still one thing 
more,”sail he.“Have you resolved upon going to Delhi?" 

“Lam bound by my pr mise to Jayasinh. in that 
matter too, ” said Shivaji. 

‘© Maharaj ! you are already acquainted with thie 
craftiness of Aurangzeb, Would you still trust yours 
self to him? Cannot your Highness guess the reason 
why he must have invited you to Delhi?” saidA nua}. 

“Annajil Jayasinh himself has pledged his woru 
that no evil would come to me by gving to Delhi.” 

“Ifthe wily Emperor were to impiivon or even te 
kill your Highness, how would Javasinh help you then?” 

“He will surely reap its fruits if he violates the 
treaty. Dattji ! you know that Maharashtra tov 1s 
the birth-place of heroe«. If Aurangzeb conducts hin - 
self thus treacherously, then from Maharashtra will 
such a war=conflagration’ rise up, that even the waters 
ef the ocean will be unable to quench it.. Both the 
Emperor and his whole empire will be burnt down 
by il. He will surely get the fruits of his sing, ” 

* They alli saw that Shivaji was resolute on the. 
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subject, and they thought it useless to discuss the sub- 
ject any more with him, with a view to prevent him 
from proceeding to Aurangzeb’s court. 

* Moreshvar Peshwaji! Abaji Sondev! Annaji 
Datt !” said Shivaji, a moment after, “ it is very 
difficult for Maharashtra to get any more intelligent 
Pandits and politicians than yourselves. If any evil 
comes to me, then it is my wish that you three to- 
gether should carry on the administration of this 
country. Before I go, I will leave word with all to 
obey you as completely as they did me.” 

They all three of them, consented to undertake 
the responsibility. 

“ Maharaj! I have one request,” said Malusure, 
for the first time now, after the holding of the Dur- 
bar, “ ever since our childhood, I never once have 
quitted your side, Allow me, therefore, now to ac- 
company your Highness to Delhi. ” 

Shivaji said to him very affectingly, ‘“Malusare ! 
there is nothing in the world, which I can refuse to 
you. Fulfil your wish. ” 

“ Raja! allow me to depart then,” said Sitapati, 
“to complete my vow; I have yet tovisit many holy 
places, May God always keep you safe and secure,” 

“ Young Swamiji 1 Go on your pilgrimages in 
safety | I will again remember you at the time of 
‘war. You know, I do not expect to meet asincerer 
well-wisher than yourself. I have notin my whole 

fe seen such lustre, such enthusiasm and such cou- 
¥age concentrated in one so young, befor. > = 
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But before he finished the sentence, Shivaji could 
not help speaking, though in an inaudible tone that he 
had seen one and only one such young man, though. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SONG OF BARD CHAND. 


Towards the spring of 1666 A. D. Shivaji reach- 
ed the neighbourhood of Delhi with a convngent 
of 500 cavalry and i000 infantry. He had pitched 
his camp at about a distance of six ko. towards the 
south of the city, and his soldiers were taking rest. 
while he himseit' was wandering here and there with 
@ very anxivus mind, Had he dune wisely in coming 
to Delhi? Whether acceptance of the supremacy of 
the Mahommiedan was a step befitting a brave, cou- 
rageous soul? Whether there was no remedy lott for 
return? Such anxieties were weighing down the noble 
besom of Shivaji, His face and forehead were marked 
with the deep furrows of anxious thought, so much 
so that his most intimate friends never remembered 
to have seen him, in the worst moments of calamity 
or on battlefields, so anxiety-stricken before, 

With Shivaji had also come his nine years old, 
but hot-spirited and bright-looking child Shambhaji, 
and he was with him when he was thus pacing to 
and fro, so anxiously. He now and then gazed at. 
the face of his father, and felt that he too was ahle 
to understand a little of those thoughts which were 
raging in his mind, Shivaji’s old minister Raghunath 
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Pant Nyayashastri was also following them: at » 
shurt distance, 

‘“Nyayashastri!” asked Shivaji after a long silence, 
“have you ever before seen Delhi ?” 

‘Yes, I had seen it in my childhood,” replied. 
the Shastri. 

“Can you tell me, what is thatthing away in the 
distance, which looks likea new made rampart! Why 
are you absent-mindedly but steadily gazing at it 2” 

“Maharaj! it is the rampart of the fort of Prt 
thiraj, the last Hindu king of Delhi.” 

“What ? Is that the fort of Prithiraj?” asked 
Shivaji, in surprise. “Why? Was his capital situated 
there? Did the last king of the Hindus, carry on 
his government from that place? Nyayashastri! Alas! 
that those days have flown away with the rapidity 
of a dream, The light of the day disappears, but 
again, after an interval, both the light and the day 
reappear. Leaves and flowers wither away in winter, 
but they return with the return of the spring. Would 
not then, the day of our greatness tov come back?” 

“By God's grace, every thing can happen,” said 
the Shistri. ‘“‘ By His mercy, we will be able to 
tagain our freedom once more.” 

“Nyayashastri! do youremember those tules which 
T heard in the Konkanin my childhood, are you put 
in mind of those ballads of Chind, which I listened 
‘to then? This ruined fort, looming now in the dis 
tance, was thon full of palaces and crowded with non; 
there was a large extensive city there then, adornéd 
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with joyful flags and jocund festoons. The king sa’ 
there in a Durbar, surrounded by the very pick of 
the warrior class. Outside the court, as far as the 
eye could see, it encountered no other sight, save that 
of the citizens feasting and making themselves merry 
in the roads, and on the river ghats, in houses, in the 
country and ou the river shores, In its extensive bazars, ex- 
tensive transactions took place, in its gardens were peuple 
dancing and singing out of pure joyfulness, ftom its ponds 
were ladies taking away water, balancing the pots 
gracefully on thrir heads;in front of the palace, were 
psnoplied sentries kecping watchful guard; horses, ele- 
phants and chariots were always waiting in readiness, 
and musicians were entertaining the people with their 
fascinating strains, The morning sun was bathing 
this whole beautiful scene, one day, with his shining 
light, when the messenger of Mahommed Ghori entered 
the Durbar, Do you remember the story and the tine?” 

“Yes, I dv remember the story about poet 
Chand! But still I should like to hear it repeated 


by your Highness’ lips once more. You tell it so 
sweetly and so well.” 


“The Mahommedan messenger,” continued Shivaji, 
“told Prithiraj that Mahommed Ghori was willing to 
contract a poace with him, if he were willing to give 
him only half of his kingdom; to which the mighty 
Prithiraj’s reply was, “ When God Apollo would 
give his placeto another Apollo in thesky, will king 
Prithiraj also allow another king to share his kingdom,” 
The messenger again said, “ Maharaj, your respected 
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father-in-law has already entered into a treaty of peace 
with my king; so you will now have to see tle Ma- 
liommedans and the Rathods arrayed against you on 
the battle-field.” “Give my 1espects to my father- 
in-law,” said Prithiraj to him, “and tell him that I 
myself am coming and will shortly see him and will, 
in all humility, take up tho dust trodden by his feet.” 

‘Without delay in a short time, Chohan soldiers 
were pouring out,” continued Shivaji, “from the spa- 
cious fort; in thebattle of Tirowri, the united armies 
of the Rathods and the Mahommedans had to fly 
away like dust before a storm, and the w uaded Ghori 
was with difficulty able to save his life by beating a 
precipitate retreat.” 

“Shistryi ! Those days are gone now. Who 
sings the ballads of the poet Chand, and who hears 
them, now a days? Still when one stands on this soil, 
and brings to mind the undying fame of his ances- 
tors, new hopes, new aspirations spring into one’s heart, 
like dreams, This extenive battlefield will not for 
ever remain shrouded in darkness, and the day of 
India’s greatness will rise now. God bestows health 
upon the uvhealthy, strength upon the weak, and 
surely He can now, if He likes, once moreraise the 
poor, trampled-down sons of India”’. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


RaMSINH. 


Shivaji and his son were sitting the next day 
in their pavilion, when the sentry at the door came 
in and announced that Ramsinh, the son of Jayasinh, 
and a soldier, had come there to invite His Highness 
to Delhi, and were waiting for permission to come in. 

Shivaji ordered him to bring them in, with dus 
respect, 

“ What ? Has Aurangzeb sent a couple of per- 
sons only to invite you to Delhi, father? ” asked 
the hot-tempered Prince Shambhaji. 


Shivaji also felt the insult, but he kept his feelings 
of wrath to himselfand did not make them manifest 
to any one. A moment after, Ramsinh entered his 
tent. The Rajput Prince was as bright and courage- 
ous-looking as his father and as religious and truth- 
ful as his parent too. Keen-sighted Shivaji knew 
at a glance that nothing but generousness and candid- 
ness could live in those features, but still he wanted 
to try and find out by a conversation with him, 
whether he was aware of any evil intention on Aurang- 
zeb’s part with regard to him, whether there was 
any danger in entering the metropolis itself. Ram- 
sinh, like his father, had heard many stories of the 
strength and courage of Shivaji, and so he too was 
gazing with looks of wonder at the celebrated hero 
of Maharashtra. Shivaji embraced him and gave 
him all sorts of honour due and proper to his position. 
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“T had never, ere this, had the good fortune to 
see your Highness, ” said Ramsinh, a minute after 
the formalities were over, “ but, have heard every- 
thing connected with you, in details from my rever- 
ed sire, and I consider that only to-day my eyss 
have fulfilled their function, when they saw a patrictic 
religion—loving hero like your worthy self. ” 


“TI too consider myself to be very lucky,” said 
Shivaji; “even in Rajputana herself intelligent, religi- 
ong and truthful heroes like your good father are 
scarce. I had no doubt that I would be fortunate 
enough to see such a warrior’s son, when I would 
go to Delhi. ” 

“Raja! Hearing that your Highness was coming 
towards Delhi, His Imperial Majesty has sent me to 
you. When will it be your pleasure to enter the city?” 

“Well, what advice would you yourself give in 
this matter ? ” was Shivaji’s point-blank question to 
Prince Ramsinh. 

“ In my opinion, ” replied the frenk-hearted 
youth, reading no deeper significance in the Mara- 
tha’s words than their obvious meaning, “ it is ad- 
visable to enter the city just now. If it be delay- 
ed for a time, then the wind will get hotter, and 
the heat unbearable. ” 

“I did not ask you about the hour or the wea- 
ther, ” said Shivaji, smiling a little at the simple, 
straightforward reply of the Prince, “ you are at 
present living in Delhi, andso must be fully acquaint- 
ed with everything taking place there. You must 
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be undoubtedly knowing how far it would be an 
exercise of prudence and reason on my part to 
come into the city ? ” 

“ Forgive me,” said Ramsinh laughing a little, 
as thesignificance of the previous question of Shivaji 
now burst for the first time upon his unsuspecting, 
honest mind, “ I could not at first comprehend 
the meaning of your Highness’ question. If I were 
in your place, Maharaja, I would for ever dwell on 
my mountains, and trust my own sword, because 
there is no friend in the world sincerer than asword. 
However, of this matter, I am wholly ignorant. 
When my father advised you to come to Delhi, 
you have of course done well in following it. He 
is an incomparable expert, and his counsels never prove 
to be vain or fruitless, ” 

From this, Shivaji gathered that there was till 
then no idea at Delhi to imprison him, or supposing 
there was any, Ramsinh was not aware of it. 

“ ‘Yes, your good sire has advised me to come 
here, ” he continued, “ and moreover, he has given 
also a certain promise about my coming here, probably 
you know it. ” 

“Yes, Edo. It is, that if your Highness came 
to Delhi, no injury would happen to you and no 
harm bedoneto you. He has pledged his werd 
about it, and he has asked me to see to it too.” 

“Then, what do you think about it?” asked Shivaji. 

“ The orders of my father will be assuredly 
carried out; the promise of.a Rajput will never be 
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broken, There will be no endeavour left unmade 
by your servant, in seeing that his father’s troth is 
not violated and that your Highness be able to return 
to your native country safe and secure. ” 

Shivaji now felt easy at heart. The feeling of 
suspicion entirely left him. ‘“ Then I will follow 
your advice, ” said he, smilingly. “ If we delay, the 
air will get hotter. So, come on, we will start for 
the city at once, ” 


In a short time the whole camp was moving 
Delhiwards. 

Their way lay through ruins and the broken tra- 
ces of the splendid buildings erected by the previous 
Mahommedan dynasties. When thoy had first taken 
Delhi, the Mahommedans had founded their own capital 
near the fort of Prithiraj, and therefore it was that 
the ruins of the mosques, of the palaces, and of the 
Mausoleums built by the former Emperors were seen on 
that road. The celebrated Kutub Minar was also erect- 
ed there. As time passed the succeeding Emperors 
built their palacesand pleasure—houses further and fur- 
ther in the north, and so the city also gradually ex- 
tended northwards. Shivaji found it impossible to 
calculate the number ofthe ruined palaces, the broken 
masjids, the crumbling pillars, and the half-standing 
Mausoleums that lay strewn on his way to Delhi. 
Prince Ramsinh was accompanying him and on theroad, 
they got a very good opportunity each of them to know 
‘the nature of the other, and they were so impressed 
with each other’s good qualities, that ina short time, a. 
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sincere friendship sprang up between them. Shivaji was 
convinced, that, God forbid it, but if a danger did 
threaten him in Delhi, he would at least have one 
friend to fall back upon. 

Proceeding further, the spacious Mausoleum of the 
Emperors of the Lodi dynasty burst upon their view; 
on the grave of each of those kings was built alarge 
cupola with an equally big house in its vicinity. 
When the sun of Afghan prosperity was near setting 
in India, Delhi was located here. After that it ex- 
tended still more northwards, 


After that was seen the magnificent Mausoleum 
of Humayun. AS a little distance from it was the 
beautiful palace of “sixty-four pillars,” a landmark in 
the science of architecture, containing as its name 
implied, sixty-four handsome pillars of shining, white 
marble. Behind it was a considerable grave~yard. On 
his way from the fort of Prithiraj to the confines 
of the then modern Delhi, Shivaji felt that on every 
step on that road was engraved in an indelible hand- 
writing, the history of India. Every ruined palace 
and building was likea page, every cemetery and grave- 
yarda letter, and formidable Time the writer of that 
dire history. Were it not so, what human hand 
could have written history in such a language ? 

They still went forward, till they approached 
quite near the city walls, Then Ramsinh said, with 
a little pride, in his tone, pointing to a house from 
there, “ Raja! the house that you see there, has 
been founded by my sire, for the advancement ofthe 
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science of astrology. Scientists from many countries 
come there and at night make calculations about the 
stars in the heavens, ” 

“ Your esteemed father is as learned as he is 
courageous. It is very difficult to find a person in 
the world, who combines all the good qualities in 
him like the Maharaja. I have heard that in holy 
Benares also, he has built one such observatory, ” 
replied Shivaji. 

But while entering the walls of the city itself, 
Shivaji did feel a little unusual throbbing of the heart. 
He stopped his horse there. He could not help casting 
a longing look behindhim, the thought could not help. 
rising within his bosom, that at thatmoment he was 
free and in an instant more, he would lose that free- 
dom. But the promise he had given to the truthful 
Jayasinh rushed back to his mind, the generous face 
of the son of that very truthful man was before him. 
So, fortifying himself with these ideas and with a 
look at his precious sword “ Bhavani ” resting in. 
its sheath, he made up his niind to enter the walls. 

That very moment, so to speak, the free Mara- 
tha warrior became a prisoner ! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THe Merrropotis oF Mocut Inpia. 


Delhi had put on to-day a heart-attracting appear- 
ance, The Emperor himself was no lover of splendour 
and magnificence, but he knew that in most 
political matters both of these outward appearances 


were very essential. Did not Shivaji come from a 
miserable part of miserable Maharashtra, to the capital 
of the Moguls, rolling in wealth, and would he not 


there see his own insignificance, his own worthlessness, 
in comparison with the power, the riches, and the mate- 
rial plenty of the Moguls? Would he therefore fail to see 
the impossibility of his ever succeeding in a war with 
the lords of Delhi? It was with this object that 
Aurangzeb had ordered Delhi to be shown at her 
best to him. Therefore, under orders of His Imperial 
Majesty, Delhi was to-day revelling in her best gala- 
dress, likea richlady ofa high family,on a festal day. 

Both Shivaji and Ramsinh ambled together 
on the high-road. It was crowded with numerous 
horsemen and footmen, the whole city appeared to be 
a forest of living beings. Looking at the various articles 
heaped up by the Bania shop-kecpers in their shops, 
such as costly wearing apparel, valuable ornaments 
of gold and silver, toothsome and palatable viands, 
and many other materials for domestic ure. 
Shivaji was slowly advancing further. At some places 
flags were streaming with the breeze on the tops 
of the houses, at others, well-clad gentlemen were 
awaiting his arrival ontheir verandahs, and here and 
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there the beauties of Delhi were looking atthe famous 
warrior concealed behind their latticeewindows. 
The highway was in a perfect uproar, what with the 
driving of numerous vehicles, palanquins, elephants and 
horses, and what with the running hither and thither of 
numberless Rajas, Mansabdars, Sheikhs, noblemen and 
high officers, Horsemen dashed acroxs the road and 
made the earth shake as with a wave of earthquake; 
those who rode on elephants were slowly and with dig- 
nity making their way onwards, with their animals 
adorned with handsome ornaments, and clothed in 
red, moving their trunks to and fro, out of pure glad- 
ness; those who rode in palanquins were also borne 
lustily along amidst the noise of their bearers, who 
took care to bawl out as loudly as the dignity 
of the riders permitted. Let alone Poona or Raighad, 
Shivaji had never dreamt of such a magnificent city. 

‘“ Maharaja, ” said Ramsinh, directing his at- 
tention from the road to atrinity of white high- 
domed turrets, “look here. This isthe Juma Masjid. 
Emperor Shah Jehan built that tall, spacious building, 
after accumulating the riches of the whole world 
for the purpose; I have heard that there 1s not 
the like of it, in the whole world. ” 

Shivaji looked in the direction with looks full 
of admiration. He saw the beautiful walls of the 
Masjid, built out of red-coloured stone, enclosing 
a very extensive space, and from the walls rising 
three -handsome white-coloured marble domes, with 
twu high turrets, penetrating thesky, in two directions. 


Immediately in front of the beautiful masjid Was 
geen the Imperial palace and the spacious fort-walls, 
their red stones glittering in the sun-light. In rear of 
the fort was the river Jamna, in its front was the 
wide highway full of noise and swarming with people, 
There was no other place in India, at the time, 80 
full of magnificence and grandeur; whether there was 
its rival in the whole of the world, is even doubtful: 
on the parapets of the fort hundreds of banners were 
floating in the breeze, as if proclaiming to the world 
the power and the greatness of the Mogul Emperors, 
At the very entrance was resting the palanquin of a 
big Mansabdar, that officer himself acting in the capa- 
city of a gatekeepor, Outside the fort precincts waa 
standing the army in solid rows and lines, the bayonets 
of the soldiers glinting in the shining light of the mid+ 
day sun, while irom each bayonct was flying a little 
red pennant, addi:g attractiveness to the whole scene 
Innumerable crowds of the Emperor’s subjects, were 
swarming in the level plain opposite the fot, for 


buying and selling various articles; in short, from 
the fort to the masjid-walls, tho whole road was full 
of noise and packed with living souls, The great di- 
gnitaries of India were passing in or coming out of the 
fort precincts every moment, either on horses, elephants 
or in palanquins, surrounded by a numerous retinue and 
enveloped in all the marks of distinction. The dazzle 
of their ornaments and appatel dazed the eye, the 
shouts and cries of people split the ears. But drown.’ 
ifg all these noises at short intervals *pras heard’ 
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the rour ef cannon from inside the fort, which shook 
the earth to its very found.tiens and procluimed to the 
world in no uncertain tone the prowess and power 
of His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Emperors, 
the sovereign of the world, Sultan Aurangzeb. Shiva)i 
looked upon this gorgeous sight with eyes blinded by 
surprise, but at last he found hiaself ut the gates of 
the fort, and entered them in ccmpany of Ramsinh. 


But the scene that burst upon his eyes, wien he 
went in, was even more wonderful than what he had 
witnessed before. Qn all the four sides were situated 
extensive manufacteries, in which nun. bers ol engravers 
and sculptors and weavers and other artisans were en- 
gaged in making various kins of costly articles used 
for reyal purpose.:-aldmira le cloths, with gold or 
silver threads, costly muslin, thin-toxtured nainsukh 
or handsome chintz, precious varpots, cano) ice, tons 
or screens; hand-ome and valuable turbins, shot beauti- 
fully with gold, shawls and veils; charm-ng ortan.ents 
of gold and rubies anddiamonds fit for the Empresy’s 
wear; beutiful pictures and ongraviigs, and equally 
handsome artiiles of don.ostic uso, n.aco ott of di zzl- 
ing and white marble; diferent instruments of spcrt 
and game, mado fiom heaps of blue, yellow and rd 
or green-coloured stoner. The pen fails to describe 
them all, All the best artisans in India wore orde:ed 
to come to Delhi and were made to work, for a 
monthly salary, every day in the fort, under the very 
eye. of the Sultan. All those things which the needs 
of the Exgpire required or which were wanted by the 
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Emperor himself, or dictuted by the fancy of his beaew- 
tif.l and sensual rather sonsuous Begams, or were 
requiationed by the other memters of the Imperial 
Palace, were yrepared hee, in those manufactories, 
where the lest tulent of the country was focussed. 


Shivaji Lad 16 time to examine them all. He 
approached, through a thick erowd of ; cople, the Dr- 
wan-e-im, @ Ligh and rpacious palace, built of smovth, 
red stone. € dinanly the En peior held his Durbar, 
in ths pleco, but today he had made up his mind to 
spring a surpriso upon Shivaji Ly showing him the fulf 
eple.dour of his palatial buildings; he therefore, had 
assemblea his couriiers and g:ven an audience to them, 
1s tuat un’ ,ve and unrivalled court, called the Diwan- 
eAhas, maie up of shining white stone and adorned 
with various kinds of architechtural ornamentations.. 
Shivaji provecded there, and saw the Emperor Au- 
rangzeb seated upon the 1ubied and bejeweled Peacock 
Throne, every part of which reflected back the hight 
of the sun a thousand-fuld and in a thousand rays. 
His Jus erial Majosty’s thione was surrounded on all 
sides by « railing of silver, outside the pale of which 
were -tanding silon.ly tue lead g Rajas of Indta, the 
chief Mansavdars, omrahs, and uobles of the Mogul 
court. Ramsinh led Shivaji at 1 st to the throne of 
the Emperor, through this disti guished throng. 

Shivaji was a very intelligent man, and so it did 
not take him long to probe the motive of Aurangzeb 
in Jetting loose upon him all this admirable splendour 
6f Delhi and of the Mogul court, but now that he 
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aves in the-very presence of the Emperor himself, he 
chad no difficulty in seeing it. It was asclear to him as 
‘day light. Tho thought naturally rose to his mind to 
vwateh the way in which the Emyeror received one, 
whohad fora score of years, fought for protecting his own 
and his country’s liberties, one who had recently made a 
peace with the Emperor and assisted him materially 
im his other wars,one who had but only lately acknow 


lodged the pupremacy of the throne of Delhi and come 
“te see the Sultan. And what did he see? He saw 


(pitnself standing humbly before the Imperial throne, 

‘Re an ordinary officer of the crown! The blood in 
Shivaji’s veins began to get heated, but he knew he 
‘was helpless! He paid his respucts (taslimat) to the 


‘throng, like any other ordinvry state servant, and a0- 
ooiding to the usual custom presented a « nazar, 


‘Jong-cherished object of Aurargzeb was now 
led. The whole world knew now, Shivaji knew 
ts ;4#hat the king of Maharashtra and the Emperor 
“of Dali did not stand on the same level, that it was 
amply foolish on the part of the servant to ie with 
thia: master, that it was stupid of a weak porson to 
APM with a stronger one. 
To fulfil this object the more, Aurangzeb only 
Moted the “nazar,” but showed him no ‘other mark 
Wpekt, but pointed to a seat in the row ot the 
** Pah M ztajeeris” i, e., officers commanding five thou- 
‘etindihorse, His eyes then began to flash veritatle 
= aauinny body to tremble like a wind-beaten leaf. 
ratikec with the Panch Hajarts? All right, 
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“Deccan,” murmured he, digging his teeth deep into his 
lips, he would show you how many “Panch Hajaris’’ 
are utder him. He will see that he holds his. — 
with no nerveless hand.” 

The essential function being over, the court rose. The 
Emperor retired to the marble palace near the Diwan 
which served as the Inmyocrial Harem. After his de- 
parture, a stream of people, likethe flowing of a rivet, 
issued out of the fort. They wended their way home- 
wards and in a short time the ocean—-hke, limitless 
capital swallowed up these unending streams of. people, 

A. special building had been assigned to Shivaji 
as his quarters in Delhi. He reached it in the even- 
ing. His pride was hurt that day, and he had conse- 
quently lost his tempor; so, at that time, he was sitting 
by himself and ruminating over the incidents of the day. 

After some time, the news came from the Palace 
that the words which Shivaji had uttered in anger, 
that day before His Imperial Majesty, had reached his 
ears. The Sultan did not intend to punish him severely, 
‘but rested satisfied with ordering that in future he 
would lose the honour of the Imperial audience and 
his seat in the Durbar. a 

Shivaji ‘saw that clouds were gathering in the 
horizon, so far as his future stay in Delhi was oen- 
cerned. Ths cruel, wicked Sultan was spreading slowly 
the net of secret schemes round him, asa hunter!would 
lay his net for catching a lion. “ Shalt I be shle 
to again secure my freedom and out through tia’ ‘neti? 
thought Shivaji to himself “Yes, Goswami. (Siteceti! 


It was you who counselled me to wage a perpetual 
war with this throne. Your grave and serious w. rde 
are still ringing in my ears, But Aurangze'! «ake 
care | Till now Sh'v23i has stood by his pr mises even 
with you. It beboves you tierefore not to play treache y 
with him; because, ULiv ji too is not a novice in 
that siono, Lit sil, i: you d-, then, know this, 
that he ewoars by tre ¢ dd 533, havuni tha: he would 
raiso such a droad.iul war conidirrati n in tho Deccan, 
as would burn away in o.e a tick boh this beauti- 
ful motropolis of Delh: ard t is extensive Mogul 
Empire,” murmured the Mai tha chieftain, 


CHAPTER XXY. 
A Nicst Visitoz, 

In a very few days Sliv..i was able to fully 
gather Aurangzeb’s designs in tis behalf. His object 
was not to allow bin to evor set his fo taga'non the 
soilof Maharashtra, but to bop] ‘mn ‘orever,a pr roner, 
at Delhi: so ax to prevent the Verathas fiom fg" tng 
any more, for ther llert.. ¢ Livaj’s anver, as the 
dosign flashed up n him, wis something dread ul, but 
under the circumstances, thora was no help for .t,so he 
quietly sot about devising some means of escape 
from Delhi. 

His trusty councilor Raghunath Pant Nyaya- 
shastri always discussed these matters with him and 
shewed.. various ways out of tie difficulty. After 
wouch deliberation, both of thom came to the dolermi- 
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nation, that they must first ask the Emperor per 
mission to return totheirown country. 1f he reiused it, 
then they would see what elve to do. 

Tho Nyayashastri was an expert omongst the 
Pan lits and a gioat dip.omatic couversation.list. He’ 
accepted the qnerous duty of carry.ng the request of 
Shivaji before te Sultan, Jn the letter of request 
woerg set .orth in eatenso the masons which Lad led 
Shivaji to visit Doki It a's: fur.her detailed in clear 
ters all those events which lsd Japroied to the 
Mogul expedition in the Lcccan, after Lh.vayi joined 
it, aud those matrs whih boiove inviting him 
to Delhi, Acrangzwb had agroed to. It concluded 
with the prayer of Shivaji couched in tlis terms; 
* yhe task which I hid unduitaken to accomplish, 
J ain yet ready io avcomplsi. J am realy to help 
and try a] [ can for bit ging the kingd ms of Bie 
jepur and Gel.onda under tie Mogul arms, If the 
Emperor be not wi tins to accopt the offer of my 
help, he would ke eo k.nd a- to allow mo to retaun 
to my Jvgir, + @sc9 nether the wa'er nor the elimate 
of (upp.ry T.inuustan 4gice with me, my ccmpanions 
or my sodi-rs, ‘Tley Lave spoiled the health of us 
all, and it is impossivts fur us, thcefore, to stop here 
any long r. ” 

This missive of reyuest was taken to the Imperial 
palaco by Raghunata Pant in peron, But the only 
answer he received, thruuzh » mosseuger, after men- 
tioning difiorent matters, ended withstating that Shivajf 
would not be permitted to return, If there was a 
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shadow ef doubt about it formerly, Shivaji now felt it 
to be certain that Aurangzeb’s intention was no less 
than -thatof holding him asa prisoner for life, in Delhi. 
Soe, now, he began to seriously devise the means of 
flying away. 

: Some days after this incident, Shivaji was sitting 
in a very thoughtful mood, one evening, near his 
window. The sun had already disappeared, but dark- 
ness had not yet extended its full sway over the city, 
and even then the interminable stream of people was 
flowing along the broad, highway. Various persons 
from various countries resorted to the capital of the 
Mogul Empire bent on various purposes. Sometimes a 
couple of fair-skinned Moguls were seen with pride in 
their port, slowly walking on the road, sometimes ex- 
pectant crowd of the dark-xkinned natives, Hindus and 
Mahommedans appeared to be engaged in endless and 
aimless wanderings about, and at intervals some 
blaek-faced Kaffirs too diversified the scene with their 
presence, Merchants and travellers from Persia, Africa, 
Tartary and Turkestan were always passing through 
the roads of the wealthy metropolis; and gorgeous 
cavaicades of Hindu or Mahommedan genorals, or nobles 
or Mansabdars, either on horseback, in howdas on 
elephants, or in glittermg palanquins, surrounded by 
numerous followers, enlivened the kaleeivuscopeic scene 
that, evening, as they crowded up the king’s high 
way. Soldiera were loitering aliout cracking jokes, on 
the passengers en.amongst themeelves, hawkers were 
bawling wat the description and the good points of 
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the articles they carried on their heads, and besides 
all these, a thousand more people were moving about 
like so many streams of water, bent on a thousand 
pieces of business. | 

But gradually the flow of the people and their 
turmoil began to cease. The numerous shop-keepers 
of Delhi began to close their shops. The deafening 
din of the city began to calm down little by 
little; from a couple of houses near, were seen lights 
shininig through the windows, and the buildings in 
the distance were enveloped cradually in darkness. 
In the sky also were seen a star or two twinkling 
and the red streak of the setting sun’s light disappear- 
ed am toto from the west. Shivaji turned his eyes 
in the east and he saw that the silent, but wide- 
bosomed Jumna was flowing towards the boundless 
ocean, evenin the noisclessness of that dark night. 


Splitting this stillness through and through was heard 
the Jzan or holy call toprayer from theJuma Masjid. 
It struck so solemnly on the listencr’s ears that he 
felt that it spread itself gradually ovor all the four 
corners of the city, as it was loudly but slowly given 
out by the Muezzin, that the grave and serious tone 
in which it was uttered, was meant to impress its 
hearers with the idea that it asked them to dis- 
sociate their minds from things of this wold, and to 
fix them on theOne Eternal Truth, living on high, in 
the sky. Shivaji too was for a momont carried away 
by those solemn tones and began to listen attentively 
tothe words as they, one by one, came on his ears 
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piercing the darkness and become mellowed by the 
distance at which they were uttered. He looked in 
the direction and saw the dim shadow-like marble 
domes of the Juma Masjid outlined against the blue 
ground of the sky; he saw also the red coloured 
towering wallsof the Palace, appearing at a distance 
like a range of mountains. Excepting these two sha 
dows, thewholecity woreashroud of darkness, andon. 
the whole capital had descended a pall of nocturnal 
stillness. 


The night began to advance, but the thread of 
Shivaji’s thoughts did not end. One after another 
the incidents of past times began to wake up in 
his mind. The friends of his childhood, the hopes, 
the confidence, and the labours of his childhood, his 
adventurous, and noble-minded father, Dadaji Konddev, 
who was both a friend and a father to him, and his 
affectionate mother Jiji! that same heroic mother who 
had first spoken to him of the conquest of Maha- 
rashtra that same courageous parent who had encourag- 
edher child to do deed of daring; that same strong- 
minded Jijibai who had comforted her boy in 
calamities, and poured zeal into him on days of battle. 

Then the thoughts of his youth chased awav 
those of the earlier years, The high hopes natural to 
rising young age, the continuity of his noble deeds, 
conquests of forts, of provinces, of kingdoms, then the 
advent of calamity upon calamity of battels on battles 
_ and undreamt of victories following in their wake, the 
unspeakable awe inspired by his actions, and on the 
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top of all, his still deeply cherished aspirations urging 
him on! He thus passed in review the last twenty 
years of his life and every year mirrored forth 
before him some unparalleled victory, shining with 
some unprecedented deed of courage. 

‘‘But of what use,” thought he, ‘“ has proved 
that ceaseless activity? Were not those hopes to turn 
out mere fleeting shadows now? Had not the stars of 
his greatness even now hidden themselves? And can 
he now permit himself to hopo that after all, the 
Empire of the Mahommedans over India was to come 
to an end? Thata royal canopy would be held at 
last, on the head of a Hindu Emperor, who would 
have the whole of Hindustan at his feet? ” 

The Maratha chieftain’s brain was taken up with 
these anxious thoughts, when the hour announcing 
that one wateh of the night had passed, was struck; 
the sound of the kettledrums from the Imperial 
palace, spread itself in a moment all over the spaci- 
ous city, and im the stillness of the dark night, the 
musie was carried toa very great distance, The sound 
had hardly died away in the vault of the heavens 
where too it had ascended, when Shivaji's eyes light- 
ed upon a figure, broad in limb and tall in stature, 
standing near the open window, it appeared to be an 
image of something motionless and large, pictured 
upon the black-coloured darkness of the heavens. 

Shivaji stood up in wonder and casting a scruti- 
nising glance at the figure opposite to him, half drew 
his sword from the scabbard, The unknowa visitor 
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did not happen to sve it, and slowly began to enter 
the house through the door, and wiped away the night 
sweat from his forehead and his brows quite coolly. 

His scrutiny convinced him that the visitor's 
head was a perfect tangle of hair, such as was worn 
by Yogis, his body rubbed over with sacred ashes, . 
and neither his hand nor his waist disclosed any 
dagger or any sort of weapon. Ho thought, there 
fore, that he was no scout or emissary of Aurangzeb 
sent to murder him. Who can he be, then ? 

* Victory to tho Maharaja!” exclaimed the new- 
eomer penetrating the decp darkness of the room and 
rattling his eyes upon Shivaji. 

But Shivaji in his turn was unable to make out, 
who that visitor was, on account of tho surrounding 
darkness, and his ignorance was only dispellod when 
he heard his voice, Then he at once recognised him, 
It is always very rarely that one finds a true friend 
on thisearth, but when he does so, his heart begins 
to dance out of sheer joy. Shivaji paid at once his 
respects tu Sitapati Goswam:, and folded him in one 
loving embrace, He then seated him by his side, 
lighted a lamp, and became engaged in an animated 
conversation with him. “ Best of my fiiéuds! What 
news from Raigadh ? When did vou come from there 
and how? Why have you come here, at such a long 
distance? What made you come to me, im this dark 
night and at such an hour?” asked Shivaji, unable 
to keep back a string of questions. 

‘© Maharaja,” said Sitapati, “ everything is afl 
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right, safe and secure at Raigadh. There is no possi- 
bility whatsoever of anything evil happening at the 
hands of those ministers, upon whom your Hivhness 
has thrown the responsibility of government in your 
absence. But I donot happen to kuow much of the news 
of that place, since 1 did not stay at Raigadh long 
after you left it. In fact, I had spoken to your 
Highness before, that it was incumbent on me to 
visit different places on pilgrimase, and hence with 
the intention of fulfiling that purpose and visiting 
Muttra and other holy cities, I have come to Delhi. 
I consider 16 to be my good fortune that I have beer 
able to see your Highness, night or daytime, it does 
not matter. 

“Still, you would not come thus stealthily and in 
a dark night, excepting for some special roason, Wiil 
you not tell me, distinctly, what it is ?” said Shivaji, 

“ £ will not just speak about it. But pray, tell 
me first, how your Highness feels, after leaving 
Raigadh ? ” 

“ Physically, I am al! right. Mental case, can 
there be, amidst enemies ? ” 

“Ts not the Emperor at peace with you? I do 
not understand what enemies your Higliness talks of?” 

“ How long does the peace between a serpent 
and a frog last ? Sitapsti, you are surely. aware of 
everything. Why then, do you put me toshame by 
asking these questions? IfI had listened to your advice 
at Raigadh, I would have been enjoying my liberty 
in the hill and valleys of the Konkan, and would not 
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have been rotting as a prisoner in Delhi, deceived by 
the words of a treacherous Sultan.” 

“ Maharaja! do not despise yourself, Every man 
is liable to be deceived. Is not the whole world a 
fvarful deception itself ? Then, again, in this matter 
your Highness, is not sv much to blame. You con- 
fided in the words of the treaty, and came here out 
of a pure feeling of courtesy. God will surely punish 
him who is guilty of wickedness and treachery. 
Wickedness never triumphs, your Highnoss,and in lieu 
of this traitor’s deed perpetrated by Aurangzeb, in 
lieu of this betrayal of trust and your imprisonment 
the Almighty will undoubtedly annihilate hi, whole 
dynasty. Maharaja! the words you uttered when at 
Raigadh, are still being echood in Maharashtra. If 
Aurangzeb would play the traitor, then sueh a war- 
conflagration would arise in the Deccan, a, would swal- 
low up the whole of the Mogul Enpire in its flames.” 

The eyes of Shivaji once more began to burn 
with the fire of enthusiasm, of gladness, of zeal, “Si- 
tapati !” said he, “ that hope is not yet extinguished. 
Even now, Aurangzeb would be made to see that 
the life of Maharashtra has not become extinct. ” 
But, alas! is it fated that I should rot asa 
prisoner within the walls of distant Delhi, when my 
heroic soldiers would be engaged in a deadly contest 
with the army of the Moguls ?” 

“When the Emperor would be able to imprison 
the sky-sweeping wind within the walls of his 
capital then, only he would be able te keep your 
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Highness a prisoner within the " precincts of Delhi, 
and not before that,” spoke Sitapati. 

Shivaji smiled a little. “Then I suppose,” slowly 
said he, “ you have hit upon some plan of escape, 
and have therefore chosen to come here, in this 
dark night and thus secretly. ” 

“Your Highness is very keen-sighted. I it im- 
possible that oneean keep anything concealed from you?” 
“What have you hit upon?” asked Shivaji. 

“Your Highness can easily come out of the 
house, in disguise in a dark night. It is trne that 
the city is surrounded on all sides by high walls, 
but in the east there is at one place a barred win- 
dow, built up in the walls. Itis not difficult for the 
hero of Maharashtra to cross over the walls with 
the help of that window. On _ the other side of 
the walls, isa small boat, manned by eight stalwart 
boatmen, who in a twinkling of the eye, would take 
you to Muttra. There your Highness possesses many 
friends, in the numerous Hindu temples there; there 
are quite a number of Brahmins, wishing you well, 
so it would not be difficull to reach your native 
country from there.” 

“T cannot but feel gratified at this assiduity 
of yours. It furnishes one more example of the sin- 
cerity of your feeling for me. But supposing any 
one were to see me jumping over the walls, what 
would be the consequence? Not only trat the means 
of escape would be utterly stopped, but that death 
at the hands of Aurangzcb would stare me in the 
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face,” said Shivaji. 

“At a little distance from the place where the 
widow is situated, are concealed in disguise, ten 
archers from amongst your Highness’ soldiers. If 
any were to be detected watching the escape, or 
were to come in the way of your Highness’ escape 
death would surely come to them. ” 

« All right! supposing at the time of the start- 
ing of the boat, some scutry on the shore were to sus- 
pect something and wanted to stop her proceeding ?” 

“The eight boatmen sre your Highness’ own 
soldiers in disguise. They are clad in coats of mail 
and stecl helmets, Again there is no probability that 
any one would thus like tostopa boat all at once,” 

“Tf after reaching Muttra, I were not to find 
sincere friends, then 2” 


“The husband of your Highness’ Peshwaji’s 
sister 1s at present in Mutira. You know, he is 
devoted to your cause, and can be trusted. I come 
from him only just now. He bas kept everything 
ready; your Highness may read his letter, ” suiting 
the action to lus speech, Sitapati took out a letter 
from underneath his clothes and gave it to Shivaji, 
who siniled and said, “ Please, read it to me. ” 

Sitapati felt a little ashamed, because he thon at 
once rememberod that Shivaji even did not know how 
to write his name, had never learnt anything. 

Heread out the letter and Shivaji heard it. Moroji’s 
relative had prepared all those things which were essen 
tial, and he had minutely described them in the letter. 
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“Goswamiyt! It appears your whole life has not 
been passed in performing the meritorious deeds of 
Ydg and Yagnas only. Even my best ministers 
could not have planned better means than you, ” 
Shivaji paid him compliment. “ But still there is 
one more hitch. Supposing I fly away, what would 
become of my son, what would become of my trusty 
councillor Raghunath Pant, of my sincere friend Tanoji 
Malusare ? How would my loyal soldiers, who have 
come with me to Delhi, be able to escape the anger 
of Aurangzeb ? ” 


“ As for the Prince, the councillor and your 
Highness’ friend, they can escape just now, to-night, 
with you, There is no harm, if the soldiers stay » 
on in Delhi, What can Aurangzeb gain by arrest- 2 
ing them or keeping them ? He will have perforce 
to set them free, ” answered Sitapati. 

“You do not know Aurangzeb, then, Sitapati,”Z 
said Shivaji. ‘(He has ascended the throne by mur.” 
dering his own brothers even. ” 

“Tf the worst come to the worst, and the orderw 
we are afraid of, be passed in regard to them, which< 
soldier there is who calls himselfa Maratha, who woul 
not give up his soul with pleasure, if he hears that 
your Highness has escaped safely ?” 

For some time Shivaji was silently thinking on 
the course suggested by the Yogi. “ Goswamy!” 
said the hero then, slowly speaking, ‘‘ I feel eternal- 
ly obliged to you for all your exertions, for all 

¢ your plans in ny behalf, But, Shivaji does not wish 
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to escape alcne and keep buck his trusty and his 
ever-loyal dependents in a place of danger, he will 

never stoop to take such a cowardly step. Sitapati ! 

if you can, prepare another plan, if not, leave mat- 
ters to themselves, pray. ” 

) “There is no other alternative left now,” was 
Sitapati’s answer, uttered in a dejected tone, 

“ Then, wait for some time. This is not the 
first calamity, Shivaji finds himself in. He will never 
be found chary of devising plans of escape. ” 

“ But there is now no time, your Highness, 
If you do not fly away to-night, then to-morrow morn- 
ing, all ways of escape would be barred. ” 

“ I do not know through what prophetic in- 
sight derived from your Yog science, you havecome 
to know of it, *bantered Shivaji a little. “But even 
supposing your information to be true, there is no other 
reply to be given. I have made up my mind, as I 
told you. Shivaji willnever release himself and leave 
behind hisown dependents, those whom hehas nourish 
edand brought up, behind him in sucha place, full of 
misfortune. Goswami! It is not the ways of the 
Khshatriyas.” 

“ Your Highness! is it not the very religion of 
the Khshatriyas to punish traitors * You have to 
punish Aurangzeb, therefore, Hence, return once more 
to the distant Maharashtra, and from there set in 
motion such waves of war as would rival the ways 
of the ocean, And directly would the dream of Au- 
rangzeb’s happiness be broken, immediately would this 
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Empire bursting with sins, be swallowed up in the | 
bottomless deep. ” 

“Sitapati ! He who is the king of the Universe 
will punish treachery. Believe my words, the retri- 
bution will come very shortly. But Shivaji will not 
desert his dependents, ” 

‘“Maharaja! there is yet time for your Highness 
to override this resolution. So think on it to-night 
and give me your orders, There will be no time 
left for discus-ion, to-morrow; your Highness will 
become a prisoner next morning. ” 

“ Let it be so! But still, Shivaji will not desert 
his servants. This is his firm determination, ” 

Sitapati then became silent, but Shivaji saw 
that his eyes were full of tears. “ Swamiyz 1!” suid: 
Shivaji, taking affectionately his hand in his own, “pray, 
excuse me and do not take ill! As long as I live, I 
will never forget your exertions, your troubleand your 
love for me, Your hervic advice at Raigadh and 
your all but successful endeavours at Delhi to libe- 
rate me, will indelibly, and for ever remain engraved 
on my heart. Consider this to be your own house 
and stay here with me. By your counsels, I am sure 
T will soon be free. ” 

“Your affectionate words sre my full reward. 
Maharaja! I take God to witness that there is 
no other aspiration, more powerfully agitating this 
heart, than that of staying with your Highness. 
But my vows are such as cannot be violated. I 
have to move about from place to place, on dif- 
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ferent purposes. So it is impossible that I can avaif 
myself of your kind invitation.” 


“What unusual vow can that be, Sitapati ? Why 
have you taken such a difficult vow ?” 


“ How can I describe the whole thing to your 
Highness just now ? But one of the most essential 
conditions for the fulfilment of the vow is, that Iam 


prohibited from having a sight of any kings or 
royal personages in daytime. ” 


“ Well, but why have you taken such a vow?” 

“ A great misfortune, it is fated, is toovertake 
me in this life. Through some untoward freak of 
destiny the god whom I had worshipped ever since 
my childhood, with the remembrance of whose name, 
daily was I passing my very life, has become dis- 
pleased with me. I have therefore taken this vow to 
get over that misfortune.” 


“Which astrologer made a calculation and ap- 


prised you of this misfortune? Who asked you to take 
this difficult vow to get over it?” 


“Through some accident I came to know of it 
myself, and I was asked to take this vow by a cer- 
tain person, in the temple of the goddess, in the far 
off Maharashtra. If I am successful, I will narrate 
the whole history in detail before your Highness. 
If I am not successful, then I will have to part with 
this valueless, insignificant life ofmine, He for whose 
worship, I live, if he becomes displeased and turns 
_ away his face from me, why need I live on ?” 

“Yes, Sitapsti! you are quite right. There is 
no distress, which more keenly wounds our hearts than 


. 
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the displeasure of him, for whom we live, and for 
whom we are ready to lay down our life even.” 

“ Indeed! May I know whether your Highness 
has also passed through sucha painful experience?” 

“As surely as I pray for God’s forgiveness, I 
tell you that I have given a like sort of pain to a 
brave person wholly innocent, of the crime laid at his 
door, Even in this dire distress, whenever I re- 
member the story of that poor youth, my conscience 
bites me sharply.” 

“What is the name of that unfortunate wretch?” 

“ Raghunathji Havildar, ” said Shivaji. 

The lamp in the room, at once, through some 
accident went out, at this moment. 

Shivaji was trying to relight it, when Sitapati 
said, “Go on, Maharaja, it is not necessary to have 
a light. I can hear your Highness. ” 

“ What more can I say? It is three years past 
since that youthful hero came to me, and enrolled 
himself as a common soldier in my army. Sitapati, 
his features were the features of a generous seul. His 
forehead was as broad and high as your own, and 
his eyes as bright as those of orbs your own. 
His age was a little less than yours; although his 
intelligence was not so keen as yours, still that ge- 
nerous heart was the seat of the very same kind of 
unflinching courage and enthusiasm as at present 
animate your own, Whenever I see your well—built, 
strong figure, whenever I hear your clear ringing 
voice, whenever I think of your deeds befitting only 
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a hero, in my heart, does the history of thit hero, 
always wake up. ” 

“ What happened after that ? ” asked Sitapati, 
deeply interested in this story. 

“On the very first day that I saw him, I re- 
cognised in him all the qualities of a genuine Tero 
andthen andthore I presented him with one of my 
own swords, and Raghunath, I am proud to say, 
never disgraced thatsword. He always followed me like 
my shadow in all places of danger, and stayed near 
me; in battles he always led others with his unsub- 
duable enthusiasm, penetrating the very ranks of the 
enemy. I feel as if at this very moment, his cou- 
rageous image, his black hair, curled into numerous 
locks, and his bright orbs were present, standing before 
my mind’s eye. ” 

“ What happened after that ? ” was again the 
question repeated by Sitapati. 

“ That youth had preserved my life from an 
enemy's hand, in one of the battles; in another bat- 
tle, through his bravery only was I able to conquer 
an impregnable fort. In short, in numerous fights, 
ho had shown his unusual courage and bravery. ” 

“What happened after that?” was Sitapati’s 
almost stereotyped question. 

“Why do you ask me more? One day, I was 
deceived by a suspicion and I heaped disgrace upon 
thut ever loyal and trusted servant of mine, and 
dismissed him form his post. But even till the last 
bitter moment, Raghunath did not utter a single 
harsh, uncourteous word. At the time of leaving, © 
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even, he respectfully bowed his head to me and 
then departed, ” 


His voice was choked, he could not speak fur- 
ther, but from his eyes poured down a perfect flood 
of tears. For a long time neither of them could 
muster heart enough to be able to speak. “ But 


what was his guilt?” asked Sitapati at last. “ Ib 
is the duty of kings to punish the guilty. ” 


“ Guilt ? It would never fasten itself upon and 
spoil the high, noble self of that youth. I do not 
know in what evil moment, that suspicion /pos- 
sessed me. Raghunath was late in coming to the 
mustering-ground on the night of a cortain battle, 
so I thought he had turned a traitor. The _liberal- 
minded Raja Jayasinh, afterwards made inquiries and 
learnt that he had gone to a Guru a spiritual head 
of his, to invoke his blessings upon his head, and 
he was therefore belated in joining the troops. I 
have thus brought disgrace upon a guiltless person 
and I heard after atime, that feeling much aggrieved 
with it, he has departed from this world. He saved 


my life in battle, and I, in reward have made him, 
lose his own. ” 


Here Shivaji’s story ended, his tongue too 
refused to utter a single word more. He felt a 


lump rising in his throat, and so remained silent, 
speechless for a very long time. 


Many moments after, he cried out “ Sitapati?” 
But he received no reply. He felt a little sur 
prised, and lighted a lamp and saw that Sitapatu 
was not there. He had disappeared from the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 





AURANGZEB, 


Next morning Shivaji rose early from his bed, 
and as soon as he got up, he heard a great amount 
of noise and disturbance on the highway. So go- 
ing to the window he looked below on the road, 
and was simply paralysed with surprise and wonder 
at what he witnessed there. 

He saw that in the rear, on the two sides and 
in the front of the house occupied by him, soldier- 
guards with weapons in hands were standing. If 
they did not know any one properly, they did not 
allow him to come into the house, nor without 
their permission could those who were inside, were 
able to go out of it. This scene at once reminded 
him of the words of Sitapati overnight Shivaji , 
could have escapod last night: to-day he was Au- 
rangzeb’s prisoner. 

He then began to make further inquiries, He 
learnt that the Emperor had begun to suspect his 
movements, since the time he had sent hima request 
to be allowed toreturn to Maharashtra, and acting on 
that suspicion, he had ordered the Kotwal of the 
metropolis to surround Shivaji’s house with his 
guards on all sides, night and day. If Shivaji went 
out of the house, they were to go with him, and 
_ when he came back, to come back with him. They 
were to keep him in sight always. It then’ dawned 
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upon Shivaji that Sitapati must previously have be 
coine acquainted with this intended order of the 
Emperor, and had therefore prepared all means of 
escape for him, and had come to inform him about 
the same at that late hour in the night. He mur- 
mured to himself a thousand thanks to him for that 
foresizht of his, 

The treachery of Aurangzeb became fully mani- 
fest that day. He had first written a very courte 
ous letter to Shivaji and invited him to Delhi. 
When he came there, he disgraced him in his court, 
then forbade him from attending the royal Durbar 
even, then refused him permission to return to his 
native country, and crowned the whole series of 
crafty deeds by making of him a real and genuine 
prisoner. There are several cobras, who before mak- 
ing a meal of such large animals as cows and buffa- 
loes, entwine themselves round the bodies of their 
victims with such strength, that they pulverise their 
bones and reduce them well nigh to a pulp, after 
which sucking the whole mass gradually, they make 
it disappear in their stomachs. Cruel Aurangzeb 
who had also, in the same way enmeshed Shivaji 
slowly and slowly in his net of craftiness, till he had 
become wholly powerless, was now thinking of doing 
away wholly with his victim, by degrees. The whole 
picture ofhis past and present sprung up before Shiva- 
jis mental eyes in a moment, and he became fully 
alive to the nefarious intentions of his enemy. He 
literally roared out with anger and began to pace 
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the floor of that’ room with a very quick step, indi- 
eative of his mind’s unrest. He began to plant his 
seeth in his fips, and his eyes glowed like sparks of 
fire, After a Jong time he spoke to himself, in an 
inaudible voice though, “Auranzzeb! you do not yet 
know Shivaji. You think yourself a unique gem in 
the science of craftiness, but you have yet to know 
that Shivaji is no child, no beginner there-in. He 
will, one day, pay off this debt, and on that day, a 
tremendous war-fire will rise up from the boundaries 
of the Deccan to the very confines of Hindustan. ” 

After deliberating with himself for a long time, he 
sent for his trusted councillor Raghunath Pant. The 
aged Shastri came and sat down by him silently. 
* Panditji,” said Shivaji, “you know the game that 
Aurangzeb is playing. We teo shall have to pay 
him back in the same coin. By your blessing, Shi- 
vaji’s abilities in that line are not undeveloped. 
Last night, I was informed that I would be made 
a prisoner the next morning. But it is not my 
desire to escape alone from this confinement and 
leave my servants behind me. What do you say 
about that point, ?” 

“ Request the Emperor, to at least allow our 
servants and retinue to return to our native country,” 
replied Raghunath Pant, after thinking a little. “As 
he has now imprisoned your Highness, he ought to 
be pleased to see the number of your retinue as 
much reduced as possible. It is my opinion, that 
if permission be asked for them, it would be given.” 
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“ Yes, your advice appears to be the beat, under 
the circumstances, I too think that the crafty Em- 
peror would not refuse it. ” 

So a missive to that effect was prepared. And 
the result was as Shivaji had anticipated. The mo- 
ment that Aurangzeb heard that all the members 
of the Maratha chieftain’s retinue wanted to return 
to the Deccan, and leave Delhi, he was immensely 
pleased, and ordered that each of them should be 
provided with a passport fur their safe departure. In 
the course of a few days, all the passports were sent 
to Shivaji. When he roceived them, Shivaji thouht to 
himself, “The fool! He wanted to keep me a prisoner, 
How is he to prevent me if I were to disguise 
myself as a servant and with the hel of one of these 
passes, quit Delhi? But no; come whet may, Shivaji 
will just see all his sorvants out of the difficulty, 
first. He is fully able to devise remedies for his 
own self, ” 

Reader! come with me and we will just cast a 
glance at the Imperial palace and the workings of 
the heart of that person, whose unusual subtlety, 
ingenuity and military talents had repulsed his bro- 
thers, in war and in machinations, imprisoned his 
aged parent, who wading through blood, had ascend- 
ed the Pea-cock Throne of Delhi, who having sub- 
dued thecountry from Kashmir to Bengal, had embark- 
ed upon the grand idea of becoming the Emperor of 
the Indian continent by bringing the remaining piovie 
tice of the Deccan, under hissupremacy,and who had by 
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an incomparable stroke of craftiness imprisoned even 
the hero of Maharashtra, the past grand master so 
to speak of the same craft, he who was as wily as 
he was near-sighted, 


The business of state had ended, and Aurangzeb 
was sitting in a hall calleu “ The gosalkhana. ” It 
was a chamber where he held secret consultations 
with his councillors, but te-day he was sitting alone, 
anxiously thinking. Sometimes his bright eyes show- 
ed the signs of angor, and pride, or of determination 
and some times his lips and features manifested a 
dim outline of a self-satisfied smile at the success 
of some deep-laid plan What was he engaged in ? 
Was he thinking of the fact that, he was at last able 
ta become the sole Emperor of Delhi, by the force 
of his own genius alone? Was he thinking of taking 
any further step towards still more disgracing the 
Hindu religion or, of trampling down the Rajputs or 
the Marathas, still more, under his feet? Was he en- 
Joyingby himself the pleasure of having made a prisoner 
of Shivaji? We do not know the subject-matter of his 
thoughts, The suspicious mind of Aurangzeb did not 
fully entrust any one of his councillors even with the 
workings of his mind, so no one in his Durbar, much 
less did any one in the whole of India, know any 
thing about what he was engaged in. To move 
all the rest like puppets, through the instrumentality 
of his own subtle genius, to administer perfectiy the 
whole continent alone, this was his sole object. Like 
' the mythic dragon Vasukz, bearing alone the burden 
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of the whole world upon his head, wishing for no re- 
spite, soliciting no one’s assistance, Aurangzeb 
aspired to carry the whole burden of the govern- 
ment of the Empire, alone, unaided: he therefore 
solicited no ones advice, asked for no one’s counsel. 

He was sitting thus alone and wrapped in 
thought for a long time, when a guard came into the 
hall, “ Victory to the Emperor !” said he bowing 
lew. “ Refuge of the world |! Daneshmand, your 
Imperial Majesty’s courtier is desirous of waiting 
upon you, He is standing at the door.” Aurang- 
zeb asked him to be shown in, and rapidly making 
the wrinkles of anxious thought disappear from his 
forehead, assumed a very smiling face, 


Daneshmand was not a councillor of the Em- 
peror, nor did ho ever make himself bold enough to 
profiler any advice to him in matters political, But 
he was the most learned man of the times, so far 
as the Persian and the Arabic languages were con- 
cerned, and it was thcrefore that the Emperor res- 
pected him, and at times even, under pretext of 
having a talk with him, indirectly asked his advice 
on some subject. Liberal-minded Ddneshmand al- 
ways gave him straightforward and honest advice, 
For instance, when Aurangzeb’s elder brother, Prince 
Dara was made a prisoner, his advice to the 
Emperor, then, was to spare his life, Advice of 
such a nature never proved agreeable to the schem- 
ing and wicked .heart of Aurangzeb, who always 
thought of Ddneshmand as of a short-sighted 
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person, blessed with a modicum of intelligence only, 
but still he never failed to pay him proper respect, out 
of esteem for his profound learning, his great wealth, 
and his status in life. The simplenatured courtier 
bowed to the Emperor and then took his seat. 
“To come to disturb your Imperial Majesty 
at this hour,” began Ddneshmand by way of excus- 
ing his coming there, “ was a deed of great impu- 
dence on my part, I know, because this is the time 
when your Majesty seeks rest after transaction of 
. state business. Still, I humbly hope, your kind 
nature will forgive me. Has not the Persian poet 
said, most beautifully, ‘That at all hours of the 
day all the beings of the world look at the sun, but 
does he therefore hidehimselfaway from them, or keep 
back the bestowal ofthe lightof hisrays from them’? ” 
Aurangzeb smiled a little and _ said, “ Danesh 


mand! Whatever may be the rule as regards others, 
you are welcome at all times,” 


For a few minutes they talked formally with 
each other in this strain, when D&dneshmand in- 
troduced another topic. ‘“ Jhanpandh!” said he 
“ you have fully fulfilled the meaning of your name 
Alamgir.* The whole of northern India is already 


at your feet, and there is very little delay now in 
reducing the Deccan also. ” 


“ What activity have you seen on my part in 
that behalf?’ asked the Emperor, still smiling, 
“The archenemy from the Deccan side is now 


* Conqueror of the World. 
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grovelling at your Majesty’s feet.” 

‘‘T see, you speak of Shivaji Yes, the rat has 
fallen into the trap.” But then, at once realising that 
he was committing himself to a statement, Aurang- 
veb, with a view to keep the plot still concealed, 
said, “ Dédneshmand ! you of all people, know what 
my objects in life are. To always respect and honour 
the elite of this country is one of them. It does nob 
matter, whether Shivaji be a traitor or a wicked man, 
so long as he is one of the leaders of the land. He 
was a soldier and I had called him to Delhi to honour 
him. After bestowing upon him all the respect 
due to him, in the royal Durbar, my intention was 
to bid him a handsome farewell, but he was so fool- 
ish, as to comport himself quite uncourteously there. 
Nothing was further from my thoughts than to im- 
prison him or to take his life, soI thought no severer 
punishment was required t> bring him to his senses, 
than prohibiting him from the royal audience, Now, I 
hear, he takes counsel in Delhi, with many Sanyasis 
and other disloyal persons, and therefore I have asked 
the Kotwal to keep him under surveillance, so that no 
harm might come out of these seceret consultations. 
After somedays I meanto allow him to go. ” 

“TI am indeed very glad to hear of these things 
from your Majesty, ” said Daneshmand, : 

66 Why 2 29 

“F am not in a position to offer advice to your 
Majesty,” said the jlibe:al-minded Mahommedan. “But, 
. Protector of the Ubiverse! if no mercy be shown to 
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Shivaji, if he be thrown into a prison as long as he 
lives, then it would furnish a topic for scandal to 
those who are dissatisfied with us. They would say 
that it was not fair to invite Shivaji om a visit and 
_ then to clap him on to a prison, ” 


“ Daneshmand ! said Aurangzeb with the self 
same smile still playing on his lips, though it was 
with difficulty that he could control the anger tha 
was rising within him, “the scandal of the malcon- 
tents will in no way bring harm or good to the for 
tunes of the Lord of Delhi. But the true ornament 
of the throne is justice tampered with mercy, Out 
of the dictates of justice, I have made Shivaji feel 
that he was guilty of an offence. But through mercy 
I will allow him to go, after honouring him duly. ” 

“ Yes, it was by this wise conduct that your 
Majesty’s great grandfather Akbar administered 
the whole country, and by fullowing it, your good 
name and power will increase day by day. ” 


“ How would that be ? ” 

“Nothing is hidden from the Emperor. Your Majesty 
knows that when Akbarcame to the throne, the whole 
Empire was thickly strewn with enemies, whether in 
Rajputana, or in Berar, or in the Deccan, everywhere 
there were traitors abroad. The very vicinity of the 
capital was not without its quota of foes. But at the 
time of his decease the whole country was left with- 
out enemies, without any obstructionists. Those who 
were before his bitterest enemies,» the Rajputs, con- 
sented to accept the supremacy of the Emperor, and 
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hecaite instfumental in making the Mogul Imperial 
flag fly from the confines of Kabul to the very ber 
ders of Bengal, How did he avcomplish theag 
triumphs? By the mere strength of his arm? By 
mere courage ! There was neverany lack of strength 
er courage in the descendants of Timur, but why 
eould none of his predecessors accomplish these very 
triumphs before ? Protector of the Universe ¢ No, 
it was ueither by the one nor the other. He got 
these triumphs simply through his Virtuous ecnduct. 
He treated his foes, courteously and fairly} he trust: 
ed his Hindu subjects and dependents; and the. 
Hindus too endeavoured to become the sincere repo- 
sitories of the Emperor’s trust. Mansinh, Toder Mall, 
Birbal and many ot}her Hindus had come to be re- 
garded as the pillars of the Mogul Empire. The 
best of men, when distrusted, do degenerate in 
course of time, and the despicable infidels, if fnirly 
treated and trusted, in course of time, dovelope inty 
the most confidential persons: this is human nature: 
this is what science says. Shivaji has rendered us 
invaluable help in our wars in the Deccan. So, | 
Jahdnpandh | if he be honoured and respected, he 
will, as long as he lives, prove &@ tower of strength 
tv us, to the Mogul Empire in the Deccan,” 


The reader must by this time have pretty well 
seen why Ddnesbinand had sought an interview 
with the Emperor. The rumour that the En.peror 
bad imprisoned Shivaji after inviting bim to Delhi, 
had grated upon the\hearts of all learned and virtuoug 
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courtiers dnd they felt themselves ashamed of the 
Emperor’s conduct. As Ddueshmand carried some 
weight with Aurangzeb he was desirous to show to 
the Emperor in some way or another that what he 
was doiag was neither praiseworthy hor advisable, 
His object therefore in going to the Emperor was to 
ask him to treat Shivaji with all the respect due 
to him, and to permit him to return to hisown native 
country. But poor Daneshmand did not know tnrat 
it was possible to move a mountain with one’s finger, 
but it was not possible to turn Aurangzeb by means 
of words of advice only from his firm determination 
and from the accomplishment of his objects, The 
advice of the courtier was the very essence of generous- 
ness and fairness, but to the wily Empercr his words 
appeared to be those of an excessively foolish man, 
‘*¢ Indeed Daneshmand, ” said he with a slight smile 
ef scorn, curling his lips, ‘‘ why, it appears, you have 
studied the human heart also as deeply as you have 
studied languages and literature, Shivaji will planta pillar 
in the south, and even before this the traitors of Raj- 
putana have already erected one there. They will 
again win Kashmir for me, and will once more invite 
the Pathans with due respect to Bengal. Yes, the 
Mogul Empire will surely be maintained beautifully 
and firmly on these four pillars, ” 

Ddneshmand’s face grew red. “ Your Imperial 
Majesty’s father showed kindness to this slave; your 
Majesty yourself has condescended to follow in the 
same line. Hence it was that Wow and then your 
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slave ventured to speak what ho felt om certain mat- 
ters, other wise else he does consider himself intelligent 
enough to be in a position to advise your Majesty, " 
Aurangzeb knew Daneslimand to be a simple 
minded old fool and he liked him for his simple-mind- 
edness and straight forwardness. He felt he had by 
his conduct hurt his feelings; ‘‘ Daneshmand, ” said 
he, therefore, “ do not feel offended by what I have 
uttered just now. Thereisno doubt that Shah Akbar 
was an intelligent ruler, but has he followed the dic- 
tates of our religion in giving equal treatment tv the 
Mahommedans and the Kafirs ? I have one more 
question to ask you; in doing our every day, routine 
business even, it is seen that the way in which it is dene 
by our hands, and the way in which it is done 
when entrusted to others, differ very much. So si- 
milarly in the government of such a large Empire, is 
there not a possibility of its being well administered 
when one takes care to have everything done by one’s own 
hands rather than trusting others If I am alle by 
the strength of my own right arm alone to govern 
the whole country, why should I take the help of 
those wretched, despicable infidels? From his very child- 
hood Aurangzeb has been relying on his sword, he has 
cleared with the same weapon his path to the throne, 
in the same way will he rule the country by his sword, he 
wishes for no body’s help,nor will he put faith in any body.” 
“ Jéhanpdéndh |” replied Déneshmand, trying 
to show the Emperor the fallacy of his argumenis, _, 
_ “it is possible tolattend to one’s routine busijess in 
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- person, bat is it possible to accomplish this grand task 
of administering a huge continent, unaided and single- 
handedly { Can vour Majesty manage to be present 
always in, say for instanee, Bengal and the Deccan, - 
at one and the same time ? Unless some one else is 
appointed for these purposes, how can the admini- 
atrative work gu on at al] ?” 

“ Certainly, servants and officers have to be ap- 
pointed for such purposes, but they have always to 
remain in the capacity of servants. They cannot, 
should not acpire to be masters. He whom FI give an 
abundance of power or authority to-day, may use the 
same against me to-morrow. He in whom I put un- 
limited confidence to-day may prove # traitor to-mor- 
row. In such a state of thinge, the best course ap- 
pears to me tobe this, that one should part neither 
with one’s power nor one’s confidence to others, It is 
best to keep them to yourself. Daneshmand! when 
you mount a horse, do you not bring him under your 
complete obedience, by means of the rein and the 
éurband is he not obliged to turnin thedirection you 
want him to turn into? It is advisable that Em- 
perors should goven their empires like that, they 
should neither completely trust nor part with their 
power to any one. I will keep all authority and power 
in my own hands, and having kept my officers and 
generals completely in my hand, will take as much 
work out of them as I want, ” 

“ My liege! Remember that a human being 1s 
hot a horse, he is greater than zh animal, and the 
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common sense, the reason of the two differs greatly.” 

“T know, that man is not a horse and there+ 
fore I drive horses with their reins, and men with 
the hope of promotion and the fear of punishment. 
He who will do his work best, will be rewarded best; 
he who would be found wanting, would be punished. 
Every oneI am sure willdo his business in the hope 

of reward or through the fear of punishment. But as 
far as power, confidenee and consultation are concern- 
ed, Aurangzeb will keep them confined to his own 
heart and hands, ” 

“ Your Majesty! The heart of man is actuated 
by other feelings also, than those of the hope of re- 
‘ward and fear of punishment. Man _ is possessed of 
greatness, he is moved by high aspirations, he is al- 
ways jealous of his honour. He who does his work 
simply through fear of punishment, only wants to go 
through his duties somehow or other, after having 
performed them, he sits silent and careless of con- 
sequences, But he whom your Majesty honours, he 
fur whom your Majesty has some respect, he whom 
you give power and through power, confidence, will 
ever strive to make himself worthy of the same, even 
at the sacrifice of his wealth, bis honour and his 
life. Are there not a hundred instances like that 
written in history, where servants out of grateful- 
ness and loyalty for their masters have not hesitated 
to lay down their lives?” 

“ Daneshmand! I am not a learned man like 
. yourself, Ido nbt believe in what is written in 
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poetry. The field of my lewrning is the nature of 
man,, I have come across very little of what you are 
pleased to call the greatness of man, but in its stead 
have seen much of wickedness, dishonesty and treachery 
in him. And I have learnt to concentrate all power 
into my hands on account of the lessons taught to 
me by that science, With that purpose only, I will 
levy the “Jaziya” (poll tux) on the infidels, will punish 
harshly and severely those traitors, the Rajputs, will 
root out all enemies from the Maharashtra, will con- 
quer Bijapur and Golconda, and will single-bandedly 
rule snprime from the Himalayas upto the very limits 
of the Indian Ocean. I am determined not toaskany 
one’s assist anee and am bent upon showing that Alamgir 
is capable of doing what isimplied by his name. ” 
The very enthusiasm of this speech threw a 
weird brilliancy into the eyes of the Emperor. He 
never communicated to any one what plans and what 
designs lay in his heart of hearts, but today, in the 
course of this remarkable conversation he had, one 
by one, thrown them out. Of course he was not such 
a simpleton as not to know what he was doing. But 
he knew that after all, Ddéneshmand was a simple 
and a good man, and to reveal a word or two of 
such matters, before him, would bring him no harm. 
He watched the effect of his words on the old 
man for a time. “My simple-natured friend !” said he 
then, smiling a little, “you have now known a little of 
my opinions and my plans. Can youappreciate them ?” 
Would to (Hod that, that day} the keen-sightad 
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intelligent Emperor had abandoned his deep-laid plans 
and been perstiaded to adopt the, simple and good ad: 
vice of the simple-hearted and good Daneshmand! If 
he had done so, then perhaps the Mogul Empire in 
India would not have hastened to its ruin so soon! 

While they were thus engaged, the guard again 
entered and said, ‘Prince Ramsinh wants to attend 
upon your Majesty and is waiting at the door.” 

“Tet hin. come,” ordered the Emperor, 

A moment after Prince Ramsinh, son of Raja 
Jayasinh, came in, 

“Tt is unallowable and simply audacious on the 
part of a person like myself to trouble your Imperial 
Majesty at this hour, but information of a very grave 
character has reached me, from my father,and Lhave come 
to communicate it to your Majesty,” said Ramsinh, 


“I have received a letter from your father to-day, 
and hence know all the circumstances,” 

“Then your Majesty must be aware that my 
father has defeated all the enemies, penetrated through 
the whole hostile country and invested the capital city 
of Bijapur. But as his army is hot very large, he 
pays, he has not been alle to take the city upto this 
time. And again, the Sultan of Golconda, has sent 
an enormous army under the command of one Nek 
nam Khan, to help Bijapur.” = 

“I know it all.” 

“Although he is surrounded on all sidés by ene- 
mies, my father is fighting your Majesty's battles, 
but he does not hype to succeed against such fearful 
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edds and hence has prayed for a small reinforcement 
from Delhi,” 

‘Your father is the foremost person in the rank 
of the courageous, Why can he not teke Bijapur 
with his own troops?” — 

“Whatever lies in the power of man, he will do, 
Was not Shivaji also considered to be invincible first? 
And did not my father conquer him? Was not Bi- 
japur formerly considered such as cannot be invested 
even? And has not my father besieged it? He is 
only asking your Majesty for a small :einforcement at 
present, If that is furnished to him, the whole campaigh 
willend; Mogul Empireinthe Deccan will be spread 
over a larger area and will be more strengthened.” 

‘Any other Emperor under such circumstances 
would at once, without hesitation, have sent a large 
reinforcement and reduced the Deccan. But did 
not Aurangzeb consider himself to be a very far- 
sighted and intelligent ruler? He did, and con- 
sequently he did not send any help whatsoever to 
his general, “ Ramsinh” said he, “ your father is 
one of my best friends. The news of his troubles 
has deeply grieved me. But still, you write to 
him, that the Emperor hopes that he would con- 
quer the country through the extraordinary strength 
of his own right arm, that Amangzebnight and 
day, longs to hear of such a conquest from him, 
But, at present the troops located in Delhi, are 
not great iu number, so he is unable to send him 
any help whatever, ” ; e 
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“Refuge of the world!” spoke Ramsinh, his voice dis- 
traught with sorrow, ‘my father has found himself to be 
the boldestservant ofthe Lordsof Delhi Hehas fought 
numerous battles in the time of your Majesty's re- 
vered father, he has filled innumerable offices, under 
this Empire, and it is patent to all, that there is no 
other goal of ambition in his whole life than that of 
serving the throne of Delhi. If your Majesty would 
refuse him a little help, in this hour of his great 
calamity, it seems, in a short time, he and his whole 
army would be swept off the surface of the earth.” 

The young Prince did not know that neither 
his grieved tone nor the flood of water pouring down 
from his eyes, would turn the scales of the deep- 
Jaid plans and the firm and wicked determination 
of the Emperor’s mind. It was proof against such 
outbursts of feeling. 

What was the plan and what was his determined 
intontion ? Raja Jayasinb was a very powerful 
and strong general, he had innumerable troops under 
him, his fame had spread far and wide, his high- 
spiritedness was something extraordinary. It is true, 
his whole life he had passed unspottedly and with- 
out the shadow of a suspicion, in the loyal service of 
the throne of Delhi, but it was never safe to give 
so much power to any general, and Aurangzeb’s 
nature could not allow him {o put his trust wholly in 
him. His evil mind told him, that if in the present 
war, Raja Jayasint failed to accomplish the task on 
“which he had been deputed, he would at least feel a 
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little disgraced, there would then settle a little black 
cloud of inefficiency, on his hitherto enviable career 
of uinterrupted success, that it would make a breach, 
however slight, in the wall of his hitherto sustained 
faine and dignity. More than that ifhe were to fall in 
the war with Bijapur, he and his army together, 
a sharp thorn would be removed from the side of 
the Emperor of Delhi. The plans of Aurangzeb were 
like the web of a spider, very extensive and unfail- 
ing; it was the turn of Jayasinh now to fall into it, 
like a fly, and he knew there was no relief trom it. 

It is true, that since a long time Raja Jaya- 
sinh had been spending his all, in the loyal service 
of the Mogul Emperors, but would the almost in- 
visibly small threads of the web Aurangzeb’s plans, 
therefore let go their sure victim ? 

It is true that standing before the Enmperor, 
the generous son of an equally generous father, 
was entreating him, with tears in his eyes, to help 
Jayasinh: but was a mere boy’s*weeping to turn the 
far-sighted ruler from his unchangeable determination? 

Aurangzeb never trusted the gentler feelings 
of the human heart, such as pity or kindness; he 
never allowed them to enter his own heart. He 
would one day trample upon a vermin and throw it 
away from his path, to clear it, with the same 
deliberate and passionless working of his heart, as 
the next day, kill his brother, his own father, and 
mother’s son, if that would serve his purpose. His 
father, brother, nephews and other relations, he 
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saw one day standing in the way of his own ad- 
vancement, and one after another, deliberately and 
calmly he sent them away to mindtheir business. It 
wis not affection for his father that prompted him 
to spare his aged parent’s life; nor was it the passion 
of anger that prompted him to kill his_ brother, 
Prince Dara: no, he never yielded to these puorile 
weaknesses, He knew that if his father was kept 
alive, there was no possibility of any danger in 
future, coming from him, that he would in no way 
come between him and the realisation of his aspira- 
tions; he therefore spared him. But if his elder 
brother were allowed to live, there was every likeli- 
hood of his obstructing his plans, therefore the 
executioner was ordered to do his duty and clear the 
path of the Emperor. 

Forthe realisation of his plans now, he thonght 
that it was necessary that Jayasinh should perish, 
with his army. He did nover bestow a thought 
upon his being a goodman or a wicked one, a loyal 
or a treacherous one; that formed no part of the 
business he was engaged upon. The iat had al- 
ready gone forth, that he was to perish with his 
troops. Some months after the events narrated in 
this chapter, the news was proclaimed in Delhi that 
the ynsuccessful Rajput general, considering himself 
disgraced on account of his till then successful career 
being marred by a defeat, had laid vivlent hands vu 
himself. Seme of is contemporary historians, doubt 

this statement and suspect that it was poison acd- 
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ministered to him, by order of the E-nperor, that 
brought to close a life so noble and ideal. 

A. heavy sigh escaped Ramsinh, after a long 
time. “ My Liege! I have one more request to 
make,” said the Prince. 

“ What is it?” 

“ When Shivaji started for Delhi, my father 
had promised him that no untoward event would 
befall him therc. ” 


“ Your father had informed me of it, ” 

“ Amongst us Rajputs it is considered very dis- 
graceful to give a promise and then to violate it or 
see it violated. So it is my father’s prayer, and it is 
the prayer, too, of your servant, that whatever may 
be the offence of Shivaji, your Maje ty would now 
forgive him, and allow him to return to the Deccan.” 

“The Emperor should be trusted to do that which 
behoves him to do, in such cases, ” said Aurangzeb 
slowly, to conceal the anger that was raging in his 
breast, at the audacity of this piece of advice, “You 
need have no anxiety about it. ” 

Another flying insect, named Shivaji, had fallen 
into that extensively spread spider-web, and it was 
neither in the power of Ramsinh nor of Jayasinh 
to relieve him. 

The fault of Jayasinh was the fault of Shivaji. 
He too had right loyally served the Emperor, after 
the treaty was signed; he too had with his troops 
conquered many forts on behalf of the throne of 
Delhi, but he too was enormously powerful. Aurangzeb 
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could never see anyof his servants invested with or 
wielding such enormous power; because he eould put 
his trust in no one, 

They who are not trusted, do, graduully be- 
come fit for untrustworthinoss. Aurangzeb saw the 
results ofhis policy within his own life-time, The dread- 
tul fire of war that was raised by the Marathas and 
the Rajputs during his own reign, was se virulent, that 
the whole Mogul Empire was swallowcd up in its flames. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


ILLNEss. 


The report spread through the whole of Delhi, 
that Shivaji had become very ill. The windows 
and doors of his house were kept always closed, 
and night and day physicians and doctors were coming 
out from it or going in, Jt was very doubtful 
whether his serious illness could at all be remedied. 
The way in which the discase was assuming an in- 
creasing serlcus phase daily, was such that it was 
not hoped that he would survive a few days more 
even. Indeed, sometimes, rumours were thickly 
afloat that he was no inore. Hishouse was situated 
near the high road, and the numerous crowds that 
always passed by, pointed with their fingers at the 
closed doors and windows. The better class of 
people, the cavaliers and the military officers, would, 
in passing by, stop their animals near the main 

- entrance and inquee from the guards about the health 
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“royal prisoner. The&kings and Mansabdars, 
who had occasion to pass by his residence would 
move from their seats, when they neared it, and cast 
an inquiring look at the silent-louking prison-house. 
The whole city was discussing, whether on the road, 
or in the market, or on the river-shore, in fact, 
everywhere, whether Shivaji was all right or not, 
whether he would be released or not, whether he 
would survive a day more or not. Aurangzeb him- 
self always sent his men to inquire after Shivaji’s 
health, though he did not discontinue the jealous 
watch of his guaids, with whom he had surrounded 
his house. Before others, he showed he was very 
much grieved at Shivaji’s illness and anxious ahout 
his rapid recovery, but in his heart of hearts, he 
thought that it would be so good, if that illness were 
to prove fatal, because then, that other thorn would 
also be removed from his side, so easily and accidentlly, 
and without any particular odium being attached to him, 

Evening had nearly approached, when an aged, 
dignified-looking Mahommedan L/akim, alighted near 
Shivaji’s door. “ Why do you want to see Shivaji?” 
asked him, the sentry on duty there. 

“ 1 have come here to seo the royal patient by 
order of the Emperor, ” replied the flakum. 

The sentry bowed respectfully and allowed him 
to passin. Shivaji was lying on his bed, when his servants 
who were in immediate attendance upon him informed 
him that the Emperor had sent tohjm a Mahommedan 
Heakun. The first thought that nished to Shivaji's 
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keen-sighted mind, suspected some foul play and he 
thought the Emperor was playing a dodge in this 
way to poison him. “Give the Hakim my salames,” 
he told his servant, therefure, “ and tell him that 
Hindu physicians treat me, and as I am a Hindu, I 
would not like any other sort of treatment. Inform 
the Emperer that I am highly obliged to him for 
this fresh mark of anxiety for my health. ” 

But before the servant could come out of the 
sick chamber with this message, the J/akim had, al- 
though, uninvited, already come in. Shivaji’s bosom, 
at this step taken by the stranger, beyan to 
burst with rage, but wo/exns volens, he had to keep 
it concealed, so he welcomed him in a very weak, 
and feeble voice, and invited him to sit by his bed. 
The /Zakim accordingly took his seat there, 

The form and features of this Mahommedan 
physician were such as to disarm all suspicion, In 
age he was very old, his long white beard had nearly 
covered up his bosom, and on his head he wore 
a large turban indicative of deep learning; his voice 
was grave and slow, 

“ Maharaja, I have heard the message, ” he 
began, ‘© which was being delivered to your servant. 
Your Hichness does not wish to be treated by me. 
But still it is our solemn duty to preserve  liuman 
life, as far as possible, so I will have to do my 
professional duty. ” 

Shivaji’s rage increased more; he did not know, 
whence that Ieesks Jealamity had been sent to him, 
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Bu. st:] he remained silent. 

“May I know what your ailment is ?” asked the 
Hakim, 

“IT do not know what this horrible disease is, 
My body I feel, to be burning, nicnt and day, as if 
it were put on fire; in my heart there is always some 
pain, and all over the body are aches;” replied Shivaji 
in a feeble, sickly voice. 

“Envy or a feeling for revenge in instrumental 
in causing a burning sensation in the body, more 
than any bodily ailment itself; and the pain in the 
heart is oftener than not caused by some mental 
uneasiness. Do you suffer on account of these 
causes ?” asked the physician. 

Shivaji looked at this novel sort of physician 
with wonder and fear, But he saw that his features 
wore their usual gravity and no unusual symptom 
was seen either in his mien or in his manners, 
He thought it best to remain silent. The Hakim 
wanted to examine his hands and his body. He 
became still more afraid, but as there was no other 
alternative, he allowed him todo what he wanted to do. 

“Your pulse does not appear to be as feeble as 
your voice,” spoke the Hakim after a long and 
searching examination of the patient,“ your blood 
circulates in your veins with all its normal vigour, 
and the muscles are as strong and firm as in their 
healthy condition. Is this illness then, a feigned 
one, on your part ?” 

Shivaji was again paralysed yith wonder, and 
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he gazed steadily at this unique physician. But his face 
was grave, serious and sober, no sign or mark of cheet- 
ing or imposture could be read in those features. 
Warm blood, again after a time, began to leap and 
bound in the veins of Shivaji, which had become pa- 
ralysed a short time ago, but he again pressed down 
the anger, which was the cause of this rapid motion 
of his blood and said in the same sickly, feeble voice, 
“The same has been the result of the diagnoses of 
other physicians too. This terrific illness, unfortu- 
nately for me, is without any external symptois, but 
it has been undermining my constitution day by day, 
by making on it slow and imperceptible inroads, ” 
“We have got a treatise on medicine called the 
‘AlfLayla-o-Laylun,’ in it are described one thousand 
one diseases, amongst them there are some in which 
no exterfal symptoms are betrayed, to show the presence 
of the disease. The course of treatment for such an 
ailment is also prescribed there. One of the medicines 
is called “ Bakushtan-e-asiri isharat kard.” The di- 
sease for the remedy of which this medicine is pre- 
scribed is generally prevalent amongst prisoners, who 
do not do any work, and the meaning of the remedy 
is synonymous with the cutting off of the head of 
the patient. The name of another euch symptomless 
disease is “Digarin doozakh ekhtiyar kunand,” When 
this disease attacks the young, they like to walk in 
the way of hell, and the best medicine in their case 
is kicking; a third sort of ailment, which also shows 
--nd signs on the suyface of the body of its presence 
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is, “‘ Ayebahd bar giraftah x1-e-bayal": cheats and 
imposters are attacked with it, when they want to 
conceal their tricks and plans. A medicine is alse 
prescribed for it, and I am going to administer it to 
you,” said the Hakim with a great show of learning.« 

Shivaji could not much understand this literary 
medical bosh, but he could see that the Hakim was 
an intelligent anda sharp man and was able to 
fathom the motives of his heart. 

“What is that remedy?” asked Shivajiin a tone 
which showed that he had not yet seen through the 
quackery of the Hakim. 

“Well, it is indeed a very precious drug, though 
I may tell you, that at the same time, it is a 
killing poison tco. But still I will give it to you, 
in the name of the ‘2abb-ul-Alamin’ § 1f your ciease 
is a real one, then, it will cure you instantly and you 
will be well again. But if it is a feigned illness, then 
the unfailing poisonous effect of it, will prove fatal 
and at once kill you. ” 

Shivaji’s heart began to tremble, and from his fore- 


# All this flourish of the knowledge of the Yunam 
or Arabic medical science is on a par with the know- 
ledge of Sanskrit shown by Shivaji in the court of 
Shayastkhan, As a matter of fact, the Persian ex- 
pressions have as much to do with medicine as chalk 
has with chuse. The reader will doubtlessly see 
that a show of learning befitting a Mahommedan 
Hakim was wanted, anid so theactor isacting his part. 

§ Lord of the two worlds. 
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head perspiration began to run down. Hesaw he was 
between two fires, If he did not take the medicine 
then it would be known that he was simply feign- 
ing illness and imposing upon people; if he took it, 
then death stared him in the face. 

The Hakim prepared his medicament and 
brought it to the patient. “ I will not drink water 
touched by a Mahommedan,” said Shivaji and instant- 
ly with a vigorous push of his hand, threw down 
the vessel which held the mixture, from the Hakwm’s 
hands. But he did not lose his temper; he coolly 
said, “This vigorous push of the handis not a symp- 
tom of bodily feebleness, ” 

Till now, it was with a deal of difficulty that 
Shivaji had repressed his anger. He could not now 
do so. He at once sat up in his bed and saying, 
“This is the reward of mocking at a_ suffering 
pationt, ” dealt a slap on the Hakim’s cheek and 
vigorously pulled his beard. 

But what was his wonder when he saw that the 
false beard yielded to his pull and came off, the force 
of his slap, carried away the turban to a distance, 
and his intimate friend Tanoji Malusare’s loud laugh 
burst upon his ears, 

It took Tanoji some time before he could control 
his laughter. He then closed the doors of the room, 
and came and sat near Shivaji. 

“ My Lord! Do you always reward® your phy- 
sicians like this? ” asked Tangji. “ If so, it is likely 
to decimate all doctors of the country, before the 
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vatie.t's end is in view even. Even now my head is 
reeling, through the force of that iron-like strong- 
handed slap. ”’ 

“ Friend, ” said Shivaji laughingly," if you play 
with tigers, you have to be wounded at times toe. 
But, let that go. I om so glad to see you again, I 
cannot express my joy fully; really I do not know 
when I will be able to repay you for this debt. I 
had been expecting to seo you for the Jast so many 
days. Now tell me, what is the news, outside ?” 

“I have executed all the orders given by your 
Highness. I will tell you all about them, oue by 
one, Through the passperts, issued by the Emperor 
every one of our retinue has left Delhi, safely.” 

“IT thank God, a thousand times for it. Now, 
my heart feels at ease, I was not sm very anxious 
about my own escape as about them. The eagle that 
soars in the sky, will never remain imprisoned in a 
common cage.” 

“All those servants, after going out of Delhi, dis- 
guised themselves as Sadhus and have gone to Muttra 
and Brindaban where they arestaying at present. Many 
of the Guruvs(temple—keepers)of holy Muttra, expect your 
Highness there every day. I have attentively inspected 
the road from here to Muttra, and have posted men 
at those places, where I was ordered to do xo.” 

“My sincere friend! Looking at the ability with 
which you have acconiplished this difficult task, it 
seems to me that, I will, still be able to go to our 
native country.” 
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“Your Highness had asked me to keep a fast. 
running horse near the walls of Delhi, and I have 
done so. Every thing will be kept ready on the day 
fixed by your Highness, now.” 

“That is very srood.” 

“T had gone to Prince Ramsinh, son of Raja 
Jayasinh, and put him in mind of the promise given 
to your Highness by his father. He too, like his 
father, is truth-loving and liberal-mindeu, and I have 
heard that he himself had gone to the Emperor and 
prayed on your behalf with tears in his eyes. ” 

“What did the Emperor say ”’ 

“Ho said, that whatever was to be done under 
the circumstances, would be done by him.” 

“The traitor! The choat! He will yet know one 
day that Shivaji would repay him fully for his conduct,” 

.“It is true, that Ramsinh’s endeavours, in this be- 
half, were fruitless, but, with anger flashing from his 
eyes, he declared to me that the promise of a Rajput 
would never be violated. He is ready to assist your 
Highness, with money and with men, in every way, 
in which he can possibly help us. He is prepared 


to sacrifice his life even, in the attempt to see his 
father’s word fulfilled.” 


‘“‘Worthy son of a worthy father! But I co not 
wish to land him* into any trouble. Wave you ac- 
quainted him with the plan of escape, which I have 
hit upon? ” 

“Yes, and he has been infinitely pleased at 


knowing it. He has consented to he!p your Highness 
fully therein.” | 
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“Good.” 

“Besides this, I have won Daneshmand and other 
Mahommedan courtiers over to cur cause, by means 
of sweet talk, argument and where necessary money 
even, There is not a single proat man, Hindu or 
Musalman in Delhi, who has not espoused your 
Highness’ side. But Aurangzeb is implacable. He 
does not follow any one’s counsel.” 

“Tt seems that everything is ready. I can, now, 
therefore, enjoy the benefits of a recovery.” 

“Indeed, when such an intelligent Hakim like 
myself,” said Tanoji laughingly, “has come to treat 
your Highness, how dare that disease hold on any 
more ? I had prepared a very sweet Sherbet for y: ur 
Highness’ drink. Have you spilt it away wholly ?” 

Shivaji asked him to prepare another goblet. 
Tanoji did so, and Shivaji quaffed it away at one 
draught. He then smiled and said “ Hakimji, your 
medicine is as sweet as itis effective. All on a sudden, 
I feel much better.” 

Embracing Shivaji with greatjoy and once more 
assuming his beard and his turban, Tanoji came out 
of the house. 

The sentry at the gate, inquired, how he found 
the patient. 

“The disease was very painful,” said the Hakim, 
“but my sure and never failing medicine has relieved 
him a great deal. I think that m a very few 
days, Shivaji will shake off his disease and be fully 


éonvaleacent. ” 
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The Hakim mounted his palanquim and went 
away. 

“The physician appears to be very clever, ” 
said ene sentry to another, ‘‘ the pain which could 
not be cured for so many days, by so many doctors, 
has been cured by him inone day. How could that 
bave happened ? ”’ 

“What is there to be wondered at in it,” said 
the other. “Was he not the royal Hakim?” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


REcovERY. 

Some days after the events narrated above, the 
news was cireu'ated throucnout the capital that Shivaji’s 
ailment was slowly being cured, The whole city was 
once more astir with the news, and the story of the 
royal prisoner’s recovery was in every one’s mouth. 
Every Hindu was overjoyed at hearing the glad 
news, and there were many liberal-minded and fair- 
natured Mahommedans even who rejoiced at this in- 
cident. The burden of the conversativn of the people, 
where men do congregate everywhere onthe road, on 
the river-shore, in markets, and iu Masjids was nothing 
else than the convalescence of Shivaji. Aurangzeb also 
expressed his great satisfaction at the happy event. 

There was bustle in the city everywhere, In 
celebration of getting ont of the grief of his linens, 
Shivaji began to make large presents of gold and 
‘silver coins to the Brahmins, to send special Piyas 
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(materials for worship ) to the temples and gratify 
all doctors and physicians in the city with large 
sums of money. It was difEcult to get sweetmeats 
and confectionery in the bazars of Delhi, for some 
days at the time. Because Shivaji every day purchased 
heaps of them and sont them to the houses of all the 
big men in the city, by way of expressing his feclings 
of joy at hisownrecovery and invitingthem to sweet- 
en their mouths with the sweets and partake in his 
joy. He was content with sending thee ‘presents 
not to his acquaintances only, but he had ordered 
also unusually large quantities of these viands to be 
sent to each and every mosque of Delhi and given 
to each and every fakir living in the city. What- 
ever might be the feeling of Aurangzeb at this 
conduct of Shivaji, his subjects, each and ail, had 
nothing but praises to give him for this mark of his 
liberality and religiousness or righteousness, There 
was such a downpourof these sweets, of these “Lad- 
dus of Delhi,” that it is hard to say whether any 
one regretted theevent, but this is sure, that Aurang- 
zeb could not brook to see it. He regretted and that 
too, speedily, that matters had after all been allowed 
to come to that pass. 


Shivaji didnot remain satisfied with only order- 
ing the sweets to be sent to certain places. He gos 
his purchases brought to his house first and having 
arranged them in very large receptacles or wicker- 
work baskets specially ordered for the purpose, with 
his own hands, sent them away to ‘heir destinations. 
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These baskets were sometimes of the length of three 
or four cubits, and were carried away on the heads 
of eight to ten persons. For some days, sweets continued 
to be sent on in this manner from Shivaji’s house. 

One day, towards evening, two such large bas- 
kets of sweets came out of Shivaji’s house. “ For 
whose house are these meant?” asked the sentry. 

“Raja Jayasinh’s,” replied the porters. 

“For how many days more is your master going 
to send out sweets like this?’ again asked the sentry. 
“Yo-day is the last day,” said the porters. 

They then went away with their burden of sweet- 
meats on their heads. 

After carrying them on the road for some time, 
they put them down on the ground, in a very out-of- 
the-way place, hidden by the darkness of the fast dis- 
appearing evening, The porters looked minutely in all 
directions, but there was no living being there. There 
was no noise there. It was a solitary and still place, 
Only the night wind washeard whistling at intervals. 
They then made a sign and instantly from one of 
the baskets sprang forth Shivaji and from the other 
came out Shambhaji. Their first feelings were the 
feelings of gratefulness towards God, 

Promptly putting on the disguises of sadhus, father 
and son took at once to the dircction of the city walls, 
The road, as it was dark, was very nearly deserted; still 
when they were on the high road, it sometimes hap- 
pened that a man or two would pass by them. 

¢Shambhaji's little heart feltvery nigh bursting with 
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fear and trembling, and although the whole life of 
Shivaji till then, was nothing bunt a series of such 
calamities, still, even he, though this was not the first 
or a new kind of risk, trembled at their uear approach. 

Yet with quaking hearts, they were all but suc- 
cessful in going out of the city-walls, when they were 
challenged by a guard. “Who goes there ?” he asked. 

“Sadhus,” said Shivaji, and to keep up appearances 
he began to murmur, “Harer nam, harer ndém, harer 
namay Kevalam.” 

“ Where are you going?” again questioned the 
guard. 

“To Muttra, ” answered Shivaji, ‘ to holy Mut- 
tra,” continuing his holy muttorings. ‘Aulow ndstyaiv, 
nastyaiv, nastyaw, gatiranyatha, ” 

The guard seemed to be satisfied, for they soon 
found themselves on the other side of the walls. 

Outside the walls, there were many houses, be- 
cause many of the rich and higher class poople had 
their residences there. Shivaji and Shambhaji gave 
them a wide berth, and hastily walked on. 

Away in the distance, although it was dark, 
they could distinguish the figure of a borse, standing 
under a tree; so quickening their pace, they were 
very soon near it, and on seeing, found it to be the 
animal described by Tanoji. 

Shivaji asked the syee in a very kind voice, 
“Good horse-keeper, what is your name ?” 

“Janki Nath,” said he. . 


“Where are you going ?” 
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“To Muttra. ” 

Shivaji was then convinced that it was the very 
horse, which he had arranged to be kept ready for 
him. He at once mounted it and took up Shambhajt 
behind him. They took the way to Muttra, the syce 
following them on foot. 

The Marathé chicftain was thus flying away, 
through hamlet and throuyh fields, in the dark, silent 
night, keeping company with the stillness im this dif- 
ficult enterprise. The stars were twinklmg overhead 
in the sky, smal] clouds at intervals were soen cover- 
ing the firmament, the river Jamuna, flooded as it was 
by the recent heavy rains, was coursing in ils career, 
with a maddening specd, and had drowned the road, 
the shores, and the ditches, in its vast volume of waters. 
But still Shivaji urged on his steed, with a quaking 
heart, full of anxicty, 

He thoeght after a time, that he heard in the 
distance, the sound of a horse’s hoofs. He thought 
he would conceal himself and allow the horseman to 
pass. But there wasnothing there, round about him, 
a tree or a ruin which could allow him to do so. 
So, perforce, he had to keep himself on his horse 
and urge the animal on. 

In a short time, he came across three horsemen, 
going towards Delhi. They were armed with swords, 
They too had seen Shivaji’s horse from a distance. 
So they rode upto him, direct. Shivaji’s heart began 
to leap within bis bosom through a conflict of vary- 
-ing passions, 
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“ Who is there?” asked one of the three, com- 
ing up to him. 

“« Sadhus, ” answered Shivaji. 

‘‘ Whence are you coming ?” 

‘From Delhi, ” 

‘Weare going towards the capital, but we have 
missed the road, so come with us, and show us the 
right way, then you may turn back and go to Muttra.” 

Shivaji felt as ifon his head had fallen a thunder- 
bolt. If he did not accompany them back, they 
would force him, surely to do so; if he hesitated and 
tried to persuade them, he was sure they would re- 
cognise him, because there was not a single soldier 
in Delhi, who did not know Shivaji’s face. If he 
went back to Delli, a thousand risks stared him 
in the face there. He did not know what to do, and 
anxiously began to ponder over his situation. 

The other two were inaudibly discussing certain 
matters between thomselves, when the third horseman 
was carrying on this colloquy with Shivaji, What 
was that dispute about ? 

“IT know this voiee, ” said one of the two, “ I 
have fought in the Deccan for a long time under 
Shayastkhan, and so Iam assure of it, that the horse- 
man is not a sadhu, as that two and two make four.” 

“And what more?” asked the other. 

“Therefore I suspect that he is Shivaji himself. 
The voices of two different persons cannot so closely 
resemble each other.” 

“Get away, you fool,” said the other, to whom .. 
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the possibility of the statement being true appeared 
to be as far as that of the Emperor himself being 
there, ‘‘Shivaji is a prisoner in Delhi.” 

“ As if I did not know it, ” rejoined tho first. 
“ But do you know that one day we were ail under 
the impression that Shivaji was at Sinhgadh, when 
all on a sudden he swooped down on Poona, and ruin- 
ed it wholly in one night. ” 


“Well, if that be so, then the best way to con- 
vince yourself is to remove the cloth on his face. ” 

This advice was instantly availed of by the party 
addressed, and he at once threw off the turban, which 
covered Shivaji’s head and part of his face. Shivaji 
on seeing the man at close quarters, recognised him 
to be one of the chief commanders of Shayastkhan. 

If he were possessed of any weapon, he would 
have proved more than a match for all three of them. 
But as it was, he was unarmed; still, a fisticuff from 
his iron hand was enough to throw ono of them down, 
from his horse, and render Jum unconscious; but in the 
meantime, the remaining two at once bore down 
upon him, swords in hand, and catching him round the 
Waist, threw him down on the ground, 

Shivaji thought his last hour had come, and he 
offered up his last prayers to God. If he were not 
killed, he knew, he would again be made a prisoner, 
taken to Delhi and be executed there, unfriended 
and in a foreign land, by the orders of Aurangzeb. 
His eyes rested on his son Shambhaji, and the dire 
fate, which he knew, was in store for the boy, melted 
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his sturdy heart and biought tears into his eyes. 

But he heard some noi-e all on a sudden, and 
en looking up saw that one of the two horsemen 
was lving low on the ground, wounded by an arrow. 
There was another and still another, coming on in 
that direction, Aud in an instant, he witnessed the 
very novel sight of all his three enemies biting the 
dust of the road. All three of them were killed ! 

His grateful heart murmured a thousand thanks 
to God. He got up and looked about him, when he 
saw that the man who had sent these arrows from 
behind was the syce JankiNath. His wender knew 
no bounds, and calling Jdnki near him, he began to 
thank him, for thus saving his own and his son’s 
life. But what must have been feelings, we leave 
the reader to imagine, when on the syce coming near 
to him, he saw that he was not a horsekeeper, but 
the Goswami Sitapati himself. 

Shivaji asked him a thousand times to forgive 
him for treating hin as a menial. “Sitapati!” said he, 
“ who is there in this world who isa more genuine 
and a sincerer friend of Shivaji than yourself ? 
Forgive me. I treated you so indifferently, because 
I took you to be a mere syce. What fitting reward 
can [give to you in respect of this assistance of yours?” 

Sitapati at once knelt down before Shivaji and 
putting the palms of his hands together, remained in 
an humble, bending attitude. ‘ Maharaja!” said he, 
“forgive me for this disguisc. I am neither a syce nor 
a sadhus I am your Highness’ old servant, Raghu-- 
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nathji Havidar Ever since I] have come to know 
and understand things, I have been serving you; as 
long as life lasts, I have made up mind to serve jou, 
I have no other desire in life, I wish for no other 
reward, If [ have been guilty of any fault, uncon- 
sciously committed, before your Highness, then, being 
the refuge of the refugeless, helper of the helpless, I 
have to request you to pardon me.” 

Shivaji was stunned at this surprising turn that 
events had taken. Ho gazed at the boy Raghunath, 
but could not control the feeling that was rising 
within his heart. “ Raghunath |! Raghunath !” said 
he, taking the boy into his arms, and _ bursting 
out into a loud weeping, “it is Shivaji who is guilty 
of a hundred offences before you. But you have 
fully punished him by this magnanimous conduct of 
yours. He has suspected you, he has disgraced you. 
Whenever he thinks of that conduct his heart becomes 
pierced as if with the point of a lance, As long as 
Shivaji is alive, he will not forget your obligation, 
and your virtues; if love and ondeavour can ever 
repay the debt to you, he promises that he will try 
his best to liquidate it by love and by his endea- 
vours to make you happy. ” 

Both of them indulged in the happinoss of along, 
loving embrace, in that still, noiseless night, Raghu- 
nath’s vow was to-night fulfilled, the pain of heart 
that troubled Shivaji was removed that night, and both 
of them wept there like children, unreservedly and long, 
- sore 0c once 
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CHAPTR XXIX. 


In Tuer Patace, 


The Rajput maiden returned to her home, after 
bidding farewell that night to Goswami Sitapati, but 
she felt then as if she had lost her heart, with the 
absence of Raghunath, of that warrior from her own native 
land, whose first sight had brought wonder and joy 
to Saryu’s mind; that youth to whom after some 
mouths, Saryu had dedicated her heart, and made him 
the lord of that heart, that Rajput whom even old 
Janardhan had promised the hand of his daughter. 
She felt her heart had disappeared that it was 
beating objectlessly and aimlessly, that it had lost the 
object for which it had continued to keep itself 
active till then. 

That day passed, it grew into a week, that week 
into a month, but the lord of her heart did not return. 
Many a time did she sit by her window, at evenings, 
wrapped up in thought, while the evenings ripened into 
early nights, and the early nights into mid-nights, 
and the mid-nights into dawn. Many a time, did 
the young girl stand gazing at the road from her 
window, from morning till evening, but Raghunath’s 
welcome figure was never secn by her darkening the path, 

Sometimes she wanderod by hersel;fin the mango- 
groves, and these wanderings put her in mind of so 
many incidents: the incident of his coming to Torna 
Gadh, of the putting on of the necklace, the journey to 

| Raigadh, the last sad incident of their parting. Silently 
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did one tear after another, then, steal over Saryu’s 
cheexs, At other times, while lying down on her 
bed at night, she felt as if the very doors of her 
heart were flying open and interminable torrents 
of grief flow out from therz like rain-flooded rivers 
in the month of Bhddrapad, Oftentimes, when she 
knew she was uvobser ved, she would weep to her heart’s 
content, and then from her eyes would come down 
-treaims of tears, like those downpours of heaven’s waters, 
that rain down upon theearth in the month of Shravan, 
The night would pass iuato morning, and the streaks 
of dawn would appear in the cast, but still the grief- 
distracted maiden would restlessly toss abuut in her bed. 

In the mornings she repaired as usual to the 
garden to pick flowers. Who can say, what ideas 
were tormenting her gentle bosom, as one after ano- 
ther, she gathered the blooming flowers and put 
them into her clothes, next to her heart ? At times 
she would break off the thread of her thoughts, and 
gaze at the blossoms, gathered by her, or mingle her 
own clear, transparent tear-drcps with the drops of 
that morning dew, which having settled like pearls on 
the fresh blossoms were shaken off on the ground by 
her, while picking and culling them. In the even- 
ings sometimes, she would take a lute, and going 
out in the fields, relieve her heart by playing on it. 
The sad strains which came out from the instrument in 
response to hor sympathethic hand, were so full of 
feeling that even those who heard them at a distance, 
‘could not help shedding a tear or two, 
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This anxiety was not without its injurious effects, 
and Saryu day by day became leaner and thinner. 
Her face became yellowish and white, and a streak 
of blackness encircled her two oyes. Even then, the 
rimple~hearted old man was completely ignorant of 
the dire distress that was breaking his dear girl’s heart, 
but the wasting condition of her body made him 
very anxious about her, and he thought it was time 
enough that he should know the reason of it. 

A woman’s heart and a woman’s secret always 
yield themselves up to a woman. She cannot con- 
ceal hier feelings or secrets from her own sex. 
Al.hough Saryu tried hor best to conceal the sorrow 
that was wasting her away, still her companions and 
her attendants had got more than au inkling of the 
state of her mind. Jn the course of a conversation 
they told old Janardhan that, as Saryu was far ad- 
vanced in years, he had better think about marry- 
ing her. Saryu came to know of this; so, she sent 
word to her father, to the effect that she had made up 
her mind not to marry, but to lead an unmarried 
life, and pass her whole time in attending to his 
comforts and in his service, 

Janardhan did not believe these words nor was 
he disposed to act up to them; so he began to look 
about for a desirable match. There was no lack of 
fit husbands for a Khshtriya girl, adopted and brought 
up by a Brahmin purohit, so from amongst them 
all, the choice of Janardhan, alighted on one of the 
chief commanders of Raja Jayusinh’s troops, When 
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the news reached Saryu’s ears, she simply began to 
shiver at the very thought of it, ‘Tell my father,” 
she said to her companion, casting, for the nonce, to 
the winds all her sense of womanly modesty, “ that 
Saryu las promised her hand toa soldier, and already 
considers him to be her would-be husband. So if 
she would be compelled to miuarry any one else, it 
would be nothing short of a mesalliance, ” 

When Janardhan learnt this, he lost his temper, 
and under influence of it, went so far as to disgrace 
and disown the girl even. But, when after a time, 
he retired to his own room he burst into tears at 
the pain which his own harsh treatment towards his 
daughter had given her. But the upshot of it all was 
that he failed to grasp the sttuati on in which his duughter 
had declared herself to be, andon the other hand fixed a 
day for her marriage and informed Raja Jayasinh about 
it. This news was conveyed to Saryu. She hersolf then, 
came to her father, and falling down prostrate before 
him, said; “Father, forgive me, and pray desist from 
taking this step, or else you will lose your deeply~ 
cherished and affectionately brought up, but unfortu- 
nate child.” The old Brahmin took the girl to hor 
bosom and mingled his tears with hers. 

But who attends to what a girl says? Is it not 
the habit of our society to act according to the ad- 
vice of some five or seven people, whom Mrs, Graudy 
considers to be good gentlemen and true? The day 
of marriage began to approach, and Janardhan tried 
yarious means to bring her round, but in vain. At 
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last on the eve of the marriage day, he lost al! control 
over himself, ‘‘ You sinning, unfilial child ” | said 
he, with threatening looks, “do you mean that I 
should disgrace myself at thismy old age? Do you 
want to bring a stain on the hitherto-stainless family 
of your father ?” 

“ Father, ” replied the girl with her eyes full 
of ‘tears, “I am butan ignorant child. If I have 
been ever guilty of an offence towards you, forgive 
me, ButI pray to God to help me, that I may be 
able to obey you in every thing you order me to do. ” 

Janardhan did not understand the significance 
of these words, then. But the next day ho had to 
become painfully alive to it. Because on the manage 
day, the bridehad disappeared, and no one knew 
where she had gone to. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
In Tue Hor. 


The fast-flowing Neera was running with an 
impetuosity given to it by the accumulated waters 
of the monsoon, which had only just gone, the plea- 
sant light of the morning was enlivening the scene, 
as the waves were coursing one another, laughing 
and dancing in the sun’s rays. On both the shores 
of the beautiful river, extended over a long distance, 
fields of corn, and it appeared as if the earth itself were 
pleasantly laughing and rejoicing at the worship offer 
ed to it, by the tillers of the suil, by clothing itself 
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in a green garb. In the east and north, were seen equ- 
ally pleasant, but dark coloured fields, while far away, 
in the distance, the eye dimly discerned the outlines 
of a village or two, In the south and west, range 
after range of mountain, presented a most attractive 
appearance, the rays of the rising sun bathing the 
tops in a flood of gold. 

On the shore of the river was situated a village 
surrounded on all sides by dark-looking fields, In 
one corner of the village, near the hut of a farmer, 
was playing a little girl, just close to the shore, and 
near her was standing a maid-servant to look after 
her. The farmer’s wife was engaged in the house in 
sume household work. 

The appearance of the hut led one to believe 
that its owner must be a man of substance. In the 
compound were situated a couple of barn—houses or 
pranaries, on one side of it, wore seen four or five 
cows tethered under a shed, while the hut itself 
comprised four to five rooms, and just near the 
compound was also built a large, long hall or visiting 
room, So the idea would naturally force itself upon 
one that although the owner of the house, wasa far-- 
mer, still he must be a big farmer, and be dealing 
a little in trade or doing money—lending business. 

The child was about seven years old, and al- 
though her features werea little dark, still she appear- 
ed to be active, gay and bright-eyed. She used to 
run down to the shore sometimes, sometimes again 
+o run up to the very room where her mother was 
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cooking, and sometimes take up the hand of her maid- 
servant and begin to narrate her little stories to her. 

“Come on, Didi,”* said she, “we will go to the 
shore and catch fish with our clothes like yesterday.” 

“No. We can’t do so,” said the servant. “Has not 
your mother asked you not to go there?” 

“ But mother cannot tind us out. She cannot 
sce, where we have gone to.” 

“Now, be a good girl, and do not do that which 
your mother asks you not to do. You must always 
obey her. ” 

“ All right, Didt, then. Is my mother your 
mother also 2” 

« Yes, what else can she be to me 2” 

“ You do not tell me the truth.” 

“ T tell you nothing but the truth.” 

“ No, Didi. It cannot be. You area Rajput’s 
daughter, and we are not Rajputs.” 

The servant took up the girl in her arms, and 
kissed her. 

“ Why do you ask me then?” 

“I ask you, because I cannot understand why you 
call my mother, mother, when you are not my sister.” 

‘What should I call her, who has given me 
board and lodging, who has given me dress and 
clothes, who has aliowed me to stay here and who 
looks upon me as if I were her own daughter? What. 
should I call her, if not my mother? When I had 

no other place to go to inthis world, did not your 
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mother furnish me with oneé” 

“Why, Didi? Why are there teaisin your eyes? 
Why do you cry now and then, when you are speak- 
ing to me ~” 

“No, no, my good child! I am not orying. Why 
should 1 ? ” 

“ When I see tears in your eyes, my eyes also 
become full of water. ” 

The servant again kissed the child and said, 
“That 1s because you love me. ” 

“ Then, do you not love me 2?” 

“TI do. Do you think I do not?” 

“Do you love me very much? Would you never 
forget me ? ” 

“No, I will never forget you. But you also love 
me like that ? Would you also never forget me ? ” 

“No. ” 

“ Really ? But I do not believe you. You will 
forget me one day. ” 

“ When ?” 

“ When you will get a husband, ” 

“ When will that be? ” 

“ In a couple of years more. 

“ No, no, sister, I will never forget you. I will 
love you more than that person whom you call ‘ a 
husband, ’ But, Didi, tell me, when you get a hus- 
band, then, would you forget me ?”’ 

Again did tears course down from the eyes of 
the servant. “ No, I will never forget you,” said she. 

“Would you love me more than your husbandt?” 
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“Equally, equally with him,” replied she, smiling. 

“ When will your husband come, Didi?” asked 
the innocent child. 

“ God knows that ! But come on, it is time to 
look into the kitchen, We will go there, ” 

It is unnecessary to tell the reader that the 
helpless Saryubal4 having found no other place of 
refuge in the world, had accepted the service of a 
farmer, as a maid=servant in his house. The farmer 
as we said above was a man of means, and his name 
was Gokarn Nith. His heart was simplicity itself 
and full of kindness, and so he unhesitatingly con- 
sented to keep the helpless Rajput girl in his house. 
The spouse of the farmer was worthy of his kind 
self, and she too from the moment that she set her 
eyes upon the shelterless, but ladylike Rajput girl, 
had made up her mind to treat her as her own 
daughter. Saryu also felt grateful for this kindness, 
and tried her utmost to keep the master and mistress 
of the house pleased. She prepared the meals at both 
the times, morning and evening, with her own hanas, 
and looked after their daughter. Thus alot of trouble 
was saved to Gokarn and his wife, so they alse 
began to love the orphan Rajput girl more and more. 

If ever it was possible for Saryu to feel happy 
in Raghunath’s absence, it was inthis place. It was in 
the hut of the simple-hearted Gokarn and his kind-natur- 
wife, that Saryu could even experience a fainst shadow 
of thit feeling of happiness. The master’s age was _ 
about forty-five years, but as he had been always 
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working regularly from his very childhood, his body 
was well-built and muscular. His only son was a 
soldier under Shiwaji, who had gone away on service 
long since. Aficr him, a daughter was born to them, 
and as she was the only child then remaining with 
them, they loved her most ardently. Gokarn used 
always to go away in the morning, either to his fields, 
or on some other business, while Saryu employed 
herself in her houschold duties. ‘he mistress of the 
house would often gently reproach her for thus keep- 
ing herself constantly employed. ‘Child,’ she would 
say, “you are the daughter of a high family, if you 
work away like this, how can you preserve your body 
and your health? You should not, therefore, do these 
things. I will look after them.” ‘ Mother,’ Saryu 
would say lovingly, “considering the way in which 
you love me and take care of me, it is no trouble 
to me to relieve you of your work. Life after hfe I 
will serve you and attend upon you, mother, like 
this, but you also Jove me like what you do now,” 
These sentiments, these expressions of affection and 
love used to bring tears into the eyes of the old 
mistress, but she would brush them away. “ Saryul! 
my child!” she would say, “I have never seen a girl 
like you. If I could get a girl like you in our caste, 
I would surely marry my son to her.” Then she 
would be put in mind of her son’s long absence, and 
would ery at the separation as only a mother could cry. 

Some months passed like this. One evening, 
Axokarn Nath was sitting in company of bis wile, and 


near them Saryu was sitting with the child on her 
lap, when Gokarn said, “My darling, I have brought 
pleasant news.”’ 

“ May flowers and sandalwood rain down upon 
your mouth,” said she, “Have you brought any news 
of child Bhimaji? ” 

“We will soon get our son back. He had ae 
companied Shivaji to Delhi. I to-day heard, that 
Shivaji has escaped from the hands of the wicked 
Emperor and is returning to Maharashtra, Our son, 
will surely come back with him.” 

“May God order it so ! It is nearly a year that 
I have not seen my son, Only God knows what pain 
my heart has been experiencing in his absence.” 

“Bhimaji will surely come back, You, know, he 
was placed under Raghunathji Havildar. News has 
been received of Raghunathji too, ” 

Saryu's heart began to dance, to leap within 
herself. With her breath held back, she began te 
‘hear what Gokarn said, 

“Do you remember,” continud he, ‘what our son 
told us, when Shivaji disgraced Raghunathji and bani- 
‘shed him ?” 

‘*I am but a woman. How can I remember 
these things so long?” 

“ Qur son had said, ‘ Father! I know my 
Havildar, There is no other soldier so brave and 
courageous as he in the whole army of Shivaji. 
The Maharaja has fallen a victim to some false sus- 
pision, but he will surely come to know hereafter — 
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that it was a false suspicion, and only then he would 
realise the virtues and the heroism of Raghunath.’ 
After such a long time, the words of our son have 
proved true. ” 

Saryu’s heart began to throb, when she heard 
these words, with enthusiasm, with an unutterable 
feeling of passionate delight, and from her forehead 
came out drops of perspiration. 

“ Raghunathji had gone with the Maharaja, 
continued Gokarn, “ to Delhi in disguise, and by 
force of his intelligence and ingenuity was able te 
rescue him, He was thereby able to show that he was 
completely innocent of the offence with which he was 
charged. I have furthermore heard that Shivaji has 
asked Raghunathji to forgive him for the ignominies 
he had heaped upon him, that he has embraced him 
andcalled him his brother, and has promoted him all 
at once from the post of a Havildar to that of a: 
Panch Hajdri. In the city people talk of nothing 
else, in the market people converse about nothing. 
else, in the village even, the cultivators discuss no‘ 
other topic, save the heroic conduct of Raghunath, : 
and they all, from prince to peasant, load him with: 
expressions of praise and admiration. ” 

A loud cry escaped Saryu’s Jips, through un- 
controlled delight and joy. She then lost all consci- 
ousness, her highly-strung nerves giving way under 
this sudden shock of unexpected delight. She, there- 

fore fell down on the ground, senseless. 
——— A SURGE Pe 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue Dreaw. 


Saryu’s furm underwent a complete change 
from that day. Hope, delight and joy once again 
got a place in her heart after a long time Her 
two eyes once more began to laugh, her lips again 
began to throw out perfume like a fullblown flower, 
her forehead and shining cheeks again assumed that 
grace which had deserted them so long and her 
glossy,-silk-like tresses once again bogan to play over 
her beautiful, sweet, charming face. Whicn from the 
distant tree tops, the gently-blowing breeze carried on 
its wings the glad voice of the euckoo, it went to the very 
heart of the joyful girl and elicited an equally glad 
response from there: she did not now as formerly take 
no joy from this pleasant outward manifestation of 
nature; in the afternoon, after finishing her household 
duties, she would gaze, stram her eyes toa very long 
distance, on the othor side of the river, shading them 
with her hands from to kcep off the heat of the sun; 
and sometimes, when in the ovening, she heard the 
music of the dans: or flute, she felt surprised and 
wondered, as a deer fecls surpriscd and wondered. 


Even the daughter of Gokarn could see this 
change. 

“Didi \’ she asked one evening, as they were go- 
ing towards the river, fora stroll,” “how admirably does 
your face develope its beauty day by day?” 

“Who told you that?” 
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“Have I not eyes? Can I not see?’ | , 

“No, you have made some mistake in seaing.” 

“Really, it is a mistake, is it not so? Formerly 
there was hardly anything seen in your hair, now 
you decorate it at times with flowers. Can I not see 
this? ” 

“ Take yourself away. Get away. ” 

“ And then, standing on the river-shore, for 
moments torecher, do you not, of late gaze in tho 
water at the reflexion of your beautiful facet Can 
I not sce that?” 


“ Do not tell such stories. ” 

“ And then, do you think I cannot hear the 
musical voico that at time: even penetrates the 
shade of the trees, under which you go and sing ?” 

Saryu now went up to the child and caught 
hold of her mouth and stopped it. 

‘Twill tell all tacse things to mother, ” said 
the eul, laughing. 

“ No, sister. J entreat you, I fall down on my 
knoes before you, but pray, do not tell her such 
things. ” 

“ Then will you tell me one thing? I haye one 
question tu ask you. ” 

“ Yes, I will. ” 

“ What is the meaning of this conduct? For 
whom, those flowers, these garlands, these songs ! 
For whom are these shining orbs always laughing, 
for whon are these two lips bursting with the very 
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edocs on them, and for whom is this whole bedy 
ef yours dancing with grace? ” 

“ Your mother dresses your hair, adorns you 
with ornaments and gives you fine clothes, for whom 
is that intended ?” 

The girl felt abashed a little, 

* Mother has told me, that next year I will be 
married and will get a husband. ” 

“ I too expect my husband, ” 

“ Really ¢ Indeed? ” 

While Saryu and the child were thus engaged, 
they saw a broadly-built Sanydsit coming on the 
river shore, with the cry of “ Har, hur Mahaddev ” 
on his lips, In the dim light of the evening, his 
ash-covered, but strong and well-built figure appea- 
red to great advantage. The child at once took te 
to her heels, at seeing him. But Saryu cast a scru- 
tinising glance in that direction, and saw that the 
Sanyast was no other than the Goswami Sitapati. 

Her heart at once began to quake, her whole 
body to tremble through excess of passion. But she 
eontrolled the passion, for once in her life bid adieu 
to her modesty and her timourousness, went up to 
the place where Sitapati was standing and paid her 
respects to him. “ Swamiji,” said she slowly, “ that 
unfortunate woman whom you had seen that day 
in the house of Janardhan, you see to-day, perform- 
ing the duties of aservantin the hut that lies yonder. 
‘Her father has disowned her, saying she had proved 
disgrace to her family, but she takes Bhagwan te . 
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witness that she only wanted to keep herself unmarris 
ed for a husband whom she had given her word, 
that she was guilty of no other fault, ” 

The Sanyasr’s eyes became filled with tears, 
« Have you suffered all this, ” asked he, slowly, 
* for Raghunath? ” 

“As long as a womancan think of her husband, 
she would never consider her calamities to be cala- 
mities ” replied she, 

The Sanydsz felt as if his bosom would burst, 

“ Have you had any occassion,” continued she 
« to see that god-like hero? ” 

“ Yes, ” 

“Did the Swamfjr acquaint him with what thy 
humble servant asked him to do?” 

“ Yes, I did tell him. ” 

“ What did you say ?” 

“T forgot not even one sentence, even one word 
of what you told me. I told him, ‘Saryu, a Rajput's 
daughter values fame more than life, As long as 
Saryu lives, she would sing the praises and glory ef 
Raghunath, knowing him to be stainless,’ ” 

“Good, Then ? ” 

“ TI told him something more also. ‘If he were 
to lose his life in the performance of his duties, 
Saryu will willingly give up her own life, singing his 
praises and the songs of his glory.’ ” 

“ Good. Then ? ” 

“T told him, ‘Saryu will not come in the way 
af his high and noble aspirations. Raghunath should 
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clear the way to glory, sword in hand, then Ie Who 
‘is the Creator of this woild will help him.’ ” 

“What reply did he give?” asked Saryu, her 
voice trembling with the fecling that was rising wi- 
thin her bosom. 

“Raghunath vouchsafed no reply,” said the Swa- 
mt, with burning cye-, “but he took your words deep 
into his hewt and has, under their influence, made 
the impossible possible, and sword in hand cleared 
the way to glcry.” 

In the darkness of the evening, the burning eyes 
of the Swanw could distinctly be seen, emitting fire, 
The burning words of the Swan? were echoed far 
and wide, it soomed, on the shore of the 1iver, in the 
very midst of the trees, lining that shore. 

“My Pranans (adorations ) to the Being, who 
is the first and foremost in the universe,” said Saryu, 
looking at the heavens and folding her hands togother 
in an attitude of prayer. The Swami also followed 
and he too fervontly offered his Pranams to God. 

Both of thein stood still for many mements. The 
cool broeze of tho ovemmng took away the burning 
sensation from their bodies and dried up their tears, 

“ By the blessings of the gods,” began the (o- 
swan after some time, “Raghunath accomplished the 
‘task which he hid taken upon himself to do, But 
after that he asked me to convey a messageto you,” 

“What is it?” asked the, girl, eagerly. 

“He has asked, whether Saryu has been keeping 
her humble servant, all those days*in her mind’ 
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Whether if he were to return, would Saryu recog- 
nise him? ” 

“ Can I, in this life, ever forget him ?” 

‘* He is of course, fully alive to your love for 
him, but he knows also that the minds of women 
are always fickle;, who knows, therefore, you might 
have forgotten him. ” 

Saryu felt a little pained at this rather doubt- 
ing attitude of the Goswam. It was emphasized 
when she saw a faint smile lingering on his lips, 

“T am not aware of a woman’s heart boing fickle,” 
sald she. 

‘“ I too was not aware of it. But I see so 
to-day. ” 

“ Where ¢ In whom?” 

“She who has promised herself away to me by 
word of mouth has, I see, forgotten me to-day. 
Even when she sees me_ before herself, she fails to 
recognise me, ” 

“ Who can that unfortunate, unlucky woman 
be?” 

‘ The very same fortunate and lucky being, 
whom having first seen in the garden of old Ja- 
nardhan at Torna Gadh, I lost my heart, my 
very life; the very same lucky being, whom, having 
one day, decorated with a necklace with my own 
hands, I thought, I had secured the happiness of 
heaven; the very same happy being who was to me 
like the apple of my eye, whether she was at Torna 

_Fort, or in the camp of Jayasinh,} whether I was 
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fighting on a battle-field, or taking rest in times of 
peace; the very same fortunate being, whose sight 
was like, sunshine to my eyes, whose voice was like 
music to my ears, whose touch was like a dress of 
sandalwood paste to my body; with whose name 
on ‘my lips, with whose burning, ardour-giving and 
encouraging words in my heart, I travelled on to 
far-off Delhi, cleared the path to glory, and crossed 
a very ocean of risks and calamities. After many 
days, after going through numerous ordeals, I once 
more stand here, and offer myself up at the feet of 
that lucky being. Can she recognise me ?” 

His voice, which rivalled even that of the cuckoo 
in springtime, searched the very heart of Saryu. 
She recognised by the light of the shining stars that 
best of men, although in disguise. She could not 
now keep back the rising passion of her mind. Her 
head began to reel and her eyes slowly closed. “‘ Ra- 
ghunath! Pardon me.” With only these words, she 
spread out her hands towards him, He took her lovely 
figure, which was on the point of falling down, into 
his arms, placed her heart full of ardour upon his 
own burning heart. 

A moment after, Saryu came to herself, and 
opened her eyes, What did she see? She saw that 
the lord of her heart had held her in a loving em- 
brace, thehusband for whom she had so long been pray- 
ing had worn her upon his heart, in a firm embrace. 

Saryu’s burning heart to-day, after such a long 
interval, got cooled, became refreshed, with the tou, 
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ch of Raghunath’s broad chest. Her heavy breath- 
ing mingled with the sighs escaping from Ragha- 
nath’s lips; her trembling ruby-lips for the first 
time in her life touched those of Raghunath’s. 

The effect of that touch on Saryu was very 
strange. She felt a shivering, a trembling sensation. 
She began to quake at that loving, firm embrace and 
those repeated kisses, which Raghunath was never 
tired of imprinting on her lips. 

She did not know whether all that was a rea- 
lity or a dream. 

“ Lord of the Universe!” murmured Saryu to 
herself, trembling like a wind-swept aspen leaf, “ if 
this be a dream, then, never wake me up from this 
sleep of happiness, ” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


EXTINCTION oF Liirs. 


There was a great bustle and to-do in the whole 
Maharashtra; Because Shivaji had come back, he was 
once more going to embark on a war with Aurang- 
zeb, to drive away the Mahommedans from the coun- 
try, and to re-found the kingdum of the Hindus. 
Everywhere in the country, people began to discuss 
these matters. 

On one side, Raja Jayasinh had failed to invest 
the city of Bijapur and take it. He had time and 
again requested the Emperor to send him reinforce- 

- miénts, but his requests hid fallen upon deaf ears, 
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till at last, even he realised that Aurangzeb’s object 
was none else than that of seeing him and his army 
ruined and destroyed. He therefore left the territory 
of Bijapur and returned towards Aurangabad. 

But till the last moment, Jayasinh served his 
master loyally and truly. He knew that the Emperor 
had treated him not as he deserved and unhand- 
somely; still he did never allow that idea to slip 
between his duty and its performance, As long as it 
did not become utterly necessary to leave Mahara- 
ehtra, and retire from it, he tried his best to pre- 
serve the Imperial power in the Deccan. He left gar- 
risons of Mogul troops at Lohgadh, Sinhgadh, 
Purandhar and other places, demolished those forts 
which he thought it was not possible to hold even 
with a garrison, in such a manner that they could 
never again be utilised by the enemy. 

But in this world, there is no reward to be 
found for such a loyalty. Aurangzeb’s satisfication 
knew no bounds when he learnt that Jayasinh was 
unsuccessful, and to add to his di-grace, he suspend- 
ed him from his command of the troops in the Dec. 
can, recalled him to Delhi, and sent Jasvatsinh back 
to take his place. 

The old Rajput general had passed his whole 
life in serving the Mogul cause, with as much energy 
as it was pussible for a human being to bestow up- 
on it. In his last years, this disgrace which he had 
undeservodly been destined to endure, broke his ge- 
nerous heart, and while on his wey to Delhi, he lay 
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down on a bed from which he never rose again. 

One day the disgraced, sickly, old Jayasinh was 
lying on his death-bed, when a guard came in and 
told him, that a Maratha soldier wanted to see him: 
that he said that he had once taken lessons, sitting at 
his LExcellency’s feet, and had therefore once again 
come in search of a similar advice, 

“Bring him in, with due respect, ” said Jayasinh, 
“JT know the great man who has come to see me. 
Let him come, I give jim a promise of safety.” 

A minute after a Marathd entered in disguise. 
“My most intimate friend ! Shivaji!” said Jayasinh, 
even without looking at him, “I thank God that I 
have been enabled to see you once again before my 
death. I have not the strength now to sit up and 
welcome you properly, so excuse me. ” 

“Father !” exclaimed Shivaji, weeping, “ when 
last time I took leave of you, I never dreamt, that 
I would see you in this state and that, too, so soon,” 

“Raja,” said Jayasinh, “the life of man is evanes- 
cent. Why do you then wonder at my conditiov 2 
Shivaji! when you saw me last, you had also witnes- 
sed the greatness of the Mogul Empire; what du you 
see now 2” 

“Then, your Excellency was a tower of strength 
to that Empire. But now that I see you in this 
eondition, I have no very great hopes for it. ” 

“It is not that,my child | Rajputana always gives 
birth to heroes. If one Jayasinh dies, another will 

‘‘surely rise up in his place; even now there are living 
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a hundred warriors who are a match for Jayasinh. 
By the loss of one individual like myself, the Mogul 
Empire will neither lose nor gain. ” 

“What greater loss can there be to that Empire 
than the loss of your precious self? ” 

“ Shivaji, if one warrior goes away, there is al- 
ways another ready to step into his place, But he 
who brings harm and loss upon himself by commit- 
‘ting sins, he has no way left to reprosper. Did I 
not tell you even then, that where there were sin and 
ttreachery, there were decline and death. Just see, at 
this very moment my words have turned out to 
be true. ” | 

“ Will the Maharaja explain himself? ” 

“ When I asked you to go to Delhi, even your 
heart had become a little attracted towards the Em- 
peror. You yourself had come to a firm determina- 
tion that as long as the Emperor would trust you, 
put his faith in you, you would not deceive him, that 
you would not practise treachery with him. If he 
had treated you properly, he would have got a po- 
werful friend in the Deccan. But see, what has been 
the upshot of it all ? He fell into the snare of his 
own craftiness and dishonesty, and has created an im- 
placable enemy in place of a powerful friend. ” 

_ “ Maharaja! your intellect has always struck 
me to be very unusual and far-sighted. The whole 
world knows that Jayasinh is a very learned man, and 
‘traly so, ” 

“‘ I have been serving the throne of Delhi from 
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the time of Aurangzeb’s father. In distress, and on 

the battle-field, I have always laid the Lords of” 
Delhi under my obligaton, as far as lay in my power; 

I never thought of the difference of our communities; 

I never thought of my own self even, but served 

him, whose service I had elected to enter, with the 

very blood of my body. But in my declining days, that 

very master has’ treated me unhandsomely and hea-‘ 
ped disgrace upon my gray head, for the first time 

in my life, But still by the grace of God, no defect,. 
no flaw has till now appeared in my duties, and 

the troops whum I have left to garrison the chief’ 
forts, will not yield them up to you, Shivaji, without 

a severe struggle. But the Emperor does not know 

that by his couduct, he has brought a great loss 

upon himself. Till now the Maharaja ef Amber was 

the ever-trusted servant and ally of the Lord of 

Delhi, henceforth, the future chief of Amber will be 

his bitterest enemy. ” 

“Every word spoken by your Excellency is true 
By his own evil conduct has Auraengzeb turned Amber 
and Maharashtra into his implacable foes.” 

“I gave you only a couple of instances, those of 
Maharashtra and Amber. But he has treated the 
whole of India like that. Shivaji! Aurangzeb pours 
disgrace upon the heads of all his loyal servants 
throughout the whole continent, and turns friends into 
foes. He has built a mosque on the ruins of the 
holy temple at Benares, having first demolished the 
_ godhouse. He is still insulting the Hindus in Raj- 
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putana and is levying the Jaziya tax upon all the 
Hindus in the country.” 

Jayasinh’s eyes, when speaking, had become filled 
with tears. But he brushed them aside. “ Shivaji, ” 
again he began, in a very grave voice, as if he were 
speaking like a great Rishi, (whose eyes shining with 
the light divine, penetrated even the impenetrable 
curtain of the future, ) half raising his eyes from 
his deathbed, and holding forth like an inspired 
prophet looking behind the veil, “ I see that mainly 
on account of his treachery, in all the four direc- 
tions, the fire of warfare has been lit: in Rajputana 
the fire has been lighted, in Maharashtra it has 
been lighted, and in the east too it has been 
lighted. Aurangzeb has tried for twenty years to put 
it down, but in vain; his keen-sightedness, his extra- 
ordinary intellect, and his unusual enterprise have 
become fruitless; that in his old age, he dies in vain 
regret and repentance, The fire is increasing with 
indescribable vigor, it advances still further from all 
the directions with a roar and a crackle, and the whole 
Mogul Empire has become enveloped in its flames, 
After that ? After that, I see the star of the Ma- 
rathas rising. Marathas! advance and seat yourselves 
on the vacant throne of Delhi. ” 

Here his voice was choked. His medical atten- 
dants were near and they began to discuss amongst 
themselves the cause of this unusual symptom. They 
assigned various causes to it. But, in a short time 
even they became alive to the real reason that lay 
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‘ gt the bottom, and their talk'at once fell to secret, 
inaudible whispers. aa 
A moment later, the dentate. said in a 
very feeble voice, “The traitor always punishes him- 
self, Truth always triumphs.” 
His breathing stopped at once and the soul flew 
away from the body. 


CHUAPTER XXXIII. 


Tue Mornine or Maratua Lars. 


It was only one watch of the night wanting 
before sunrise, when Shivaji quitted the Rajput 
camp. Before it was morning, he called to-gether all 
his chief councillors and commanders. He set in 
consultation with them for a moment, when he came 
out of his tent, and ordered his whole army to be 
mustered. 

“Friends!” said he, in addressing them, “ it is 
nearly twelve months that we entered into a treaty 
of peace with Aurangzeb, The Emperor has violated 
it by his own dishonest and wicked conduct. We 
. must now therefore pay him back the debt of that 
dishonesty and treachery, and once again begin a 
war with the Moguls, 

“He who was the greatest general of Aurangzeb, 
he with whom mother Bhavini herself had prohibited 
us from fighting, he before whom, Shivaji yielded 
himself up without moving a weapon even, he, the 
_ holy spirit, the Mahatma Raja Jayasinh, has passed 
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away from this world, on account of the treachorous 
conduct of Aurangzeb, last night. My soldiers ! there- 
fore, we shall now avefige the death of the greatest 


Hindu hero, Jayasinh, and the imprisonment of your 
own chief at Delhi. 


“The divine eye-sight of Raja Jayasinh was 
brought into play on his deathbed. He saw that 
the star of Mogul fortnne was on the decline, and 
the star of Maratha good luck in the ascendant, that 
the throne of Delhi would shortly become vacant; so 
wy friends, let us advance, we will yet secure for us 
the ancient throne of Prithi Raj. 

“You see the red glimmer of the dawn in the 
east: it is the glimmer that will usher in the morn. 
But it would not provo in our case to be the usual, 
ordinary morning. My Maratha brethren! it is the 
Morn or Maratua Lire. ” 

All the officers and all tho soldiers replied to this 
final sentence by re-choing in roaring tones, the evords 
“To-pay HAS RISEN Tas Morn or Mararsa Lire. ” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tue Inquiry. 

That samé evening Raghunath was pacing 
the river-shore by himself. His heart was full of 
the recent happy incidents, his own promotion, his 
meeting again with Saryu, the beginning of a fresh 
war with the Mahommedans, and the prophesied supre- 
macy of the Hindus, All at once, a voice calling 
“Raghunath” was beard from behind, 
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He turned back and saw that it was Chandra 
Rao Jamadar, who had thus suddenly called him. 
His body began to shake out of pure anger, but he 
had not yet forgotten the promise he had given te 
his sister in the temple of the goddess, . 

“Raghunath!” said Chandra Rao, “this world is 
no place for both you and me. One of us must leaveit,” 

“Chandra Rao !” replied Raghunath slowly, and 
with great difficulty controlling his rage, “ crafty, 
traitorous, friend-destroying Chandra Rao! the punp- 
shment most meet for you is death, but Raghunath 
has forgiven you already. Pray for God’a pardcn. ” 

_ “Tt is not usual with me to accept forgiveness 
from boys,” said Chandra Rao scornfully, “ you are 
not to live long now, so listen attentively to what 
I say. From your birth, you have become my bit- 
terest. foe, and I have become yours, In your child- 
hood I looked upon you with an evil, poisonous look, 
and a thousand times did the idea of striking your 
young head against a stone and putting out your 
brains come to me.I did not go so far, but I have 
put you to a very great and material loss; I have 
got you exiled from this country; I have charged 
you with being a traitor, and brought dismissal and 
disgraec upon you. The dreaded teeling of Chandra 
Rao’s revenge was then satisfied to a slight extent. 
But your luck has again turned ascendant, you 
have again been promoted and have again made your 
appearance in the army. Buf till now, in his whole. 


-*eareer, dhe firm ‘ paaiomeaee of Chandra, Rao. hae 
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never been defeated. So it will not be atthis moment. 
He has abandoned all other means to-day. But with this 
sword, he will pierse your heart, and with the blocd 
of that heart, he will slake that dreadful thirst which 
has attacked him. Coward! you have now no me- 
ans of escapé from his hands” 


| Anger had imparted the colour of fire to Ra- 
ghunath’s eyes, and his voice trembled with rage. 
“Thou ignominious wretch ! Avaunt! Away from 
my aight! Or else I will haveto forget my holy vow 
and give thee the due punishment of thy sins. ” 

“ Coward as thou ait,” retorted Chandra Rao, 
“thou still want’st’ to avoid fighting, Thon, hoar 
furthermore, The arrow that wounded and killed thy 
father on the shores of the Sipra, on the battle-field 
of Ujjain, was not the arrow of au enemy. It was 
directed by Chandra Rao. I am thy father’s murderer.” 

Raghunath’s eyes now did not see anything, his 
ears heard nothing. He unsheathed his sword, yield- 
ing to his anger and attacked Chandra Rao. He too 
was ho mean warrior, sv both of them fought fora 
long time, the shields of both of them got deeply 
indented with the blows of their swords, even their 
bodies did not escape; bruises and wounds came 
thick upon them, and like the downpour of the 
rain in the on monso, blood began to flow from | 
them. Chandra MRao’s strength was of no insigni- 
ficant kind, but to match it, the superior skill 
which Raghunath had achieved in the fencing schools 
of Delhi, proved sufficient and even victorious. Be- 
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cause after sometime, he did vanquish his foe, threw 
him down on the ground, and planting his knee upon 
the chest of Chandra Rao, said “ Wretch! To-day, 
you have got the reward of your heapsofsins;to-day 
too, you have paid the penalty of killing my father. ” 

But even with death so near him, Chandra Rao 
was fearless. He laughed a loud and roaring laughter, 
and said “ Yes, and thy sister has become a widow 
too, toeday. I will die happily with that thought up- 
permost in my mind, ” 3 

Like a flash of lightning, then, did the whole 
past history of the interview with his sister dawn 
upon Raghunath’s mind. Was it for this man 
that she had asked of him never to harm cr do evil 
to Chandra Rao? Then, did it occur to him, that his 
father’s murderer, that the wretch who had dyed 
his hands in his father’s blood, had forced Lakhshmi 
into a marriage with him. His anger then was un- 
controllable. It is no exagweration to say that real 
sparks of fire began to shoot out of his eyes, but 
with all that, the sword he had raised, still remained 
in the air, 1t did not come down upon Chandra Rao’s 
heart. He slowly reinoved his knee from his chest, 
and stood up; Chandra Rao also shook the dust off 
his body and got up. 

But both the warriors stood facing each other, 
staring at each other in anger, like two ver- 
table burning fires. Chandra Rao had got the 
worst of it in the fight, his whole bedy was 
‘covered with dugt and mud, and he was gazing at 
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Raghunath with fiery-red eyes like a dreadful giant. 
The news of his father’s treacherous murder, the news 
of his sister’s disgrace, was burning the heart of Ra- 
ghunath, with feelings of anger, of pride and of re- 
venge, but notwithstanding all that he knew he 
avas not in a position to give the wretched perpetrator 
of those deeds his reward, so he was standing still 
like a pictured god, ready to strike, but prevented 
by an unseen force from dving so, Just at th's mo- 
ment, they saw that a warrior making his way from 
between the intervening space of a couple of trees, 
stood before them, Both of them saw with quaking 
hearts that it was Shivaji. | 

He did not speak a single word, he did not ask 
a single question, but made a sign towards the four 
soldiers that had accompanied him, They apprvached 
Chandra Rao and took away from him his sword 
and shiold, bound his two hands behind him and 
marched him away. Then Shivaji at once disappea- 
red, and the wonder-struck Raghunath found himself 
standing alone again. 

The Next morning was fixed for the investiga- 
tion of Chandra Rao’s guilt. The inquiry was not 
to be held about the offence o° his killing Raghu- 
nath’s father; it was not go into the injustice of 
his attack on Raghunath; but proof had already been 
forthcoming that, it was Chandra Rao whe had gi- 
ven previous and secret warning of the intended ni- 
.ght~attack on Rudra Mandal fort to Rehmat Khan. 
The inquiry was to be held to investigate into that. — 
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guilt of Chandra Raé. 

We have said before, that when the Afghan go- 
vernor of the fort was led as a prisoner before Shi- 
vaji, he had ordered him to be respectfully released, 
and after getting back his liberty Rehmat Khan had 
rejoined his old master the Sultan of Bijapur. When 
Jayasinh had invested Bijapur, he had fought with 
him with his old martial ardour, but in one of the 
skirmislics, having become dangerously wounded, had 
fallen a prisoner into the Rajput general's hands, Jaya- 
sinh took him to his own tent, and had him care- 
fully treated and uursed, but all the remedies were 
useless; Rehmat Khan did not rally and at last died. 

Only a day before his death, Jayasinh had seen 
him. “ Khan Saheb!” he had asked him, “it seomsa 
you have not to live long now, and all my care and 
hursing have proved fruitless, Ifyou have no objec- 
tion, I have to ask you something about a certain 
matter, ” 

“I am not afraid of death,” said the sick soldier, 
“ but my only regret is, that I have not been able 
to repay you the debt that you have laid me under. 
In spite of your beiag my enemy, you have treated 
me more handsomely than you would have your 
own friend. So ask me whatever you want to ask, There 
is nothing which I cannot divulge before you. ” — 

“ Be'ore the attack on Rudra Mandal fort one 
of Shivaji’s men had given you a warning about it, 
I do not know who he was, but it seems to me, that 
an innocent perspp has had to suffer, for the fault of 
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“ ] have promised him that as long as I live, 
I will not give out his name. Maharaja! I feel gtent- 
ly honcured by your generous behavior towards me, 
but it is impossible for a Patnan to break his word.” 

* Good soldier! I do not ask you to violate 
your promise, but there is no harm in giving me 
any proof or any evidence, you may be possessing 
in that behalf ” 

“ Thon promise me, that you will not look into 
that evidence before my death. ” 

Jayasinh swore that he would do so. Then Reh- 
mat Khan delivered into his hands certain papers. 
After his death Jayasinh perused them and saw that 
the real traitor was Chandra Rao, 

Chandra Rao had _ written a letter, in his own 
hand, te Rehmat Khan which was found amon- 
gst the papers. The Raja read ii, as weil as all 
the other papers that had anything to do with that 
incident. He saw that they contained even the re- 
celpt of the reward which Chandra Rao had got from 
the Pathans for supplying them with the information. 
All those papers were given te Shivaji on the day 
of Raja Jayasinh’s death by his secretary. 

It did not take long to close the inquiry. Shi- 
vaji's ever-trusted minister, Raghunath Pant Nyay,- 
shastri began to read out one after another of those 
papers, When the reading was over, the whole as- 
semtly burst out into a roar of anger. When they 
heard ‘that Chandra Rao was the guilty party, that . 
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it was he who bad secretly informed the enemy and 
receivod money for his treachery, that it was he who 
had attempted to get Raghunath-the innocent, stain- 
less, heroic youth-executed for his own treachery, 
they burst out into such a loud and frightening uproar 
of indignation that it is impossible to describe it. 

“Thou sinning traitor!” said Shivaji, “ thy last 
moment is near, dost thou want to say anythiug ?” 

Even at this, his last moment, Chandra Rao 
was fearless; even now his importurbable hauteur and 
his usual haughtiness did not leave him. “What more 
shall I say ?” he replied. “Your sense of justice and 
propriety of investigation are well known! Once he- 
fore, you have punished Raghunath for this guilt; 
t.-day you punish me; after my death, you shall per 
chance have to punish some third person. You will 
then know that Chandra Rao did not know a single 
incident even of this matter; that all this proof was 
a mere forgery.” 

At this mockery, Shivaji’s very heart took fire 
with anger. “Executioner!” he roared out, “chop off 
the two hands of Chandra Rao, that he may not 
take any brives in future; and after that brand the 
word ‘Traitor’ on his forehead with a red-hot iron, 
that none may henceforth trust him.” 

The executioner was on the pvint of carrying 
out this cruel order, when Raghunath got up and 
said, “Maharaja! I have one request to make,” 

“Raghunath!” said Shivaji, “I will surcly hear 
your prayer in this respect, since this wretch had 
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tried to deprive you of your life, Let me know, how 
you want to wreak your vengeance on him.” 

“The order of your Highness is inviolable, but 
the revenge 1 want to wreak on him is that not a 
hair of Chandra Rao’s head should be hurt; my pra- 
yer, therefore, is that, out of favour towards me, 
release him without any punishment.” 

The whole audience sat paralysed and wonder- 
struck at these words. 

“I forgive him,” said Shivaji, repressing his 
rage,’ for the wrong he has done you, because you 
intercede for him, But the proper person to pronoun- 
ce sentences on traitors is the ruler of the land. He 
has already given an order, and s0, you, executioner 
are bound to carry it out. So, go, do your work.’’ 

“The justice of your Highness’ order is incon- 
trovertible,” said Raghunath, “but I ask for a favour, 
as a beggar asks for charity. Pray, release Chandra 
Rao, unpunished.’ 

“I cannot grant this prayer, Raghunath, consi- 
dering it is you, I forgive you your boldness this 
time. If it were any other person, I would not have 
forgiven him. Do not, any wore, try to criticise 
the orders of Shivaji.” 

“My lieve! this obedient servant of yours has been 
ablo to render some sort of service to your Highness 
in a cvuplo of actions, and your Highness had at 
that time promised to reward him, with whatever 
he asked for. To-day, he asks for that reward, and in 
hou, of it, pray, release Chandra Rao unpunished.” 
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It appeared as if Shivaji’s angry eyes were emit- 
ting sparks of fire, “Raghunath! Raghunath!” he 
roared out, “you have at times laid me under your 
obligation, but do you, therefore, want to set the de- 
crees of my just investigations at naught 4 Never have 
the orders of a king been set at naught. You also, 
please, hold your tonguo, and do not speak any more 
of your own hervic doeds.” 

Raghunath’s face at once assumed the colour of 
red, at this slight. “My liege!” said he, in a slow, 
quivering voice, “it is not the habit of your slave to 
ever ask for rewards, To-day, for the first time in 
his life, he has asked for one. If your Highness be 
not in a position to give it to him, your servant will 
not repeat his resquest, His only prayer, therefore, 
new is that your Highness will, out of mercy towards 
him, allow him to depart from here. Raghunath will 
leave off the profosion of arms; he will once mora 
becomea Sanydsz and wander as a beggar {ram one 
place to another.” 

Shivaji for a moment remained silent and mo- 
tionless. In the moantime, ono of hig courtiers came 
to him and whispered into his ears that Chandra 
Rao was the husband of Raghunath’s sister, and 
hence it was that he was praying so importunately for 
the life of his father’s murderer. 

Then, full of the feelings of admiration and wonder, 
Shivaji ordered Chandra Rao to be set at liberty. 

“Get away, Chandra Rao’? said he, in a loud voice, 
‘Lake thyself away from the confines of Shivaji‘s 
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kingdom. Go to some other country; gd aid murder 
there some other relative; go andattempt to bring ruin 
on some other friend; take bribes from some other 
enemy; and passt he remaining years of an ignominious 
and sinful life in hatching some other conspiracies, and 
some other acts of treachery. ” 

Chandra Rao was no coward. He went slowly 
and deliberately towards Raghunath, his body trem- 
bling with rage. “Boy!” said he, “I do not ask for 
thy mercy. I fling back with scorn the hfe which 
thou sparest to me. ” 

In tho twinkling of an eye, planting his own dag- 
ger into his heart, the proud and determined Ja- 
wmadar Chandra Rao, launched himself into the state 
of eternal liberty. His lifeless body fell down in 
the hall with a fearful thud. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


BrotTuHER AND SISTER. 





Our narrative has come to an end; we will say 
a word or two about the persons who have figured 
therein and then take leave of our reader. 

After missing his adopted child, old Janardhan 
led the life of a mad man; but when he found her 
again he could not help shedding tears of joy. He 
invited Raghunath to his house, with a heart beat- 
ing with gladness, and on an auspicious day gave away 
his daughter with a heavy heart. Who can describe 
tliejoy and happiness of Saryu? When that divine | . 
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image whom she had been worshipping for the last 
four years, when-that god among men, took her to his 
manly bosom, snd touched her lips with his own 
warm lips, then, it was that sho felt that she was 
losing her senses and becoming mad And what about 
Raghunath ? The dream which he had seen at 
Torna Fort was realised to-day. He fingered the very 
necklace, now always hanging over Saryu’s bosom, 
times out of mind: he folded into his embrace her 
delicate figure, which rivalled even the delicacy of 
flowers, and gazing deeply into her large, loving ayes, 
forgot all the world, in them. 

Saryu had not forgotten her seven-years—old 
« Didi. ” On asking Shivaji to do so, he liad bes- 
towed a Jagir upon Gokarn, and having promoted 
his son in the army had given him the post of a’\Jfavildar, 

Saryu kept little “Dids” with her always, and 
loved her “equally, equally” with her husband, and 
married her after some years to a young man of a 
good family. Both Saryu and Raghunath were pre- 
sent on the day of her nuptials, ‘Take care, Didi,” 
whispered Saryu into her ears, “remember what I have 
sald. Love me more than your husband.” 

For thirtoen years more, after these events, Ra- 
ghunath continued to serve Shivaji, and: got much 
respect and celebrity. But when Jasvatsinh came to 
know that he was the son of his own deceased and 
Joyal general Gajpatisinh, he called him back to Raj- 
putana. But Shivaji did not allow him to go, and as 

. ‘long as he lived a always kept him by his side, When 
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on the Sth of April 1680 A. D. Shivaji departed 
from this world, his unworthy son and_ successor, 
Shambhaji began to disgrace and even imprison the 
ald servants of his father. Raghunath then saw that 
his stay in Maharashtra would serve no good purpose, 
so, taking Saryu and old Janardhan with him, he 
went away to his native country. Thus, once again 
did the progeny of Tilaksinh enter the old fort of 
Suraj Mahel. 

Reader! I wish I could have taken your leave 
here, but the narrative of one more person still re- 
mains untold, the fate of the patient, suffering La- 
khshmi-like lady Lakhshmi, yet remains undescribed, 

Raghunath had gone to visit his sister on the 
very day that Chandra Rao had laid violent hands 
on himself. His heart well nigh ceased to beat as 
he witnessed the scene there. Near the dead body, 
he saw Lakhshmi, with dishevelled hair, rolling from 
one side to another on the ground, heavy sighs escap- 
ing from her lips and filling the whole room with 
her heart—piercing cries and lamentations. Who can, 
describe the feelings of a Hindu woman when she 
loses her husband? To-day the light of Lakhshmi’s 
eyes had gone out, to-day her heart had ceased to 
beat, the world had become covered with darkness. to 
her. Grief, pain, hopelessness, the new blow to. her 
life, the blow of widowhood, all these had combined 
to make her cry and weep in the way in which she 
wept, bringing tears into the eyes of others, by the. 
vehemence of her sorrow. 
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Raghunath tried to comfort her, but how could 
fe 2? Lakhshmi was so much besidetherself, that she 
could hardly recognise her own affectionate brother. 
So with eyes full of tears, he thought it best to 
take himself out of the room. 

Towards evening, he again came to see his gis- 
ter, and was slightly surprised to find a change in 
the state of her mind. He saw that Lakhshmi's eyes 
were dry and tearless, he saw that she was engaged 
in slowly laying out the dead body of her husband 
with beautiful fragrant flowers. She was decking it 
as caiefully as a child adornitg her doll. 

When she saw Raghunath comming into the 
room, she ceased from her task and slowly came to- 
wards him, taking care to tread as lightly as possible, 
as if the slightest noise would disturb the sleep of 
her husband. “ Brother Raghunath! ” she said in a 
very gentle voice, “ it is my greatest good fortune 
that I have been able to see you once again. Now 
there would be no pain, no sorrow troubling my 
mind, ” 

“My dearest sistor, my own Lakhshmi !” said he 
weeping, “what would have happened had I not seen 
you to-day ?” 

Lakhshmi wiped away the tears frdm her bro- 
ther’s eyes with her own Savi and said, “You aro 
really the incarnation of mercy. I have heard the 
request you had made before the Maharaja in the 
case of the lord of my heart, But whatever was writ- 

ten in my fato, has happened to me. May God al- 
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ways keep you in happiness! ” 

“TI know long since, Lakhshmi, that you are 
reson ible, wise, discroet. I have become a little satis- 
fied by seeing thit you have assuaged your grief and 
taken a little comfort, against thi; unbearable sorrow. 
Human life is full of sorrow and grief: whatever was 
written on your forehoad, has come to happen, But 
yours has always been a patient and a suffering na- 
ture; so you will bear this calmly sad burden, too. Come 
with me, come to my house. If a brother’s love, if 
a brother’s strivings can in any way comfmt you, 
Lakhshmi, I swear by God that I will not prove 
wanting therein.” 

Lakhshmi smiled a little, but Raghunath felt as 
if tha very fountain-source of his life were being 
dried up at that smilo, ‘‘ Brother, you are mercy in- 
carnate, ” said she, keeping up hor smile, “ but God 
himself has come to comfort Lakhshmi. He has 
already shown her the way to attain calmness and 
quiet. The lord of hor heart sleeps the eternal sleep; 
when alive he loved this slavo deeply; she was his 
beloved in life, she will be his companion in death. ” 

Raghunath thought his head was sinashed into 
twain at theso words, when their full significance fla- 
shed upon him in a moment. He then was able to 
at once divine the cause of tho change that had 
come about in the state of her mind; he knew why 
such a calmness had come over Lakhshmi. She had 
made up her mind to become a Suttee. 

Then he tried his best to win her over from her 
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firm resulution, He persuaded her, he cried before 
her, he argued with her till it was nearly midnight, 
But the patient Lakhshmi had only one calm and 
quiet reply, “ My husband loved me deeply, I can- 
not live without him. ” 

‘© Lakhshmi!” said Raghunath at last, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘‘ Lakhshmi! One day, my life had 
become a burden to me from hopelessness and dis- 
appointment, and I had made up my mind to bid 
adieu to it. But, sister, through your advice, 
through your loving words, I gave up that determi- 
nation, and went back into the busy world. Lakbsh- 
mi! will you not therefore yield towhat your brother 
says? Would you not grant him his request? Do you 
not love your brother ? ” 


“Brother,” replied Lakhshmi, in the same calm 
and quiet tone as before,“ I have not forgotten that. 
You loved your sister and you did what she asked 
you to do. I have not forgotten the incident. But, 
just think of this : man’s life is full of many hopes, 
many activities, many aspirations, and many enthusiastic 
monnents; if he loses one,he gets another, if he fails once, 
he will succeed another time. Brother, you acted that day 
upon your sister’s advice, and you see, that to-day the 
stain has been removed from your life, that yourname 
and fame have spread far and wide over the country. 
But on the other hand what has an unfortunate 
woman to fall back upon? Shall I in this life see again 
that jewel of my eye, whom I have lost to-day! Shall 
.£ once more in this life, regain that great man who 
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lovéd me so deeply, and who was so kind te me? 
Brother, you have been loving Lakhshii, since her 
childhood, with a fervent love. Be, therefore, merciful 
to-day. Do not prove a thorn in the only one path 
that now remains leading to Lakhshmi’s happiness. Let 
her go with him who loved her so ardently. ” 

Raghunath felt that he was defeated, he hid his 
face in the sarz of his loving sister and wept bitterly 
and wept long, like a child. Which other love is there 
in thia deceitful, sinful world, which is more sacred, 
which 1s more amiable, than the vever-changeable love 
of a brother and sister ? Where can one get a more 
precious jewel cn this earth than the unselfish love 
of an affectionate sister ? 

At about midnight, the pyre was made ready, 
Chandra Rao’s dead body was put upon it. Beauti- 
ful Lakhshmi, with a smiling face, dressed in her 
best clothes and decked with her best jewels, bid fare- 
well to all, one after another. 


She came near the pyre, began to give away her 
ornaments, jewels, and pearls to one after ancther of 
her servants, and tried to comfort them all with gentle, 
soothing words, wiping away the tears from their 
eyes with her own dress. She took leave of her re- 
latives, of the members of her family, and took the 
dust from under tho feet of her teachers and spiritual 
leaders. She brushed away with her own hands the 
tears flowing from their eyes, and spoke to them all 
in her sweet honey-like words, 

At last she came towards Raghunath. “Brother!” . 
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said she, “since vour childhood you have loved your 
Lakhshmi deeply: she will , to-day prove lucky, she 
would to-day attain to happiness eternal. Do, there- 
fore, to-day perform one more loving deed and bid 
adieu, with feelings of love, of affection, to your 
younger sister. Give leave to your own Lakhshmi. ” 

Raghunath could endure to see the seene no longer. 
Catching both her hands in his, he burst out intoa 
loud cry, and wept away like a child. Even the 
determined heart of Lakhshmi melted at the sight 
and she too began to weep. 

But wiping away lovingly the tears from her 
brother's eyes, she said, “ Fie! Brother! Why do you 
shed water from your eyes at an auspicious fune- 
tion? Your enthusiasm is the very enthusiasm of our 
father, your generous and brave heart is the vory 
reflection of his. God will yet add to your dignity, 
the world will yet become fuller of your fame and 
glory. The last wish of Lakhshmi is only this, that 
may the Lord of the universe make Raghunath 
happy ! erotics , permit me to go. My husband js 
waiting for me,’ 

“ Lakhshmi,” rejoined Raghunath in-a trembl- 
ing voice, “the world appears to be as naught, to me 
without you. What more is there on this earth to 
keep Raghunath bound to it ? Lakhshmi! Dearer tq 
me than my life ! How can I permit you to go ? 
How shall I be able to live without you’twhcn you 
are gone?” With a’ loud lament,, Raghunath {ell 
down on the ground, senseless.. 
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After many endeavours Lakhshmi succeeded in 
bringing him round. She again wiped off his tears; 
again did she try to soothe him, to comfort him. 
“Brother,” she said, “ you are amongst the leading 
ranks of the courageous, you know what is the duty 
of a man, and you observe it. Why, then do you 
not allow your own sister to observe the duties of 
her sex? So, now, do not delay any more; do not 
prévent me any more. Lock in the east; the sky is 
‘becoming red. So allow your sister, your own La- 
khshmi to go. ” 

‘“Lakhshmi! My dearest Lakhshmi!” said Raghu- 
nath, his voice becoming choked with grief, “I give 
you full permission to go, then, in this world. But 
I am sure I will once more see you, in the sky above, 
in those regions of righteousness. Tull then, I will 
live the life of a dead man.” 

The sister picked up a little dust from the grou- 
nd on which her brother was standing, and moved on 
towards the pyre. Then touching the two feet of 
her dead husband's body ‘with her head, she said, 
“Lord of my heart! In life you loved your élave fer- 
ently, then now be so kind as to take her with you, 
as to allow her to go with you, sitting at your feet. 
May she get you as her’ 2 ipa a every future life 
of hers! May she be enabled. to strve you in every 
new life as she did in this !*. 

She slowly ascended the funeral pile, sat near 
the feet of the dead body, and taking them up, re- 
verently pub them into her lap. She then closed . 
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her eyes, and it appeared as if at that very mo- 
ment the vital spark fron: her body flew away. 
The pile was fired. It was saturated with a 
quantity of ghee, so in a moment it began to rear 
and crackle. The first flames of that lurid fire 
began to lick-to play round--the sacred body of 
Lakhshmi, but in a short time, they enveloped her 
head, and usade their effect felt on all sides; their 
fiery tongues began to rise up towards the dark 
sky in that dreadful night. But not a limb of Lakh- 
shmi’s body moved, not @ hair of her head trembled ! 
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